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CHAPTER L 

[Vc cniise off H ifpaniola — Capiure a French Sfcip — CoDlinue our 
Cruise ^ H<ke a NoeluTnal Attack upon a Rich Planter's DwclUng — 
Ire reputsf^d wlib Lass. 

To 3fisireM — ■. 

Is compliance with Tour request I shall dotv Irnnscribe from 

^ Ibe journal of my younger days some portions of my adyetiturous 

life* When I wroie, I painted the fecliJigs of mj heart without 

fesene , and I shnU not Alter one word , as I know you w^sh to 

r karn ^hat my fceliugs were Ihcn , and not what my thoughts may 

be nowr Thf y say thai tn every mfln*s life j however obscure his 

' position may be, there wouid be a moral found, were it truly 

' told, i think, Madam, when you have perused what I atu about 

to write, you will agree wilh me, that, from my history , both 

old and young may gather prolU, and, I trust, if ever It should 

he made public , thai^ hy divine permission, such may be the 

result. Without further preface, I shall commenee with a nar- 

Talive of my cruise olf Hispaniola, in the Revenge privateer* 

The Revenge mounted fourteeti guns, and was commanded 
by Captain Wcatherall, a very noted privtt^ti^T'i-TOWtv- ^\«; 
I morning ai daybreak we discdveTcd a ^ts%t\ Itqto ^t ts^*RX-^^^^ 
( 9fid immedmieif made all sail in cViaae , tT0^<2iw%^^*^'^'^^^'^ 

Jit^ PriamUtr V- Mutt. ^ 
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canvas. As we neared, we made her out to 4x0 a.'large ship, 
deeply laden, and -we imagined that she<wotild be ah-£asy prize, 
but as we saw her hull more out of Ih&Waler ;h'e proved to be well 
armed, having a full tier Qf ^linsriofaaad'aft. As it afterwards 
proved, she was*, a vess^r^l/OOO tons burden, and mounted 
twenty-foui;giins,*.havfBg**salled from St. Domingo, and being 
bound^J^i^d^. . .'• 
. • *f^he' J>9d*fieen chartered by a French gentleman (and a most 
• *'«$afiflnt fellow we found him), who had acquired a large fortune 
*\ •ih the West-Indies, and was then going home , having embarked 
on board his whole property, as well as his wife and his only son, 
a youth of about seventeen. As soon as he discovered what we 
were, and the impossibility of escape from so fast a sailing vessel 
as the Revenge, he resolved to fight us to the last. Indeed, he 
had every thing to fight for *, his whole property, his wife and his 
only child, his own liberty, and perhaps life, were all at stake, 
and he had every motive that could stimulate a man. As we 
subsequently learnt, he had great difficulty in inspiring the crew 
with an equal resolution , and it was not until he had engaged to 
pay them the value of half the cargo provided they succeeded in 
beating us off, and forcing their way in safety to France, that he 
could rouse them to their duty. 

Won by his example , for he told them that he did not desire 
any man to do more than he would do himself, and perhaps more 
induced by his generous offer, the French crew declared they 
would support him to the last, went cheerfully to their guns and 
prepared for action. When we were pretty near to him, he 
shortened sail ready for the combat, having tenderly forced his 
wife down below to await in agony the issue of a battle on which 
depended every thing so dear to her. The resolute bearing of the 
vessel, and the cool intrepidity with which they had hove to to 
await us, made us also prepare on our side for a combat which 
we knew would be severe. Although she was superior to us in 
guns, yet the Revenge being wholly fitted for war, we had many 
advantages, independent of our being very superior in men. 
Soiae few chase-guns were fired during our approaich, when, 
Aar/og ranged up within a cable's lenf^V^ ol \iw> -w^^vO^ws^^^d 



broadsides for half an hour, after which our captain determined 
upon boarding. We ran our vessel alongside , and attempted to 
throw our men on board, but met with a stout resistance. The 
French gentleman, who was at the head of his men, with his own 
hand killed two of our stoutest seamen, and mortally wounded a 
third, and, encouraged by his example, his people fought with 
such resolution, that after a severe struggle we were obliged to 
give it up, and retreat precipitately into our own vessel, leaving 
eight or ten of our shipmates weltering in their blood. 

Our captain, who had not boarded with us, was much 
enraged at our defeat, stigmatizing us as cowards for allowing 
ourselves to be driven from a deck upon which we had obtained 
a footing; he called upon us to renew the combat, and leading 
the way, he was the first on board of the vessel, and was engaged 
hand to hand with the brave French gentleman, who had already 
made such slaughter among our men. Brave and expert with his 
weapon as Captain Weatherall undoubtedly was, he for once 
found rather more than a match in his antagonist; he was slightly 
wounded, and would, I suspect, have had the worst of this 
hand-to-hand conflict, had not the whole of our crew, who had 
now gained the deck, and were rushing forward, separated him 
from his opponent. Out- numbered and over- matched, the 
French crew fought most resolutely, but notwithstanding their 
exertions , and the gallant conduct of their leader, we succeeded 
in driving them back to the quarter-deck of the vessel. Here the 
combat was renewed with the greatest obstinacy, they striving to 
maintain this their last hold , and we exerting ourselves to com- 
plete our conquest. The Frenchmen could retreat no further, 
and our foremost men were impelled against them by those be- 
hind thetn crowding on to share in the combat. Retreat being 
cut off, the French struggled with all the animosity and rage of 
mingled hate and despair ; while we , infuriated at th^ obstinate 
resistance, were filled with vengeance and a thirst ifor blood. 
Wedged into one mass, we grappled together, for there was 
no room for fair fighting, seeking each other's \!kAM\s» V«^ 
shortened weapons, struggling and i«\\\v^% Va^jt^^^ ^"^ ^^ 
duk, rolliog amoDg the dead and th^ dY^i\%, «« v^^^^^^ '^'^ 



derfoot by the others ^ho still maiDtained the combat with un- 
abated fury. 

Numbers at last prevailed; we had gained a dear-bought 
victory — we were masters of the deck, we had struck the co- 
lours, and were recovering 6ur lost breaths after this very severe 
contest, and thought ourselves in full possession of the ship; 
but it proved otherwise. The first lieutenant of the privateer and 
six of us, had dashed down the companion, and were entering 
the cabin in search of plunder, when we found opposed to our 
entrance, the gallant French gentleman, supported by his son, 
thecaptainof the vessel, and five of the French sailors; behind 
them was the French gentleman's wife, to whose protection they 
had devoted themselves. The lieutenant, who headed us, offered 
them quarter, but stung to madness at the prospect of the ruin 
and of the captivity which awaited him, the gentleman treated the 
offer with contempt, and rushing forward attacked our lieute- 
nant, beating down his guard, and was just about to pierce him 
with the lunge which he made, when I fired my pistol at him to 
save the life of my officer. The ball entered his heart, and thus 
died one of the bravest men I ever encountered. His son at the 
same time was felled to the deck with a pole-axe, when the re- 
mainder threw themselves down on the deck, and cried for 
quarter. So enraged were our men at this renewal of the com- 
bat, that it required all the efforts and authority of the lieutenant 
to prevent them from completing the massacre by taking the lives 
of those who no longer resisted. But who could paint the con- 
dition of that unhappy lady who had stood a witness of the horrid 
scene — her eyes blasted with the sight of her husband slain be- 
fore her face, her only son groaning on the deck and weltering in 
his blood ; and she left alone , bereft of all that was dear to her; 
stripped of the wealth she was that morning mistress of, now a 
widow, perhaps childless, a prisoner, a beggar, and in the 
hands of lawless ruffians, whose hands were reeking with her 
husband's and offspring's blood, at their mercy, and exposed 
to every evil which must befal a beautiful and unprotected female 
from those who were devoid of all principle, all pity, and all 
fear! Well might the frantic crealute xu^Yi, w ^V^^\d, u%oa 



oar weapons, and seek that death which would have been a mercy 
and a blessing. With difficulty we prevented her from injuring 
herself, and, after a violent struggle, nature yielded, and she 
sank down in a swoon on the body of her husband , dabbling her 
clothes and hair in the gore which floated on the cabin-deck. 
This scene of misery shocked even the actors in it. Our sailors, 
accustomed as they were to blood and rapine, remained silent 
and immoveable, resting upon their weapons, their eyes fixed 
upon the unconscious form of that unhappy lady. 

The rage of battle was now over, our passions had subsided, 
and we felt ashamed of a conquest purchased with such unutter- 
able anguish. The noise of this renewed combat had brought 
down the captain ; he ordered the lady to be taken away from this 
scene of horror, and to be carefully tended in his own cabin; 
the wound of the son, who was found still alive, was immediately 
dressed, and the prisoners were secured. I returned on deck, 
still oppressed with the scene I had witnessed, and when I looked 
round me^ and beheld the deck strewed with the dead and dying 
— victors and vanquished indiscriminately mixed up together — 
the blood of both nations meeting on the deck and joining their 
streams — I could not help putting the question to myself, ^'Can 
this be right and lawful — all this carnage to obtain the property 
of others, and made legal by the quarrels of kings?'' Reason, 
relfgion, and humanity, answered, <'No." 

I remained uneasy and dissatisfied, and felt as if I were t 
murderer; and then I reflected how this property, thus wrested 
from its former possessor, who might, if he had retained it, 
have done much good with it, would now be squandered away in 
riot and dissipation, in purchasing crime and administering to 
debauchery. I was young then, and felt so disgusted and so 
angry with myself and everybody else, that if I had been in 
England, I probably should never again have put my foot on 
board of a privateer. 

But employment prevented my thinking ; the decks had to be 
cleaned, the bodies thrown overboard, the blood washed Cc<vv&. 
the white planks, the wounded lobe lemo^^^^ ^\i^^<\t\s«isNfc 
dressed, the riggiof^ and other dama^ea Vo\it x^^^wx^^ , v\\^^^^^ 
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all this had been done^ we made sail for Jamaica with oar prize. 
Our captain, who was as kind and gentle to the vanquished as he 
was brave and resolute in action, endeavoured by all the means 
he could think of to soften the captivity and sufferingsvof the lady. 
Her clothes, jewels, and every thing belonging to her, were pre- 
served untouched; he would not even allow her trunks to be 
searched , and would have secured for her even all her husband's 
personal effects, but the crew had seized upon them as plunder, 
and refused to deliver them up. I am almost ashamed to say that 
the sword and watch of her husband fell to my lot, and whether 
from my wearing the sword, or from having seen me fire the 
pistol which had killed him, the lady always expressed her ab- 
horrence of me whenever I entered her presence. Her son re- 
covered slowly from his wound, and, on our arrival at Port Royal, 
was permitted by the admiral to be sent to the King's Hospital^ 
and the lady, who was most tenderly attached to him, went on 
shore and remained at the Hospital to attend upon him. I was 
glad when she was gone , for I knew how much cause she had for 
her hatred of me , and I could not see her without remorse. As 
soon as we had completed our repairs, filled up our provisions 
and water, we sailed upon another cruise, which was not so suc- 
cessful , as you will presently perceive. 

For five or six weeks we cruised without success , and our 
people began to grumble, when one morning our boats in shore 
off Hispaniola surprised a small schooner. A negro who was 
among the prisoners offered to conduct us through the woods by 
night to the house of a very rich planter, which was situated 
about three miles from a small bay, and at some distance from 
the other plantations. He asserted that we might there get very 
valuable plunder, and, moreover, obtain a large ransom forlthe 
planter and his family, besides bringing away as many of the 
negro slaves as we pleased. 

Our captain, who was tired of his ill-success, and who hoped 
also to procure provisions, which we very much wanted, con- 
sented to the negro's proposal, and standing down abreast of the 
hax, which was in the Bight of Lugan, he ran in at dark, and 
anchoring close to the shore, we landed ^\V\i tav^ m^w^ wid^ 



guided by the negro, ve proceeded through the woods to the 
hoase. The negro was tied fast to one of our stoutest and best 
men , for fear he should give us the slip. It was a bright moon- 
light; we soon arrived, and surrounding the house, forced our 
way in without opposition. Haviug secured the negroes in the 
out-houses, aod placed guards over them, aod videttes on the 
look-out to give timely notice of any surprise , we proceeded to 
our work of plunder. The family, cousisting of the old planter 
and his wife, and his three daughters, two of them very beauti- 
ful , was secured in one room. No words can express their terror 
at thus finding themselves so suddenly in the power of a set of 
ruffians, from whose brutality they anticipated every evil. In- 
deed the horrid excesses committed by the privateers'-men, when 
they landed on the coast, fully justified their fears, for as this 
system of marauding is considered the basest of all modern war- 
fare , no quarter is ever given to those who are taken in the at- 
tempt. In return , the privateers -men hesitate at no barbarity 
when engaged in such enterprises. 

Dumb with astonishment and terror, the old couple sat in si- 
lent agony, while the poor girls, who had more evils than death 
to fear, drowned in their tears, fell at the captain's feet and em- 
braced his knees, conjuring him to spare and protect them from 
his men. 

Captain Weatherall, who was, as I have before stated, a ge- 
nerous and humane man, raised them up, assuring them, on 
his word , that they should receive no insult, and as his presence 
was necessary to direct the motions of his people, he selected me, 
as younger and less brutal than most of his crew, as a guard over 
them, menacing me with death if I allowed any man to enter the 
room until he returned, and ordering me to defend them with my 
life from all insults. I was then young and full of enthusiasm ; 
my heart was kind, and I was pure in comparison with the major 
portion of those with whom I was associated. 

I was delighted with the office confided to me, and my heart 
leaped at having so honourable an- employment. I endeavoured 
by every means in my power to dissipate VVi^vt V«t\^^^ ^^^Vi^'^^ 
their anxious minds; but while l^aa \\wx% %«\^^"i^^> «:^\^v^ 



seaman « distio^iahed e^en amongst our crew for his atrocilies, 
came to the door, and would have forced his entrance. I in- 
stantly opposed him> urging the captain's most positive com- 
mands; but 9 having obtained a sight of the young females , he 
swore with a vile oath that he would soon find out whether a boy 
like me was able to oppose him, and finding that I would not give 
way 3 he attacked me fiercely. Fortunately , I had the advantage 
of position y and supported by the justice of my cause, I repelled 
him with success. But he. renewed the attack, while the poor 
young women awaited the issue of the combat with trembling 
anxiety — a combat on which depended , in all probability , their 
honour and their lives. At last I found myself very hard pushed, 
for I had received a wound on my sword arm, and I drew a pistol 
from my belt with my left-hand, and fired it, wounding him in 
the shoulder. Thus disabled, and fearing at the same time that 
the report would bring back the captain , whom he well knew 
would not be trifled with, he retired from the door vowing 
vengeance. I then turned to the young women, who had wit- 
nessed the conflict in breathless suspense, encircled in the arms 
of the poor old couple, who had rushed towards them at the com- 
mencement of the fray , offering them their useless shelter. Pri- 
vateer's-man as I was, I could not refrain from tears at the scene. 
I again attempted to reassure them , pledged myself in the most 
solemn manner to forfeit my life if necessary for their protection, 
and they in some degree regained their confidence. They ob- 
served the blood trickling down my fingers from the wound 
which I had received, and the poor girls stained their handker- 
chiefs with it in the attempts to staunch the flow. 

But this scene was soon interrupted by an alarm. It appeared 
that a negro had contrived to eiscape and to rouse the country. 
They had collected together from the other plantations, and our 
party being, as is usually the case when plunder is going on, 
very negligent, the videttes were surprised, and had hardly time 
to escape and apprise us of our danger. There was not a mo- 
ment to be lost; our safety depended upon an immediate retreat. 
The captain collected all hands, and while he was getting them 
iog^etber that the retre&t might be made in good order ^ the old 
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planter who, by the report of tbe fire*arms and the bastle and 
confasion without , i;uessed what had taken place, pressed me to 
remain with them, urging the certainty ef our men being over- 
powered, and the merciless consequences which would ensue. 
He pledged himself with his fingers crossed in the form of the 
crucifix, that he would procure me safe quarter, and that I should 
ever enjoy his protection and friendship. I refused hiin kindly 
but firmly, and he sighed and said no more. The old lady put a 
ring on my finger, which she took from her own hand , and kiss- 
ing my forehead, told me to look at that ring, and continue to do 
good and act nobly as I had just done. 

I waved my hand, for I had no time even to take the proffered 
hands of the young ones, and hastened to join my shipmates al- 
ready on the retreat, and exchanging shots with our pursuers. 
We were harassed by a multitude , but they were a mixed com- 
pany of planters, mnlattoes, and slaves, and not half of them 
armed, and we easily repelled their attacks, whenever they came 
to close quarters. Their violent animosity, however , against us 
and our evil doings, induced them to follow close at our heels, 
keeping up a galling irregular fire, and endeavouring to detain 
us until we might be overpowered by their numbers, every mi- 
nute increasing, for the whole country had been raised, and were 
flocking in. This our captain was well aware of, and therefore 
made all the haste that he could, without disturbing the regu- 
larity of his retreat, to where our boats were lying, as should 
they be surprised and cut off, our escape would have been im- 
possible. Notwithstanding all his care, several of our men were 
separated from us by the intricacies of the wood, or from wounds 
which they had received, and which prevented them from keeping 
up with us. At last, after repelling many attacks, each time 
more formidable than the preceding, we gained our boats, and 
embarking with the greatest precipitation, we put off for the 
schooner. The enemy, emboldenecfby our flight, flocked down 
in great numbers to the water's edge, and we had the mortifica- 
tion to hear our stragglers, who had been captured, imploring 
for mercy; but groans and then silence xoo^X^wX^VoXw^'k^^^^^ 
that mercy bad been denied. 
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Captain Weatherall was so enraged at the loss of his men 
that he ordered us to pull back and attack the enemy on the 
beach, but we continued to pull for the schooner, regardless of 
his threats and entreaties. A panic had seized us all, as well it 
might. We even dreaded the ill-aimed and irregular fire which 
they poured upon us, which under other circumstances would 
have occasioned only laughter. The schooner had been anchored 
only two hundred yards from the beach, and we were soon on 
board. They continued to fire from the shore, and the balls 
passed over us. We put a spring upon our. cable, warped our 
broadside to the beach , and loading every gun with grape and 
cannister, we poured a whole broadside upon our assailants. 
From the shrieks and cries, the carnage must have been very 
great. The men would have reloaded and fired again, but the 
captain forbade them, saying, "We have done too much al- 
ready." I thought so too. He then ordered the anchor to be 
weighed, and with a fresh land-breeze^ we were soon faraway 
. from this unlucky spot. 



CHAPTER H. 

We are pursued by Two Scbooner-Privaleers, and failing to escape 
Ihem a terrible Contest ensues — Three Acts of a Murderous Naval 
Drama — We are worsted — Captain Weatherall is killed — I am 
plundered and wounded. 

About six weeks after the unlucky affair before described, we 
met with a still greater disaster. We had cruised off the Spanish 
Main and taken several prizes; shortly after we had manned the 
last and had parted company, the Revenge being then close in 
shore, a fresh gale sprung up, which compelled us to make all 
sail to clear the land. We beat off shore during the whole of the 
night, when the weather moderated, and at daybreak we found 
out that we had not gained much offing, in consequence of the 
current; but what was more important, the man who went to the 
look-out at the mast-head , hailed the deck, saying there were 
two sail in the offing. The hands were turned up to make sail in 
chase, but we foxkn6^ that they were Teso\\xU\^ V^^atin^ down upon 
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us ; and as we geared each other fast^ we soon made them out to 
be vessels of force. One we knew well — she was the Espe- 
ranee ^ a French schooner-prhateer of sixteen guns^ and one 
hundred and twenty-men; the other proved to be a Spanish 
schooner-privateer, cruising in company with her, of eighteen 
guns, and full manned. 

Now our original complement of men had been something 
more than one hundred, but by deaths, severe wounds in action, 
and manning our prizes, our actual number on board was re- 
duced to fifty-five efifective men. Finding the force so very supe- 
rior, we made every attempt with sails and sweeps to escape, but 
the land to leeward of us, and their position to windward, 
rendered it impossible. Making, therefore, a virtue of neces- 
sity, we put a good face upon it, and prepared to combat against 
such desperate odds. 

Captain Weatherall, who was the life and soul of his crew, 
was not found wanting on such an emergency. With' the 
greatest coolness and' intrepidity, he gave orders to take in all 
the small sails, and awaited the coming down of the enemy. 
When every thing was ready for the unequal conflict, he ordered 
all hands aft, and endeavoured to inspire us with the same 
ardour which animated himself. He reminded us that we had 
often fought and triumphed over vessels of much greater force 
than our own ; that we had already beaten off the French privateer 
on a former occasion ; that the Spaniard was not worth talking 
about except to swell the merits of the double victory, and that 
if once we came hand to hand our cutlasses would soon prove our 
superiority. He reminded us that our only safety depended 
upon our own manhood; for we had done such mischief on the 
coast, and our recent descent upon the plantation was considered 
in such a light, that we must not expect to receivequarler if we 
were overcome. Exhorting us to behave well, and to fight 
stoutly, he promised us the victory. The men had such confi- 
dence in the captain that we returned him three cheers, when, dis- 
missing us to our quarters, he ordered St. George's ensign to be 
hoisted at the main-masthead, and boN^ V<i l<it \Jji%. w^^^vsi^- 

The French schooner was Ibe aisX\<)Q\c\itw\%^^>a.^^^^"^^^^'^ ' 
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the wind was light , and she came slowly down to .ns: The cap- 
tain of her hailed^ saying that his vessel was the Esperance, and 
oar captain replied that he knew it, and that they also knew that 
his was the Revenge. The FrencJi captain, who had hove to, 
replied very courteously that he was well aware what vessel it 
was, and also of the valour and distinguished reputation of Cap- 
tain Weatherall, upon which. Captain Weatherall, who stood 
on the gunnel, took off his hat Jn acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment. 

Now Captain Weatherall was well known, and it was also well 
known that the two vessels would meet with a severe resistance, 
i which it would be as well to avoid , as even if they gained the 
victory , it would not be without great loss of men. The French 
captain therefore addressed Captain Weatherall again , and said 
he hoped, now that he was opposed to so very superior a force, 
he would not make a useless resistance, but as it would be no 
disgrace to him , and would save the lives of many of bis brave 
men, his well known humanity would induce hioit to strike his 
colours. 

To this request bur commander gave a gallant and positive re- 
fusal. The vessels lay now close to each other, so that a biscuit 
might have been thrown on board of either. A generous expostu-< 
lation ensued, which continued till the Spanish vessel was a short 
distance astern of us. 

"You now see our force," said the French captain. "Do not 
fight against impossible odds, but spare your brave and devoted 
men." 

"In return for your kind feeling towards me," replied Captain 
Weatherall, "I offer you both quarter, and respect to private 
property, upon hauling down your colours." 

"You are mad. Captain Weatherall," said the French captain. 

"You allow that I have lived bravely," replied Captain 
Weatherall; "you shall find that I will conquer you, and if neces- 
sary I will also die bravely. We will now fight. In courtesy, I 
offer you the first broadside." 

'^Impossible/' sM the French captaiUjUVAix^^itLYiSsiVi^v.. 
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Oar captiln returned the salate, and then slipping down from 
the gonwale, ordered the sails to be filled, and, after a minute to 
gife the Frenchman time to prepare, he fired off in the air the 
fasee, which he held in his hand, as a signal for the action to 
begin. We instantly commenced the work of death by pouring in 
a broadside. It .was retamed with equal spirit, and a furious 
cannonading ensued for several minutes, when the Spaniard 
ranged up on our lee quarter with his rigf^ng full of men to board 
us. Clapping our helm a-weather and hauling our fore sheets to 
windward, we fell off athwart his hawse, and raked him with 
several broadsides fore and aft; our guns having been loaded 
with langridge and lead bullets, and his men being crowded 
together forward^ ready to leap on board of us, her deck became a 
slaughter-house. The officers endeavoured in vain to animate 
their men, who, instead of gaining our decks, were so intimidated 
by the carnage that they forsook their own. The Frenchman 
perceiving the consternation and distress of his consort, to give 
her an opportunity of extricating herself from her perilous con- 
dition, now put his helm a-weather, ran us on board, and poured 
in his men ; but we were well prepared , and soon cleared our 
decks of the intruders. In the meantime the Spaniard, by cutting 
away our rigging, in which his bowsprit was entangled, swung 
clear of us, and fell away to leeward. The Frenchman perceiving 
this, sheered off, and springing his luff, shot ahead clear of us. 
Such was the first act of this terrible drama. We had as yet sus- 
tained little damage, the enemy's want of skill and our own good 
fortune combined, having enabled us to take them at such a 
disadvantage. 

But although inspirited by such a prosperous beginning, our 
inferiority in men was so great that our captain considered it his 
duty to make all sail in hopes of being able to avoid such an 
unequal combat. This our enemies attempted to prevent by a 
most furious cannonade, which we received and returned without 
flinching, making a running fight of it, till at last our fore yard 
and foretop-mast being shot away, we had no longer cqbmsw^^ 
of the vessel. Finding that , althou^ld -we ^ w^ w\v^\^^ «A. ^'wiA. 
Bot escape, oor^re continQed unabal^d, boxJn \ji^^^^'«»^"^^^«^^ 
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made preparations for boarding us, while we on oar part prepared 
to give them a warm reception. 

As we knew that the Frenchman, who -was oar most serious 
opponent, mast board us on our weather bow, we traversed over 
four of our guns loaded to the mazzle with musket balls to receive 
- him, and being all ready with our pateraroes and hand grenades, 
we waited for the attack. As he bore down for our bows, with 
all his men clinging like bees, ready for the spring, our guns 
were discharged and the carnage was terrible. The men staggered 
back, falling down over those who had been killed or wounded, 
and it required all the bravery and example of the French captain, 
who was really a noble fellow, to rally the remainder of his men, 
which at last he succeeded in doing, and about forty of them 
gained our forecastle, from which they forced our weak crew, and 
retained possession, not following up the success, but apparently 
waiting till they were seconded by the Spaniard's boarding us on 
our lee quarter, which would have placed us between two fires, 
and compelled us to divide our small force. 

By this time the wind, which had been light, leftus^ and it 
was nearly a calm, with a swell on the sea, which separated the 
two vessels; the Spaniard, who was ranging up under our lee, 
having but little way and not luffing enough, could not fetch us, 
but fell oflf and drifted to leeward. The Frenchmen who had been 
thrown on board, and who retained possession of our forecastle, 
being thus left without support from their own vessel, which had 
been separated from us by the swell, or from the Spaniard, which 
had fallen to leeward, we gave three cheers, and throwing a 
number of hand-grenades in among them , we rushed forward 
with our half-pikcs, and killed or drove every soul of them over- 
board, one only, and he wounded in the thigh, escaped by 
swimming back to his own vessel. Here, then, was a pause in 
the conflict, and thus ended, I may say, the second act. 

Hitherto the battle had been fought with generous resolution ; 

but after this hand-to-hand conflict, and the massacre with which 

it ended, both sides appeared to have been roused to ferocity. A 

most iafernal cannonade was now renewed by both our anta- 

S^oaists, and retaroed bj us with equaV iux^*, \ixv\.\x^^"&ti«^ ^ 
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dead calm, and the vessels rolled so mach with the swell , that 
the shot were not so effective. By degrees we separated more and 
more from our enemies, and the firing was now reduced to single 
gOBS. . During this partial cessation our antagonists had drawn 
near to each other, although at a considerable distance from us. 
We perceived that the Spaniard was sending two of his boats full 
of men to supply the heavy loss sustained by his comrade. Cap- 
tain Weatherall ordered the sweeps out, and we swept our broad- 
side to them , trying by single guns to sink the boats as they went 
from one vessel to the other. After two or thre« attempts, a 
gun was successful ; the shot shattered the first of the boats, 
which instantly filled and went dovrn. The second boat pulled 
up and endeavoured to save the men, but we now poured our 
broadside upon them, and, daunted by the shot flying about 
them, they sought their own safety by pulling back to the vessel, 
leaving their sinking companiojis to their fate. Failing in this 
attempt, both vessels recommenced their fire upon us, but the 
distance and the swell of the sea prevented any execution, and 
at last they ceased firing, waiting till a breeze should spring 
up which might enable them to renew the contest with better 
success. 

At this time it was about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
the combat had lasted about five hours. We refreshed ourselves 
after the fatigue and exertion which we had undergone , and made 
every preparation for a renewal of the fight. During the engage- 
ment we were so excited , that we had no time to think ; but 
now that we were cool again and unoccupied, we had time to 
reflect upon our position, and we began to feel dejected and ap- 
prehensive. Fatigued with exertion, we were weak and dispirited. 
We knew that our best men were slain or groaning under their 
severe wounds, that the enemy were still numerous, and as they 
persevered after so dreadful a slaughter, that they were of un- 
questionable bravery and resolution. Good fortune, and our 
captain's superior seamanship had, up to the present, enabled 
us to make a good fight, but fortune might desert u%^ a.\v<i^\». 
numbers were so reduced, that iC the etieTn^^QTiVvsv\v^^'t«?>^xsNA^ 
we mast be oye/powered. Our ^aVUnV ew^\A\» -^^^^w^^^ "^"^ 
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despondency that prevailed, and endeavoured to remove it by his 
own example and by persuasion. After praising us for the reso- 
lutip and <M>urage we had already shown, he pointed out to us 
that whatever might be the gallantry of the officers, it was clear 
that the men on board of the opposing vessels were awed by their 
heavy loss and want of success, and that if they made one more 
attempt to take ns-by the board and failed , which he trusted they 
would do, no persuasion would ever induce them to try it again, 
and the captains of the vessels would give over such an unpro- 
fitable combat. He solemnly averred that the colours should 
never be struck while he survived, and demanded who amongst 
us were base enough to refuse to stand by them. Again we gave 
him. three cheers, but our numbers were few, and the cheers 
were faint compared with the first which had been given, but still 
we were resolute, and determined to support our captain and the 
honour of our flag. Captain Weatherall took care that this feeling 
should not subside — he distributed the grog plentifully; at our 
desire he nailed the colours to the mast, and we waited for a 
renewal of the combat with impatience. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon a breeze sprang up, and both vessels trimmed their 
sails and neared us fast — not quite in such gallant trim as in the 
morning it is true — but they appeared now to have summoned 
up a determined resolution. 8ilently they came up, forcing their 
way slowly through the water; not a gun was fired, but the gaping 
mouths of the cannon, and their men motionless at their quar- 
ters, portended the severity of the struggle which was now to 
decide this hitherto well-contested trial for victory. When within 
half a cable's length, we saluted them with three cheers, they 
returned our defiance, and running up on each side of us, the 
combat was renewed with bitterness. 

The Frenchman would not this time lay us on board until he 
was certain that the Spaniard had boarded us to leeward — he 
continued luffing to windward and plying us with broadsides until 
we were grappled with the Spaniard, and then he bore down and 
laid his gunwale on our bow. The Spaniard had already boarded 
175 on the quarter, and we were repelling this attaek, when the 
Freacbman laid us on the bow. "We tou^V VwV ^«s^««^>:vi\i. 
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aod our pikes gave us such an advantage, over the swords and 
knives of the Spaniards 9 that they gave ground, and appalled by 
the desperate resistance they encountered,^ quitted our decks 
strewed with their dead and dying shipmates, and ■ retreated in 
confusion to their own vessel. But before this repulse had been 
effected, the French had boarded us on the weather-bow, and 
driving before them the few men who had been sent forward 
to resist them, had gained our main deck, and forced their way 
to the rise of the quarter-deck, where all our remaining men 
were now collected. The combat was now desperate, but after a 
time our pikes ;i and the advantage of our position, appeared to 
prevail over numbers. We drove them before us — we had re- 
gained the main deck, when our brave commander, who was at 
our head, and who had infused spirit into us all, received a 
bullet through his right wrist; shifting his sword into his left 
band, he still pressed forward encouraging us, when a ball en- 
tered his breast and he dropped dead. With his fall, fell the 
courage and fortitude of his crew so long sustained — and to 
complete the mischief, the lieutenant and two xemaining officers 
also fell a few seconds after him. Astonished and terriGed, the 
meo stopped short io their career of success, and wildly looked 
round for a leader. The French, who had retreated to the fore- 
castle, perceiving our confusion, renewed the attack, our few 
remaining men were seized with a panic, and throwing down our 
a^s, we asked for quarter where a moment before victory was 
in our hands — such was the finale of our bloody drama. 

Out of fifty-five men twenty-two had been killed in this mur- 
derous conQict, and almost all the survivors desperately or se- 
verely wounded. Most of the remaining crew after we had cried 
for quarter jumped down the hatchway, to avoid the cutlasses of * 
their enraged victors. I and about eight others, having been driven 
past the hatchway, threw down our arms and begged for quarter^ 
which we had little reason to eipect would be shown to us. At 
first no quarter was given by our savage enemies, whocutdewn 
several of our disarmed men and hacked \\\eia V^ \;\^^«s»« ^^\> 
ceiving this, J got on the gunwale tcad^ Vo \\kvftv w«t^>ww^ >^^ 
iAe hopes of beiag laken op afier the sU^^ViVet Yki^d ^e^anA ^ -^c<aK^ 

TAe Frivaieer't-Mtm. "% 
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a French lieateDant coming up protected us , and saved the poor 
remains of our crew from the fury of bis men. Our lives, however, 
were all he counted upon preserving — we were instantly stripped 
and plundered without mercy. I lost every thing I possessed; 
the watch, ring, and sword I had taken from the gallant French- 
man were soon forced from me, and not stripping off my apparel 
fast enough to please a Mulatto sailor, I received a blow with the 
butt-end of a pistol under the left ear, which precipitated me down 
the hatchway, near which I was standing, and I fell senseless 
into the hold. 



CHAPTER III. 

We are sent in, on board the Revengo, and treated with great cruelly — 
Are afterwards recaptured by the Hero privateer, and retaliate on the 
French — I am taken to the hospital at Port Royal, where I meet the 
French lady — Her savage exultation at my condition — She is pu- 
nished by one of my comrades. 

On coming to my senses, I found myself stripped naked, and 
suffering acute pain. I found that my right arm was broken , my 
shoulder severely injured by my fall; and as I had received 
three severe cutlass-wounds during the action, I had lost so 
much blood that I had not strength to rise or do any thing for 
myself. There I lay, groaning and naked, upon the ballast 
of the vessel , at times ruminating upon the events of the ac- 
tion, upon the death of our gallant commander, upon the loss 
of our vessel, of so' many of our comrades, and of our liberty. 
After some time the surgeon, by the order of the French com- 
mander, came down to dress my wounds. He treated me with the 
* greatest barbarity. As he twisted about my broken limb I could 
not help crying at the anguish which he caused me. He compelled 
me to silence by blows and maledictions , wishing I had broken 
my rascally neck rather than he should have been put to the 
trouble of coming down to dress me. However , dress me he did, 
oai of fear o{ his etLptAin, who, be knew well, would send round 
io see if be bad executed his orders , aud VYk^xi Vi« U<!t. me with a 
^fcH ia tbe ribs bj way of remembrance. 8\iwvVi^^r«w^^^ 
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^tessels separated. Faurttcn of us, who were Ihe most severe! j 
hurl, were lefUn the Reveogef which was maDned bj aa officer 
and Lwenly Freacbmea ^ n^itb orders to lake herinlo Port-nu-Paii. 
The rest of our men Mere put on board of ihe French privaleer, 
who sailed away in search of a more profitable adventure, 

About au hour after they had made sail on the vessel , the oM^ 
cer wbo had charge of her^ looking down the hatchway i a^d P^r- 
ceifing my naked and forlorn condilion, threw me a pair of 
■ousers, which bad bcea rejected bj the French seamen as ROt 
^orlh bavingj and a check shirt, in an equally ragged condition, 
" picked up in the hold ; ihis. with a piece of old rope to tie round 
Viy neck os n sliog for my broken arm, was itiy^boie wardrobe^ 
iln the evening I gained the deck, that 1 might be refreshed by 
ilhe breeze ) which cooled my feverish body and somewhat 
;stored me. 

Wo remained in this condition for several days, tortured 
pith patD, but more tortured, perhaps, by the insolence and 
J>ragging of the Freochnien , who set no bounds to their triumph 
and &eir-applause. Among those who hod charge of the pri^e 
%are two, one of whom had my watch and the other my ring; 
^ihe llrst would hold it to me grinning, a od asking if Monsieur 
^irould like to know wbal o'clock it was ■ and the other would dts» 
fklay the ringf and tell me that his sweetheart would value it 
%faan she knew that it was taken from a conquered Eoglishman. 
iITbts was their practice every day ^ and 1 was compelled to receive 
ihetr gibes wilhoul venturing a retorU 

On the eleventh day after our capture ^ when close lo Porl-au- 
Palx, aud cipectiog we should be a I anchor before nightfall, 
IFO perceived a great hurry and confusion on deck; they were 
evideotly making all the sail thai they could upon the vessel ; nod 
Ihctt hearing them fire off their stem -chasers, we knew for 
certain that they were pursued. Overjoyed at the prospeei of 
being releitsed, we gave three cheers* The French from the deck 
tbreaieued to fire down upon us , but we knew that they dared not, 
lor the Revenge was so crippled in the fi^^V^ ^\a\^Sa^i,^^'^^^*=*^ 
jiul salt upon her so as to escape ^ &ii4 AVt^t \^\^^ ^^ \i«ax«i.^^^ 

soiAit io enabb ibem lo lesi&t V3t <*h^x\^*t^ ^ "^^ ^^^^ '^^ 
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cdntiaued oar exalting clamoors. At last we heard gans fired, 
and the shot vhizziag over the vessel — a shot or two strack our 
hall, and sooq afterwards a broadside being pouted into us , the 
Frenchmen struck their colours, and we had the satisfaction of 
seeing all these Gasconaders driven down into the hold to take 
oar places. It was now their turn to be dejected and downcast, 
and for us to be merry ; and now also the tables had to be turned, 
and we took the liberty of regaining possession of our clothes and 
other property which they carried on their backs and in their 
pockets. I must say we showed them no mercy. 

*'What o'clock is it, Monsieur?*- said I to the fellow who 
had my watch. 

**At your service, Sir," he replied, hambly taking out my 
watch, and presenting it to me. 

** Thank you," said I, taking the watch, and saluting him 
with a kick in the stomach , which made him double up and turn 
round from me , upon which I gave him another kick in the rear 
to straighten him again. '*That ring. Monsieur, that yoa^ 
sweetheart will prize." 

'*Hereitis," replied the fellow , abjectly. 

''Thank you. Sir," I replied, saluting him with the double 
kick which I had given to the former. ''Tell your sweetheart I 
sent her those," cried I, "that is, when you get back to her." 

"Hark ye, brother," cries one of our men, "I '11 trouble 
you for that jacket which you borrowed of me the other day, and 
in return here are a pair of iron garters (holding out the sbackl^^), 
which yott must wear for my sake — I think they will fit you 
well." 

"Mounseer," cries another, "that wig of mine don't salt 
your compleiion , I '11 trouble you for it. It 's a pity such a foce 
as yours should be disfigured in those curls. And while yon are 
about it, I 'II thank you to strip altogether, as I think yoar 
clothes will fit me, and are much too gay for a prisoner." 

" I was left naked through your kindness the other day," said 
I to another , who was well and smartly dressed , " I '11 thank you 
to strip to foar skia, or yoa shall have no skin left." And I cob- 
^eaced iri'ib tDjkaUe cutUog hU e&rs as iil^fw3L4A2«^^aBKWk- 



r Tl was a lucky hil of mine, for in his lash I fouod aboul 
^Iwenly doubJoons. He^^auld have saved Iheni, and Mdthem lighL, 
bat after my knife had eatercd bis side about half an inch^ he 
surreadenid tbe prize^ After we bad filundered aad stripped 
rihem of every thing, we set to to kick them , aod wq did it for half 
[»AQ hour so efrectuall J that they were a1 Me ft groaniag in a heap on 
Elbe ballast, and ive iben found our way oti deck. 
[ The privateer which had recaptured us proved lo be the Hero, 
f of New Providence; the Frenchmen were taken out, and some of 
' bar own men put in lo take us to Port Royal ; we being wounded. 
L ind not willing to join her, remained on board. On our arrival at 
[ Port Eoyal, ^e obtained permission to go to the Kings Hospital lo 
[he curedi As I went up stairs to the ward allotied to rae, 1 met 
flhe French lady whose husband had been killed, and who was 
I still nursing her son at the hospital his wounds not having been 
L|ei cared. Notwithstanding nij altered appearauee, she knew 
Fme ipln immediately, and seeing me pale and emaeiated, wilb 
F'Iny arm in a sling t she dropped down on her knees and thanked 
.Cod for returning upon our beads a portion of the miseries wo 
f had brought upon hen She was di^lighted when she heard how 
\ luauy of us had been ^laln in the murderous conflict, and even 
I rejoiced at ihe death of poor Captain WeatheraU, which ^ consider- 
[fng bow very kind and eonsldcralc he bad been to her, I thought 
[ lo be very unchristian* 

f It so happened that I was not only in the same ward^ but in 

kthe cradle neit to her son, and the eicitcmcnt I had been under 

when we were recapluped, and my eierlion in kicking the French^ 

I men, had done me no good* A fever was the consequcn ce, and I su f- 

fered dreadfully, and she would look at me, exulting in my agony, 

and mocking my groans, till at last the surgeon lold her it was by 

extreme favour that her son bad been admitted into the hospital in- 

' stead of being sent to prison, and that if she did not behave herself 

I in a proper manner, be would order her to he denied iidmiltance 

iltogether, and that if she dared to torment suffering ni on in that 

I way, on the first complaint on my part, hec sq& s^v^^^^^^*^^^^ 

I gaol and fioish his cure there. T\t\5 brow^^vv^isi^ \a V^t ^a.^'&w^^ 

[jtod she be^ed pardo n , an d pr o mt&cd lo o^t^^ ^*^ m^t^ \ >s«^ 
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did not keep her word for more than a day or two, bat laughed 
oat loud when the surgeon was dressing my arm, for a piece of 
bone had to be taken out, and I shrieked with anguish. This 
exasperated one of my messmates so much that, not choosing to 
strike her, and knowing how to wound her stili worse , he drove 
his fist into the head of her son as he lay in his cradle , and by so 
doing re-opened the wound that had been nearly healed. 

*' There 's pain for you to laugh at, you French devil, ''he cried. 

And sure enough it cost the poor young man his life. 

The surgeon was very angry with the man , but told the French 
lady as she kneeled sobbing by the side of her son , that she had 
brought it upon herself and him by her own folly and cruelty. 
I know not whether she felt so, or whether she dreaded a repeti- 
tion, but this is certain, she tormented me no more. On the 
contrary, I think she suffered very severely, as she perceived that I 
rapidly mended, and that her poor son got on but slowly. At 
last my hurts were all healed, and I left the hospital^ hoping never 
to see her more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sail for Liverpool in the Sally and Kilty — Fall Id vilh a Gale — Boy 
overboard — Nearly drowned in atlempling to save him — See the 
owners at Livevpool — Embark in the Dalrymple for the Coast of 
Africa — Arrive off Senegal. 

A GREAT deal of prize-money being due tons, I called upon 
the agent at Port Royal to obtain an advance. I found him in a 
puzzle. Owing to the death of Captain Wealherall and so many 
of the oflScers, he hardly knew whether those who applied 
to him were entitled to prize-money or not. Whether he 
thought I appeared more honest than the others , or from what 
cause I know not, he requested me, a^ I knew every thing 
that had passed, to remain with him for a short time; and finding 
that I could read and write well , he obtained from me correct lists 
of the privateer's crew, with those who were killed, and on what 
occasion, AU. this information I was able to give him, as well 
ss the ratiags of the parties*, for on mot^ \\i«xL^\i<^^^^^^\^^>!^^ 



privateErs'-meQ had come to turn rtjiresenling themselves as 
peUy ofllcers, Tvheo they were only common seameo on board, 
and had in cc^fisequeoce received from bim a larger advaoee LhaD 
ihcy were eniiUed lo. As sood as his aecounls ^u& prelty well 
i made up, be a^ked mc wheiher t iote/ided to ^ci to EngUnd^ as 
I if so J he would send me horat; wilh aN the papt^rs and docamenls 
I to Ihe owner at Liverpool, who would require my assistance to 
arrange (he accounts; and as 1 bad had quite enough of priva- 
teering for a time J I consented to go. Aboul two inonlhs after 
leaving the hospital, duHnf 'which I had passed a very pleasant 
liff!, and quite rcco^ared from ray wounds and injuries, I sailed 
JorLiverpout in the Sally aud Kitly Wcsi-Indiamaa^ commanded 
by Captain Clarke , a very violent man. 

We had not sailed Iwehe hours before we fell in with a galf, 
which lasted several days, and i* c kept uoder close-reef-topsaila 
and storm-slay sails* The gale lasiing a week, raised a moun- 
tainous iwelt J but It was very long and regular* On the seventh 
day the wind abated j but lh€ swell continued, and at evening 
Iberc was very little wind, when a circumstance occurred which 
bad nearly cost me my life, as yon will acknowledge, Madantj 
when I relate ihe story to you. During the dog-watch between 
sii and eight , some hands being employed in the foretop, the 
other watch below at supper, and the captain and all the otlicers 
in the cabiuj I being at Ihe helm, heard a voice apparently rising 
out of the sea , calling rae by name. Surprised, I ran lo the side 
of the ship, aud saw a youth named Richard Pallaol in Ibo water 
going astern. He had fallen out of the forechains , and know- 
ing that I was at Ihe helm, bad shouled to me for help. I im- 
mediately called all hands, crying a man overboard* Ibe capiain 
hastened on deck with all the others, and ordered the helm a-lee. 
The ship went about, and then fell round oflfj driving fast before 
the swell , till at last we brought her to. 

The captain, although a resolute man, was much confused 
and perplexed at ihe boy's danger ^ for bis friends were people 
of property at Ipswich^ and had confided the boy to his particular 
care. He ran backwards and forwards^ cT^vw%^m\.>?a^^^'^'^'=i^ 
muH pmsh, as its srdl was so M|h \^^i\vi i^^^tCi T^^v^'sa^^ 
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boat^ for the boat could not live in such a sea, and if the boat 
were lost with the crew, there would not be hands enow left on 
board to take the vessel home. As the youth was not a hundred 
yards from the \essel, I stated the possibility of swimming to 
him with the deep-sea line, which would be strong enough to haul 
both him and the man who swam to him on board. Captain 
Clarice, in a great rage, swore that it was impossible, and asked 
me who the devil would go. Piqued at his answer, and anxious 
to preserve the life of the youth, I offered to try it myself. I strip- 
ped, and making the line fast round my body, plunged from the 
ship's side into the sea. It was a new deep-sea line, and stiff in 
the coil, so that not drawing close round me, it slipped, and I 
swam through it, but catching it as it slipped over my feet, I made 
it secure by putting my head and one arm through the noose. I 
swam direct for the boy, and found that I swam with ease, owing 
to the strength and buoyant nature of the water in those latitudes. 
I had not swum more than half-way before the line got foul on 
the coil on board, and checking me suddenly, it pulled me back- 
wards and under water. I recovered myself, and struck out 
again. During this time, to clear the line on board, they had cut 
some of the entangled parts, and in the confusion and hurry, 
severed the wrong part, so that the end went overboard, and I had 
half the coil of line hanging to me, and at the same time was 
adrift from the ship. They immediately hailed me to return, but 
from the booming of the waves I could not hear what they said, 
and thought that they were encouraging me to proceed. I shouted 
in return to show the conGdence which I had in myself. I easily 
mounted the waves as they breasted me, but still I made my way 
very slowly against such a swell, and saw the boy only at intervals 
when I was on the top of the wave. He could swim very little, 
and did not make for the ship, but with his eyes fixed upon the 
sky, paddled like a dog to keep himself above water. I now 
began to feel the weight of the line upon me, and to fear that I 
should never hold out. I began to repent of my rashness, and 
thought I had only sacrificed myself without any chance of saving 
him. I persevered, nevertheless, and having, as I guessed, come 
io the spotwikere the boy was, I looked tound^ and not seeing 



hfnii was afrafd that he had grone down, but on mountSng the neti 
wave J I saw turn in the hollow, struggling bard ta kutip above 
witer, and almost spenl with his long esertion, 

I swam down to him, and hailing him^ found be ivas stitl 
sensible , but utterly eihausted. I desired him to hold on bjf my 
hand but not to touch my body, as we should both sink. He pro- 
mised to obey me, and I held out my rigbl-hand to htm, and made 
a sJgrtJit for them to haul in on board , for I had no idea that the 
line had been cut. I was frightened when I perceived the 
distance thnt the ship was from me ■ — at least a quarter of a mile* 
I knew thai the deep-sea line was but a hundred fathoms in 
lengthy and therefore that 1 must be adrift, and my heart sunk 
within me^ All the horrors of my situation eame upon me^ and 
1 felt that I xvas tost; but aliliough death appeared iaevitable , I 
^tiU siniggied for life^but the rope laow weighed me down more 
and more. While swimmizjgr forward it trailed behind, and 
although it impeded my way, 1 did not feel half its weight. Now, 
however^ that I was stationary » it sank deep, and palled me down 
with itt The waves, too, which, while I breasted them and saw 
them approach , I easily rose over, being now behind us, broke 
over our heads, burying us under them, or roUixif; as over by 
their force?, 

t tried to disengage myself from the line^ but the noose being 
jammed, and having the boy in one hand, 1 could not possibly 
effect \U Eut what p\e me courage in my difGcuIties was^ that I 
perceived that the people on board were getting out the boat; for 
although the captain would not run the risk for one person, now 
that two were overboard, and one of them rtskin<^ his life for the 
otbt^r, the men insisted that the boat should be hoisted out« It 
wai an actiious Ume to me, but at East ] bad the satlsfartion of 
seeing her elear of the ship, and pulling round her bow. The 
danger was^ however, considered so great, that when they came 
to man the boat^ only three men eould be found who would go in 
her, and in the confusion they came away with but iwo oars and 
no rudder- Under these disadvantages they of course pulled vert 
slowly against a mountainous sea, as \W^ 'wtt^^X\%t^**^**^'^'*^*''^ 
wjib ibe oars to mtH Jt, that the boat rav^^V - — - 
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But' the 'Sight of the boat was sufficient to keep me up. My 
exertions were certainly incredible ; but what -will not a man do 
when in fear of death. As it approached — slowly and slowly did 
my powers decrease. I was now often under water with the boy, 
and rose again to fresh exertion, when at last a crested wave broke 
over us, and down we went several feet under the water. The 
force of the sea drove the boy against me, and he seized me by 
the loins with my head downwards. I struggled to disengage 
myself! It was impossible. I gave myself up for lost — and 
what a crowd of thoughts, and memories passed through my 
brain in a few moments, for it could-not have been longer. At 
last, being head downwards, I dived deeper, although I was 
bursting from so long holding my breath under water. 

This had the desired effect. Finding me sinkiitg instead of 
rising with him, the boy let go his hold that he might gain the 
surface. I turned and followed him, and drew breath once more» 
Another moment had sealed our fates. I no longer thought of 
saving the boy, but struck out for the boat which was now near 
me. Perceiving this, the boy cried out to me for pity's sake nol 
to leave him. I felt myself so far recovered from my exhaustion,, 
that I thought I could save him as well as myself, and compas*- 
sion induced me to turn back. I again gave him my hand, char- 
ging him on his life not to attempt to grapple with me,, and again 
resumed the arduous struggle of keeping him as well as myself 
above water. My strength was nearly gone , the boat approached 
but slowly, and we now sunk constantly under the water, rising 
every few seconds to draw breath. Merciful God ! how slow ap- 
peared the approach of the boat. Struggle after struggle — fainter 
and fainter still — still I floated. At last my senses almost >efl 
me, I took in water in quantities. I felt I was in green fields, 
when I was seized by the men and thrown into the bottom of the 
boat, where I lay senseless alongside of the boy. There was great 
danger and difficulty in getting again to the ship. More than 
once the boat was half filled by the following seas, and when they 
gained the ship it was impossible to get us out, as, had they ap- 

prosehed /he side, the boat would have been dashed to atoms. 

TAejr lowered the tackles from the ^wd-wms. TVk&\.V«^^uiea 
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elambf^red up thern, leavkg us (o take our chance of {lie boat 
being got in, or her being siiivK ta pleees; io i^hich latter case^ 
Tre should have bet^ii lost. They did gel us in, Kviih great damuge 
to the boat J bul we were savi^d. The line was still round me, 
and it was found (hat I had been supporiioj; the weight uf sc\euty 
jards. So sore was I with such eierlionj that 1 kept my ham* 
mock Tor many days ^ during which J reviewed my past life j aud 
vowed amendment. 

We arrived al Liverpool w^ilhout any further adventure worth 
reeordiui^^ and I immedialeiy culled upon the owner with Ibe 
papers Intrusted Io me* I guve bim ah tbe information he re- 
quired, and he asked rae whether t should like Io return to pri- 
vateering, or to go as mate of a vessel bound to the eoa^jt of 
A-frica, I inquired what her desLinatton was to be, attd as I 
found that she was to go to Senegal for ivory ^ wa\^ gold dust^ and 
other articles, in eicbange for Knglish priols and cutlery^ I con- 
sented* I memion this, as» bad she been employed la the slave^ 
trade, as were most of the vessels from Liverpool lo ihe Coast, i 
would not have joined her. A few days aiUrwards, I went on 
board of the Dalrymple, Captain Jones, as mate; we had a \ery 
quick passage to Senegal, and brought our vessel to an auchor off 
t^eiiar. 



CHAPTEll V. 

In erosiing the Bar at Si^nepl ibe boat is opset by a Toftiado — We 
I eitcapfl tieing dL^vaured by iiharks only Iq be captured by the NaUves 

I »- Are taken into tbe inlf^rior of tbe country « and broui(hl bcTere the 

I Jiv^vo King , fram whose wraih ne art: saved t>y the intercession o( hh 

^^ fetoalii ailendaniij^ 

ou 
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A DAT or two after we had arrived, the master of another 
Tassel that was at anchor near to us came ou board and borrowed 
our long-boat and some hands that be might go in it to SeuegaL 
The caplain, who was an old friejid of the party who made the 
request, agreed Io lend it to him, and as accideals are \ery fre- 
quent with boa Is crossing the bar » oa accoutiV ol \!aft\i^^^'i^^^'^- 
e*», the k&8t sw/jumers were seUcted tut V\it Y*'^^^'^^ '^ ^^^^^wt 
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charge of the boat was giyen to me. We set off, Ave men rowing 
and I at the helm. When we approached the bar, a tornado, 
which had been for some time threatening, came upon us. The 
impetuosity of these blasts is to be matched in no part of the 
world, and as it came at once in its full force, we endeavoured, 
by putting the boat before it , to escape its furf. This compelled 
us to run to the southward along the coast. We managed to keep 
the boat up for a long while, and hoped to have weathered it, 
when, being on the bar, and in broken water, a large wave curled 
over us, filled the boat, and it went down in an instant. 

Our only chance now was to reach the shore by swimming, 
but it was at a distance, with broken water the whole way; and 
our great terror was from the sharks, which abound on the coast 
and are extremely ravenous — nor were we without reason for 
our alarm. Scarcely had the boat gone down , and we were all 
stretching out for the shore, when one of our men shrieked, 
having been seized by the sharks, and instantly torn to pieces. 
His blood stained the water all around, and this attracting all the 
sharks proved the means of our escape. Never shall I forget the 
horrible sensation which I felt as I struggled through the broken 
water, expecting every minute a limb to be taken off by one of 
those voracious animals. If one foot touched the other, my heart 
sank, thinking it was the nose of a shark, and that its bite wonld 
immediately follow. Agonized with these terrors, we struggled 
on — now a large wave curling over us and burying us under 
water, or now forced by the waves towards the beach, rolling us 
over and over. So battered were we by the surf, that we dived 
under the waves to escape the blows which we received, and then 
rose and struck out again. At last, worn out with exertion, we 
gained the shore, but ouf toil was not over. 

The beach was of a sand so light that it crumbled beneath us, 
and at the return of the wave which threw us on shore we were 
dragged back again , and buried in sand and water. We rose to 
renew our endeavours , but several times without success, for 
we could not obtain a firm footing. At last the Negroes , who had 
witnessed our accident, and who now came down in great num- 
bers oa the beach, laid hold of us as XYi^st«iV!kiTv<«\]L%\]L^^ vcA 
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dragged us bepDd the reach of the waves. Worn oul with fati§;ue 
me iay OQ the sand, wailing to tLScerlaio what the savai^es would 
do wilh us; Ihey were not Loug in leLtingus know, for the^ soon 
began to strip us of every article of clothing ou our backs. One nf 
i>ur men attempted to resist, upon i^hkh a ^'egro drove a spear 
through his thigh. 

Ildvtug divided our apparel, after some c«nsultatioQ, they 
tied our hands, and placiog us in the midst of a large force, 
armed with spears, and bows and arrows , they went off with us 
for the inland part of the counirj . Wc set off w iih heavy hearts ; 
taking, as ^vc thought, a last farewell of the ocean, and ^oing 
forwards in great apprcheusion of the fate that awaited us* The 
sand was very deep, and the heal of the sua eicessive, for it^as 
then about noon. Wilhout any garments , we were soon scorched 
and blistered all over, and in intolerable anguish ^ as well as 
fatigued- but the Negroes camp died us to move on , goading us 
with their spears if wc slackened our paee^ and threatening to run 
us through if we made a halt. We longed for the nighty as it 
would afford a temporary relief to our sufferings^ It came nt last, 
and the Negroes collected wood and lighted a Ore to keep off the 
wild beasts, lying round it in a circle, and placing us in the 
jnldst of them. We hoped to have some rest after what we had 
gone through, hut H was impossible — the night proved even 
worse than the day. The musquitoas came down upon us in sucli 
swarms, and their bites were so intolerable that we were atmost 
frantic. Our hands being tied , we could not heat them off ^ and 
we rolled over and over to get rjd of them. This made matters 
worse, for our whole bodies being covered with raised blisters 
from the rays of the sun, our roOmg over and over broke the 
blisters, and tlie sand getting into the wounds, added to the bites 
of the musquitoes, made our suff<:rings intolerable. We had 
before prayed for night, we now prated for day. Some prayed 
for death. 

When the sun rose , we set off again , our conductors utterly 
disregarding our anguish, and goading us on as beCat^* l^\V%, 
forenoon we arrived at a village, *\ietft wsx ^^t^'a ^^Vw^*-^ 
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each of us, and we continued our journey, passing by several 
small towns, consisting, as they all do in that country, of huts 
built of reeds, round in form, and gathered to a point at top. 
This day was the same as the preceding. We were pricked with 
spears if we stumbled or lagged, threatened with death if we had 
not strength to go on. At last the evening arrived, and the fires 
were lighted. The fires were much larger than before, I presume 
because the wild beasts were more numerous, for we heard thenoi 
howling in every direction round us, which we had not done on 
the night before. The musquitoes did not annoy us so much, 
and we obtained some intervals of broken rest. At daylight we 

^ resumed our journey , as near as we could judge by the sun , in a 
more easterly direction. 

During the first two days we were badly received by the in- 
habitants of the towns, whose people had been kidnapped so 
often for the slave-trade ; they hated the sight of our white faces, 
for they presumed that we had come for that purpose; but as we 
advanced in the interior, we were better treated, and the natives 
looked upon us with surprise and wonder, considering us as a 
new race of beings. Some of the women seeing how utterly eis 
hausted we were with fatigue and hunger, looked with compassion 
on us, and brought us plenty of boiled com and goats' milk to 
drink. This refreshed us greatly, and we continued our journey 
in anxious expectation of the fate for which we were reserved. 

On crossing a small river, which appeared to be the boundary 
of two different states, a multitude of Negroes approached, and 
seemed disposed to take us from our present masters , but after 
a conference, they agreed among themselves, and a party of them 
joined with those who had previously conducted us. We soon 
came to the edge of a desert, and there we halted till the Negroes 
had filled several calabashes and gourds full of water, and col- 
lected a quantity of boiled com. As soon as this was done, we 
set off again, and entered the desert. We were astonished and 
terrified when we looked around us, not a single vestige of her- 
bage, not a blade of grass was to be seen— all was one wide waste 
of barren sand, so light as to rise in clouds at the least wind, and 

we aaak bo deep in walking Ihioo^ VX ^ibiX txU^x^^ ^xi^^>&Ki^ 
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dr^g due toQi after the other. But we w^re repaid for our fatigue, 
for when we hailed at Jilgh!^ no fires were Hfhted, and to oar 
great delight we foiuid that there were no musquitoes toaiiDoyus. 
We TeU into a sound steep , which lasted till morDing^ and were 
much refreshed f indeed ^ so roaeb so as to enable us lo pursue 
' our journey wHh nlacrtty. 

In our passage over the desert we saw numbers of elephants* 
teeth, but no animals . How the teeih came there, unless it were 
that the elephants were lost in altempltn^ to eross the desert, I 
canDOl pretend to say. Before we bad crossed Ihe deserl, our water 
was expended, and we suGTered dreadfully Trom thirst, walking 
as we did during the whote day under a vertical sun, The night 
was equally painful, as we were so tortured with the want of 
watery but on the following day, when our strength was nearly 
exhausted, and we were debating whether we should nc>t lie down 
and allow the spears of our conductors to put an end to our mise* 
ries, we came to the banks of a river which the Negroes bad evi- 
deaily been anviously looking for* Here we drank plentifully, and 
remained all the day lo recruit ourselves , for the Xegroes were 
almost as eihausted as we were. The next morning we crossed 
the river, and plunged into a deep wood t the i;round being high, 
(be musquitoes did not annoy us so much as Ihey did down on the 
low marshy land near the sea-coast* During our traverse through 
the wood, we subsisted solely upon the birds and aDicnals which 
the Negroes killed with their bows and arrows. 

When we had forced our way through the forest ^ we found 
the country, as before, interspersed with wicker villages or 
small hamlets a( a few miles' distance from each other* Bound 
each village there were small patches of Guinea corn, and we 
frequently came to clusters of huts which had been deserted. 
Between the sea-coast and the desert we had traversed we ob- 
served that many of ihe inhabitants bad European Fire-arms, hut 
now the only weapons to be seen were spears and bows and 
arrows. As we advanced we were surrounded at every village by 

* the natives, who looked upon us with sar^rtst ^Vkil a'lViw.'iJMiCi'tv^., 

• e lam in i rjg u s , a n d e vid e D tly c otisi d htVh % u% ^ v\«.^ ^^^^^'^'^ > ^"^^^ 
morning we am red at 4 very Urge Ke%to w^^ 1 ^^^ ^'^^^.w^- 
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proached , our guards began to swell with pride and exultation, 
and drove us before themamongthe crowds of inhabitants, singing 
songs of triumph, and brandishing their weapons. Having been 
driven through a great part of the town, we arrived at a number 
of huts separated by a high palisade from the rest, and appro- 
priated, as we afterwards found, to the use of the king of the 
country, his wives and attendants. Here we waited outside some 
time, while our guards went in and acquainted this royal per- ' 
sonage with the present which they had brought for him. 

We had reason to think that our captors were not his subjects, 
but had been at variance with him, and had brought us as a pre- 
sent, that thej^ might make peace with an enemy too strong for 
them. We were at last ordered to go inside the inclosure, and 
found ourselves in a large open building, constructed like the 
others, of reeds and boughs. In the centre was squatted a 
ferocious-looking old Negro, attended by four young Negro 
women. He was r/iw-boned and lean, and of a very large frame. 
A diabolical ferocity was imprinted on his grim countenance, and 
as he moved his arms and legs he showed that under his loose 
skin there was a muscle of extraordinary power. I never had 
before seen such a living type of brutal strength and barbarity. 
On a mat before him were provisions of different kinds. Behind 
him stood several grim savages who held >his weapons, and on 
each side, at a greater distance, were rows of Negroes, with 
their heads bent down and their arms crossed, awaiting hi» 
orders. The chief or king, as well as the four women, had 
clothes of the blue cotton cloth of the country, that is, one piece 
wrapped round the loins and descending to the ankles, and 
another worn o\er their shoulders ; but, with few exceptions, all 
the rest, as well as the inhabitants generally , were quite naked. 
So were we , as the reader may recollect. Round the necks of 
the women were rows of gold beads, longer by degrees, until 
the last of the rows hung lower than their bosoms, and both the 
king and they had large bracelets of gold round their arms, 
wrists, and legs. The women, who were young and well- 
Jookiag, stared at us with eager astonishment, while the old 
k/ng scowled upon us so as to freeze ow YAoo^. kx\^?x> mV&% 
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from the ground, he took his sabre fh>m the man who held it 
behind him, and walked up among us, who with our heads 
bowed, and breathless with fear, awaited our impending fate. I 
happened to be standing the foremost, and grasping my arm with 
a gripe which made my heart sink, with his hand which held the 
sword he bent down my head still lower than it was. I made sure 
that he was about to cut off my head , when the women , who had 
risen from the ground, ran crowding round him, and with 
mingled entreaties and caresses strove to induce him not to put 
his intentions, if such he really had, into execution. They pre- 
yailed at last; the youngest took away his sword, and then they 
led him back to his seat, after which the iromen came to us to 
gratify their curiosity. They felt our arms and breasts, putting 
innumerable questions to those who brought us thither. -- Thty 
appeared yery much amazed at the length of my hair, forThad 
worn it tied in a long cue. Taking hold of it, they gave it two or 
three severe pulls, to ascertain if it really grew to my head, and 
finding that it did so, they expressed much wonder. When 
their curiosity was satisfied, they then appeared to consider our 
condition, and haying obtained the old king's permission, they 
brought us a calabash full of cush-^ush, that is Guinea corn 
boiled into a thick paste. Our hands being still tied; we could 
only by shaking our heads express onr inability to profit 1^ their 
kindness* Understanding what we meant, they imme'diately cut 
our thongs, and the youngest of the four perceiving that my arms 
were benumbed from having been confined so many days, and 
that I could not use them , showed the most lively commiseration 
for my sufferings. She gently chafed my wrists with her hands, 
and showed every sign of pity in her countenance , as indeed did 
all the other three. But I was by far the youngest of the whole 
party who had been captured, and seemed most to excite their 
pity and good-will. Shortly afterwatds we were all taken into an 
adjoining tent or hut, and our bodies were rubbed all over with '-> 
an oil, which after a few days' application left us perfectly 
healed, and as smooth as silk. So altered weift out ^cscA\vS»^^ 
that those very people who had guarded xis '^lAi V^«\x ^j^*^* ^'^^x 
ibresteaed us with death, were now ot A«i^d\» -vii^^^!^^ "^^-^ *^ 
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as the king's wives frequently came to see how we were treated, 
we were served with the utmost humility and attention. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I am given as a Slave to the old King's Favourite, Wbyna — Assist my 
young Mistress to make her Toilet — Hold frequent Conversations 
with her, and become strongly attached to her — My Hatred and 
Dread of the old King increase — He shoots a Man with Bird- 
arrows. 

One morning, after we had been about three weeks in these 
comfortable quarters, I was summoned away from my compa- 
nions into the presence of the king. When I came before him a 
small manacle- was fixed round my left ancle, and another round 
my left wrist, with a light chain connecting the two. A circle of 
feathers was put round my head, and a loose cloth wrapped round 
my loins. I was then led forw.ard to him with my arms crossed 
over my breast, and my head bowed. By his orders I was then 
placed behind the youngest of the four women, the one who had 
chafed my wrists, and I was given to understand that I was her 
slave, and was to attend upon her, to which, I must say, I gave 
a joyful assent in my heart, although I did not at that time show 
any sign^ of gladness. There I remained, with my arms folded, 
and bowed as before, until dinner was brought in, and a cala- 
bash full of cush-cush was put into my hands to place before the 
king and his wives. My first attempt at service was not very 
adroit, for, in my eagerness to do my duty, I tripped over the 
corner of the mat which served them for a table, and tumbling 
headlong forward, emptied the calabash of cush-cush which I 
held in my hand upon the legs of the old king, who sat opposite 
to where I was advancing. He jumped up roaring out with anger, 
while I in my fear sprung on my legs, and rushed to the side of 
the apartment, expecting immediate death* Fortunately the 
victuals in this country are always served up cool, and my new 
mistress easily obtained my pardon, laughing heartily at the 
scene, and at my apprehension. 

The reptisi being over, I va* otto^^\ftl^\Vwi«»^\^>s*-t^%s, 
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who retired to another hat, according to their custom , to sleep 
daring the heat of the day. I was placed before the door to pre- 
Tent her being disturbed. My only duty now was to attend apon 
my yoang mistress. She was the king^s fayoarite wife, and as 
she was aniformly kind and gentle, I should have almost ceased 
to lament my loss of liberty had it not been from the fear I had of 
the old monarch. 1 knew that my preservation depended entirely 
upon my mistress's favour, and I endeavoured all I could to con- 
ciliate her by the most sedulous attentions to please. Young and 
generous in disposition, she was easily satisfied by my ready 
obedience and careful service. I do not think that she was more 
than seventeen years of age; but they are women at fourteen in 
that country, and even earlier. She was a Negress as to colour, 
but not a real Negress; for her hair, although short and very 
wavy, was not woolly, and her nose was straight. Her mouth 
was small, and her teeth beautiful. Her figure was^ perfect, her 
limbs being very elegantly formed. When she first rose in the 
morning, I attended her to the brow of a hill just without^the 
palisades, inhere with devout but mistaken piety she adored the 
rising sun — at least it appeared to me that she did so. She then 
went down to the river to bathe , and as soon as her hair was dry 
she had it dressed. This office, after a short time,^ devolved 
upon me, and I became very expert, having to rub her hair with 
a sweet oil, and then roll it up in its natural curls with a quill, 
so as to dispose them to the most fanciful advantage as to form. 

After her toilet was complete, she went to feed her poultry, 
and some antelopes and other beasts, and then she practised at 
a mark with her bow and arrows and javelin till about ten o'clock, 
when she went to the king's hut, and they all sat down to eat 
together. After the repast, which lasted some time, if sbedid 
not repose with the king, she retired to her own hut, where she 
usually refreshed herself tiU about four o'^clock, when she re- 
turned to the king, or ranged the woods, or otherwise amused 
herself during the rest of the evening. I will say for the old sa- 
vage that he did not confine bis wives. Such wa& <w& ^^xs^^cty^. 
coarse of life, and wherever she went I «lUii^^^^'^» T^as.^- 
tsehmeBt I showed and retUy Celt ftw hiet sw»ax^^^« cwDSAs-wtR.> 
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and she always treated me in a kind and familiar manner. Their 
language consists of few words compared to our own, and in. a 
short time , by help of signs, we understood each other tolerably 
well. She appeared to have a most ardent curiosity to knsw who 
we were, and from whence we came, and all the time that we 
passed alone was employed in putting questions , and my endea- 
vouring to find out her meaning and answer them. This, although 
very difficult at first, I was eventually enabled to accomplish in* 
differently well. 8he'was most zealous in her mistaken religion, 
and one morning when I was following her to her devotions on 
the hill, she asked me where my God was? I pointed upwards, 
upon which she told me with great joy and innocency, that hers 
was there too, and that, therefore, th6y must be the same God, 
or if not they must be friends. Convinced that she was right, she 
made me worship with her, bowing my head down to the sand, 
and going through the same forms, which of course I did not 
understand the meaning of; but I prayed to my God, and there- 
fore made no objection , as it was pleasing to her. This apparent 
conformity in religion recommended me more strongly to her, 
and we became more intimate, and I was certainly attached to 
her by every tie of gratitude. 1 was quite happy in the friendship 
and kindness she showed towards me ; the only drawback was 
my fear of the proud old king, and the recollection of him often 
made me check myself, and suddenly assume a more distant and 
respectful demeanour towards her. I soon found out that she 
dreaded the old savage as much as I did, and hated him even 
more. In his presence she treated me very sternly, and ordered 
me about in a very dictatorial manner; but when we were alone, 
and had no fear of being seen, she would then be very familiar, 
sometimes even locking her arm into mine, and laughing as she 
pointed out the contrast of the colours, and in the full gaiety of 
her young heart rejoicing that we were alone, and could .converse 
freely together. A^ she was very intelligent, she soon perceived 
that I possessed much knowledge that she did not, and that she 
could not comprehend what I wanted to teach her. This induced 
ber to look upon me with respect as well as kindness. 

Oae day I purposely left ber bov btbm4\ii libfc V\>x. ^Xiw^ \s« 
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companions resided \ and on her aski ttg me for U ^ I Lold her Lhal ■ 
1 had done so ^ but thai I would make my compAnioDs send il;S 
wi(hout my going back. I lore off a piece of Ihc bark of a tree^ H 
and ^itli Ihc point of an arro^ I wrote to one of Ihcm, de£irrn|f<i'^ 
him to send it by bearer; and callmg a young Negro hoy, (old him ^| 
in her preBenee to give lhal piece of bark lo Ibe white man, anilH 
come back again to the queen* Whyoa, for such was the name H 
of my mistress queen ^ stood in suspense , waiting the result; ■Al'jH 
a few minutes the boy returned , bringing the bow. AstoQishei^H 
at Ihis^ &be made me writf again and again for her arrows^ hev^H 
lanee^ and tnauy other things. Findiog by these being imine-.^| 
diately sent that yte had a method of communicating wilh cacb^ 
other at u distance, she earnestly insisted upon being taught s<»S 
surprising ao arU Going at a distance from me, she ordered nia^f 
to talk to her when out of bearing, and linding that I could not,fl 
or, as she seemed to suppose, that I would not, she became dis^^H 
eonleoted and out of humour, f could by no meanly make heB^| 
Gooiprehend how it ^vas performed, but I madoberundefsian<lfl| 
that as soon as I was fully acqutjinted with her laaguAge, I should ^M 
be able to teaeb ber. She was satisBed with this^ but made me ^| 
promise that I would teach nobody else* "^H 

By the canoes in the river ^ I easHy made her comprehend (hat^H 
I came in a vast boat from a distant land, oyer a great expanse of^^f 
water, and also how it was that we fell into the Negroes' power. ^| 
I then found out from her that the Negroes had pretended that we ^M 
bad ijxvaded their land lo procure slaves > and that they had van-- ^M 
quisbed us in battle ; hence their songs of triumph ou bringing ^M 
as to the king. I pointed out the tteavenly bodies to her in tba^^| 
evenings, trying to make her comprehend something of their na- '^M 
ture aud motions, hut in vain, Tbis had, however, one good ^M 
effect^ she looked up to me with more respect, hoping tiiat som6^^| 
day, when I could fully explain myself, she mif^bi be herself taught^ H 
all these wonders, Wilh these feelings towards me , added to ""f ^B 
sedulous endeavours to please her, and obey her slightest wishesy^H 
il is not surprising that she treated ine as a com^aai^iTi, *LVvd. ^t?fli^J 
as a slave, and gave rac every innoecnlpratil t:il^%t tjXV^^itv^^v. 
Mdre i B&fer wished, and almost dtca^dtd vVi^V e^m \^^:vv£VM-v 
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would be too great. Happy when alone with her , I ever returned 
with reluctance to the presence of the old king, whose sight and 
company I dreaded. 

The boundless cruelty of this monster was a continual check 
to all my happiness. Accustomed to blood from his childhood^ 
he appeared wholly insensible to human feelings, and derided the 
agonies of the wretches who daily fell by his hands. One day hs 
amused himself by shooting small bird-arrows at a man who was 
bound to a post before the tent, which was placed there for the 
punishment of those who were his \ictims. He continued for 
hours fixing the arrows in different parts of his body, mimicking 
and deriding his cries. At last , contrary to his intentions, one 
of the arrows hit the man in the throat, and his head drooped. As 
the old savage saw that the poor man was dying, he drew another 
arrow and sent it through his heart, very much annoyed at his 
disappointment in not prolonging the poor creature's sufferings. 
I was witness to this scene with silent horror, and many more of 
a similar nature. I hardly need say, that 1 felt what my punish- 
ment would be if I bad by any means roused the jealousy of this 
monster; and I knew that, without giving him real cause, a mo- 
ment of bare suspicion would be sufficient to sacrifice my mis- 
tress as well as me. 



CHAPTER' Vn. 

I attend the King on a hunting Expedition — Chase of wild Animals — 
Whyna and I in great danger from a Tiger — Barbarity of the King 
to my young Mistress — I try to soothe her — I and my Companions 
are ransomed — Sad parting with Whyna ~ After an Encounter with, a 
hostile People , we reach Senegal — Return to England. 

I HAD been about three months in captivity, when the old 
king with his four wives and a large party of Negroes, left the 
town, and went into the woods to hunt. My companions were 
left in the town , but I was ordered to attend my mistress , and I 
went with the hopes of being able by some means to make mj 
escape, for my fear of the old monarch was much greater than my 
regard for mjr mistress. As I had not become «L^I^^tv^t^.'^^^^l^JEk% 
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bows aod arrows, or in hurling the ja\elin, I was equipped with 
a strong spear. My mistress was skilful to admiration with the 
arrow and javelin ; she never missed her aim that I knew, aod she 
certafniy never appeared to such advantage as she did at this 
hunting-party. Her activity, her symmetry of limb, and her 
courage, her skill with her weapons, all won the heart of the old 
king; and I believe that his«trong attachment to her arose more 
from her possession of the above qualities than from any other 
cause. Certain it is , that the old savage doted on her — she was 
the only being who could bend his stubborn will. As his age 
prevented him from joining in the chase, he always appeared to 
part with her with regret, and to caution her not to run into use- 
less danger; and when we returned at night, the old man's 
eyes sparkled with the rapture of dotage as he welcomed her 
return. 

The method of our chase was to beat the country, with a 
number of men, in a vast circle, until we had-gathered all the 
game into one thicket; then the strongest warriors with their 
large spears went in and drove out the game, which was killed by 
the hunters who hovered about within the circle. 

The animals which we had to encounter were large fierce 
black pigs, leopards, jackals, tigers, mountain cats, and others 
which I have no name for — and in spite of the ferocity of many 
of these animals when they bounded out, they were met with such 
a shower of javelins , or transfiied by the strong stabbing-spears 
of the warriors, that few escaped, and they rarely did any mis- 
chief. One day, however, the beaters having just entered a 
thicket, Whyna, who was eager for the sport, and plied within 
the circle with the other hunters, hearing a rustling in the jungle, 
went to the verge of it, to be the first to strike the animal which 
came out. As usual, I was close to her, when a large tiger 
burst out, and she pierced him with her javelin, but not sufficient 
to wound the animal so severely as to disable him. The tiger 
turned , and 1 drove my spear into his throat. This checked him, 
as it remained in, but in a spring which he gave the handle htok& 
short oflf , and although the iron wenl toVti^i Vj^ , wa ^«!w^^^ '^^^ 
mmaeat. Wbyaa ran , and so ^d 1 , Vo ^^^^^^^ uwsl^^X^^^^^'^ 
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fury; for^ although after I had wounded it with my spear, we 
had both retreated, we were not so far, but that jo two or three 
bounds he would have been upon us. My mistress was as fleet 
as the wind, and soon passed me, but as she passed n$e she 
caught me by the hand, and dragged me along at a pace that with 
difficulty I could keep my legs. The surrounding hunters 
alarmed at her danger, and knpwing what they had to expect from 
the mercy of the old king if she was destroyed by the animal^ 
closed in between us and the tiger, and after a fierce combat, in 
which some were killed and many wounded, they despatched 
him with their spears. The head of the animal, whi^h was of 
unusual size, was cut off and carried home to the old king in 
triumph ; and when he heard of the danger that Whyna had been 
in, he caressed her with tears, and I could not help saying that 
the old wretch had some heart after all. Whyna told the king 
that if I had not pierced the animal with my spear, and prevented 
his taking his first spring, she should have lost her life, and the 
monster grinned a ghastly smile at me, which I presume he 
meant for either approbation or gratitude. 

At other times the chase would be that of the multitude of 
birds which were to be found in the woods. The bow and arrow 
only were used, and all I had to do now was to pick up all my 
mistress had killed, and return her arrows — she would constantly 
kill on the wing with her arrow, which not many could do besides 
her. By degrees I imbibed a strong passion for the sport, at- 
tended as it was with considerable danger, and was never so 
happy as when engaged in it. We remained about two months 
in the woods, when the king was tired, and we returned to the 
town, where I continued for some time to pass the same kind of 
life as I had done before. 

I should have been quite happy in my slavery from my affec- 
tion to my mistress, had not a fresh instance of the unbounded 
cruelty of the old monarch occurred a few days after our return 
from the chase, which filled us all with consternation and horror, 
for we discovered that not even my mistress, Whyna, could al- 
ways prevail with the savage monster. 



^ Oae moraing I perceived that one of VVi^VLUi^'s^^tdfi^ ^ha 
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had always treated me vith great kindness, and with whom I was 
Terj intimate, was tied up to the executioner's post before tha 
hut. Aware of the fate which awaited him, I ran to the hut of 
Whyna, and so great was my distress that I could not speak ^ all 
I could do was to clasp her knees and repeat the man's name, 
poiotiog to the post to which he was tied. She understood me, 
and eager to save the man, or to oblige me, she ran to the large 
hut, and attempted to intercede with the old barbariao for the 
man's life ; but he was in an agony of rage and passion ; he re- 
fused her, lifting up his sabre to despatch the man ; Whyna was 
rash enough to seize the king's arm , and prevent the blow ; at 
this his rage redoubled, his eyes glowed like^live coals, and 
turning to her with the look of a demon, he caught her by the 
hair, and dragging her across his feet, lifted up his scimitar in 
the act to strike off her head. I sickened with horror at the danger 
she was in , but I thought he would hot strike. I had no weapon, 
but if he had done so, I would have revenged her death, even if 
I had lost my life. At last the old monster let go her hair, spurn* 
ing her away with his foot, so that she rolled over on the sand, 
and then turning to the unhappy man, with an upward slanting 
blow of his sabre, he ripped him up from the flank to the chest, 
so that his bowels fell down at his feet; he then looked round 
at us all with an aspect which froze our blood, and turned 
away sulkily to his hut, leaving us to recover our spirits how we 
might. 

Poor Whyna, terrified and enraged at the same time, as soon 
as I had led her to her hut, and we were by ourselves , gave way 
to the storm of passion which swelled her bosom, execrating her 
husband with the utmost loathing and abhorrence, and lamenting 
in the most passionate manner her having ever been connected 
with him. Trembling alike at the danger to which I had exposed 
her, and moved by her condition, I could not help mingling my 
tears with hers, and endeavoured by earesses and condoling with 
her to reduce her excitement. Had the old king seen me , I know 
what both our fates would have been, bat at that time I cared nat.« 
I was very young, very impetuous, andl-v^'a x^^^^h^^^^'V 
woald not permit cither her or myscif U> ^« ti»!W«o%^^- >iN>m>» 
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she sobbed herself to sleeps and I took my usual station outside 
of the hut. It ^nras well that I did sa, for not five minutes after- 
wards the old wretch, having got oyei^ his temper, came out of 
his tent and bent his steps towards the hut, that he might make 
jfriends with her, for she was too necessary to his happiness. 
He soon treated her with his accustomed kindness, but I per- 
ceived that after the scene I have described , her aversion for him 
was doubled. 

There were some scores of women in the various huts within 
the palisade, all of whom I understood were wives to the old 
monarch, but none but the four we found with him when we were 
jSrst brought into his presence were ever to be seen in his com- 
pany. I had , by means of my kind mistress , the opportunity of 
constantly supplying my companions with fowls and venison, 
which was left from the king's table, and through her care, they 
always met with kind and gentle usage. 

For another two months did I thus remain happy in the com- 
pany of Whyna, and miserable when in the presence of the king, 
whose eye it was impossible to meet without quailing; when one 
morning we were all ordered out, and were surrounded by a large 
party armed with spears, javelins, and bird-arrows — I say bird- 
arrows , as those that they use in war are much larger. We soon 
discovered that we were to be sent to some other place, but where 
or why, we could not find out. Shortly afterwards the crowd 
opened, and Whyna made her appearance. She took the feather 
circle off my head, and the manacles off my wrist and leg, and 
went and laid them at the king's feet. She then returned, and 
told me that I was free as well as my companions, but that I only, 
if I chose , had permission to remain with her. 

I did not at first reply. She then , in the most earnest man- 
ner, begged me to remain with her as her slave; and as she did 
not dare to say what she felt, or use caresses to prevail upon me, 
she stamped her little feet with eagerness and impatience. The 
struggle in my own heart was excessive. I presumed that we were 
about to be made a present to some other king, and I felt that I 
never could expect so easy and so pleasant a servitude as I then 
eajojed, I w9ls sincerely attached , ml^ Vii^tt^\»»x^tVi , \ ^*a 
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more than attached, to Whyna; I felt that it was dangerous. 
Had the old king been dead, I woaid have been content to pass 
my life with her ; and I was still hesitating, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of my companions, when the crowd opened a little, 
and I beheld the old king looking at me, and I felt convinced that 
his jealousy was at last aroused, and that if I consented to re- 
main, my life would not be worth a day's purchase. 

Whyna also turned , and met the look of the old king. Whe- 
ther she read in his countenance what I did, I know not ; but this 
is certain, she made no more attempts to persuade me, but 
waving her hand for us to set off on our journey, she slowly re- 
tired, and when arrived at the hut turned round towards us. We 
all prostrated ourselves before her, and then set off on our 
journey. She retired to the door of her own hut, and two or three 
times waved her hand to us, at which our guards made us every 
time again prostrate ourselves. She then walked out to the little 
hill where she always went up to pray, and for the last time waved 
her hand, and then I perceived her sink down on the ground, 
and turn her head in the direction which she always did when she 
prayed. 

, We now proceeded on our journey in a north-west direction, 
our guards treating us with the greatest kindness. We rested 
every day from ten till four o'clock in the afternoon, and then 
walked till late at night. Com was supplied us from the scattered 
hamlets as we passed along, and our escort procured us flesh and 
fowl with their bows and arrows ; but we were in a state of great 
anxiety to know where we were going, and nobody appeared able 
or willing to tell us. I often thought of Whyna, and at times 
repented that I had not remained with her, as I feared falling into 
a worse slavery, but the recollection of the old king's diabolical 
parting look was sufficient to make me think that it was best as it 
was. Now that I had left my mistress , I thought of her kindness 
and amiable qualities, and her affection for me ; and although it 
may appear strange that I should feel myself in love with a black 
woman, I will not deny but that I was so. I could not helq beiast^ 
so, and that is all the excuse I can oSqt. 

Oar guards now iofonned us tlnal^^ ^w^ ^x^^xjXXa^^^M^^^^^ 
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few miles through the territory of another king, and that they 
were not sure what our reception might be ; but this was soon 
made evident, for we observed a party behind us, which moved 
as We moved, although they did not attack us; and soon after- 
wards a larger body in front were blocking up our passage, and 
we found that we were beset. The commander of our party, 
therefore, gave orders for battle, and he put into our hands strong 
spears, they being the only weapons we could use, and entreated 
us to fight. Our party was greatly outnumbered by the enemy, 
but ours were chosen warriors. As for us white men , we kept 
together, agreeing among ourselves, that we would defend our- 
selves if attacked , but would not oflfend either party by taking an 
unnecessary part in the fray, as it was immaterial to us to whom 
we belonged. ' 

The battle, or rather skirmish, soon began. They dispersed, 
and shot their arrows from behind the trees, and this warfare 
continued some time without damage to either party , till at last 
they attacked us closely; then, our commander killing that of 
the enemy, they gave way just as another party was coming 
forward to attack us white men ; but finding us resolute in our 
defence, and our own warriors coming to our assistance, the 
rout was general. They could not, however, prevent some pri- 
soners from being taken'; most of them wounded with the bird- 
arrows, which, having their barbs twisted in the form of an S, 
gave great pain in their extraction. I observed that a particular 
herb chewed, and bound up with the bleeding wound, was their 
only remedy, and that when the bone was injured, they con- 
sidered the wound mortal. 

We now turned to the eastward to get back into our own terri- 
tory; we left the prisoners and wounded at a village, and re- 
ceiving a reinforcement, we took a circuit to avoid this hostile 
people, and continued our route. On the eighth morning, just 
as we were stopping to repose, one of the warriors, who had 
mounted a hill before us , shouted and waved his hand. We ran 
U]^ to him, and as soon as we gained the summit, were trans- 
ported with the sight of the British flag flying on Senegal fort, 
oa the other side of the river. We noif \Midttii\ao^ \^^n.M ^^^^ 
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means or another we had been ransomed, and so it proved to be ; 
for the governor hearing that we were prisonei^s up the country^ 
liad Jsent messengers offering the old king a handsome present for 
onr liberation. I afterwards found out that the price paid in 
goods amounted to about fifty-six shillings a-head. The governor / 
received us kindly, clothed us, and sent us down to the ship, 
which was with a full cargo in the road, and intending to sail the 
next day, and we were received and welcomed by our messmates 
as men risen from the dead. 

We sailed two days afterwards, and had a fortunate voyage 
home to Liverpool. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Liverpool Ladies are very civil to me — I am admitted into good 
Society — Introduced to Captain Levee — Again sail to Senegal «* 
Overhear a Conspiracy to seize the ^hip by the Crew of a Slaver, but 
am enabled to defeat it — Am thanked and rewarded by the Owner — 
Take a Trip to London with Captain Levee — Stopped by Highwaymen 
on the Road — Put up at a Tavern — Dissipated Town Life ^ Remove 
to a genteel Boarding-House — Meet with a Government Spy ^ 
Return to Liverpool. 

As the captain reported me to be a very attentive and good 
officer, although I was then but twenty-three years of age, and 
as I had been previously on good terms and useful to the owner, 
I was kindly received by him, and paid much more attention to, 
than my situation on board might warrant. My captivity among 
the Negroes, and the narrative I gave of my adventures, were 
also a source of much interest. I was at first questioned by the 
gentlemen of Liverpool, and afterwards one of the merchant's 
ladies, who had heard something «f my adventures, and found 
out that I was a young and personable man, with better manners 
than are usually to be^ound before the mast, invited me one 
evening to a tea-party, that I might amuse her friends with my 
adventures. They were most curious about the Negro queen^ 
Whyna, inquiring into every particular as to her personal ap- 
pearance and dress, and trying to &ii4oqX, «s^QTClft.\vT^:^vv^^^^ 
if there was any Ching of an intrigue Yi<iVwtwi vis. 'Vb»h ^^^^ 
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their little fingers at me, when I solemnly. declared that there was 
not, and one or two of them cajoled me aside to obtain my acknow- 
ledgment of what they really believed to be the truth, although 
I would not confess it. 

When they had tired themselves with asking questions about 
the Negro queen, they then began to ask about myself, and how 
it happened I was not su,ch a bear, and coarse in my manners and 
address, as the other seamen. To this I could gi^'e no other 
reply but that I had been educated when a child. They would 
fain know who were my father and mother, and in what station of 
life It had pleased God to place them ; but I hardly need say, my 
dear Madam, to you who are so well acquainted with my birth 
and parentage, that I would not disgrace my family by acknow- 
ledging that one of their sons was in a situation so unworthy ; not 
that I thought at that time, nor do I think now, that I was so 
much to blame in preferring independence in a humble position, 
to the life that induced me to take the step which I did ; but as I 
could not state who my family were without also stating why I had 
quitted them, I preserved silence, as I did not think that I had 
any right to communicate family secrets to strangers. The con- 
sequences of my first introduction to genteel society were very 
agreeable ; I received many more invitations from the company 
assembled, notwithstanding that my sailor's attire but ill corre- 
sponded with the powdered wigs and silk waistcoats of the gen- 
tlemen, or the hoops and furbelows of satin which set off the 
charms of the ladies. 

At first 1 did not care so much, but as I grew more at my ease, 
I felt ashamed of my dress, and the more so as the young foplings 
would put their glasses to their eyes, and laok at me as if I were 
a monster. But supported as I was by the fair sex, I cared little 
for them. The ladies vowed that I was charming, and paid me 
much courtesy ; indeed my vanity more than once made me su- 
spect that I was something more than a mere favourite with one 
or two of them, one especially, a buiom young person, and very 
coquettish, who told me, as we were looking out of the bay win- 
dow of thewithdrawing-room, that since I ^ould be so secret 
%yJib respect to what took place between vYi^ ^%%xfe^% ^^^^ti *si^ 
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myself 9 I must be sure to command the good-vill and favour of 
the ladies, who always admired discretion in so young and so 
handsome a man. But I was not to be seduced by this flattery, 
for somehow or another I had ever before me the French lady, 
and her conduct to me; and I had almost a dislike, or I should 
rather say, I had imbibed an indifference for the sex. 

This admission into good society did, however, have one 
effect upon me ; it made me more particular in my dress , and all 
my wages were employed in the decoration of my person. At that 
time you may recollect, Madam, there were but two styles of 
dress among tke seamen ; one was that worn by those who sailed 
in the northern seas, and the other by those who navigated in 
the tropical countries, both suitable to the climates. The first 
was the jacket, woollen frock, breeches, and petticoat of canvas 
over all, with worsted stockings, shoes, and buckles, and 
usually a cap of skin upon the head ; the other a light short 
jacket, with hanging buttons, red sash, trowsers, and neat 
shoes and buckles, with a small embroidered cap with falling 
crown , or a hat and feather. It was this last which I had always 
worn, having been continually in warm climates, and my hair 
was dressed in its natural ringlets instead of a wig, which I was 
never partial to, although very common among seamen ; my ears 
were pierced, and I wore long gold earrings, as well as gilt 
buckles in my shoes; and, by degrees, I not only improved 
my dress so as to make it very handsome in materials, but my 
manners were also ver^ much altered for- the better. 

I had been at Liverpool about two months, waiting for the 
ship to unload and take in cargo for another voyage , when a 
privateer belonging to the same owner, came into port with four 
prizes of considerable value ; and the day afterwards I was in- 
vited by the owner to meet the captain who commanded the pri- 
vateer. 

He was a very different looking person from Captain Weather- 
all, who was a stout, strong- limbed man, with a weather- 
beaten countenance. He, on the contrary, was a young man of 
about twenty-six , very slight in person , ^^ ^ ^^t"^ ^wasJv'Kws^^ 
lulf and eyes jet black. I sla<>u\d\iWLfcA\^^>s^^«^^'^'^^^'®^^^ 
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•ome Jew — for he bore tliat cast of countenadce^ and I after- 
wards discovered that he was of that origin , although I cannot 
•ay that he ever followed the observances of that remarkable 
people. He was handsomely dressed , wearing his hair slightly 
powdered, a laced coat and waistcoat, blue sash and trowsers, 
with silver-mounted pistols and dagger in his belt, and a smart 
hanger by his side. He had several diamond rings on his finger, 
and carried a small clouded cane. Altogether, I had never fallen 
in with so smart and prepossessing a personage, and should have 
taken him for one of the gentlemen commanding the king's ships, 
rather than the captain of a Liverpool privateer. He talked well 
and fluently, and with an air of command and decision, taking 
the lead in the company, although it might have been considered 
that he was not by any means the principal person in it. The 
owner , during the evening, informed me that he was a first-rate 
officer, ofgreat personal courage, and that he had made a great 
deal of money, which he had squandered away almost as fast as 
be received it. 

With this person, whose name was Captain Levee (an alter- 
ation, I suspect, from Levi)/ I was much pleased; and as I 
found that he did not appear to despise my acquaintance, I took 
much pains to please him, and we were becoming very intimate, 
when hiy ship was ready to sail. I now found that I was promoted 
to the office of first mate , which gave me great satisfaction. 

We sailed with an assorted cargo, but very light, and nothing 
of consequence occurred during our passage out. We made good 
traffic on the coast as we ran down it,, receiving ivory, gold-dust,, 
and wax, in exchange for our printed cottons and hardware. 
After being six weeks on the coast), we put into Senegal to dis- 
pose of the remainder of our cargo; which we soon did to the 
governor, who gave us a fair exchange, although by no means so 
profitable a barter as what we had made on the coast; but that we 
did not expect for what might be called the refuse of our cargo. 
The captain was much pleased, as he knew the owner would be 
satisfied with him, and, moreover, he had himself a venture in 
the cargo; add we had just received the remainder of the ivory 
/row ilie §foverBiar'8 stores , and had onVj lo ^'tX o\i\ic\w^«L%\iW 
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dencj of provMoBS and water for our homeward voyage , when (| ^M 
cifcumslaDce took place which I must now relale. ^ 

ur crow consisted of the captaio, aod myself » as first mate, 
tlie second male, and twelve seamen, four of which were those 
who had hiisn taken prisoners with me, and had been released, ^ 
as I have related, in oar previous voyage. These four men were 
very much attached tome, I believe chiefly from my kindness to 
them when 1 was a slave to the queen Whyna , as I always pro- 
cured for them every thing which I could, and, 'through the eier- 
lions of my mistress » had them iilenii fully supplied with provi- 
sions from the king's table. The second male and other eighl 
mcQ we had shipped al Liverpool. They were fine, stout fellowSj^ 
but appeared to be loose characters, but that we did not discover 
titi after we had sailed. There was anchored with us at Senegal a 
low black brig, employed in the slave-trade, which had made 
the bay at the same time that we did ; and to their great sur- 
prise — ■ fur she was considered a very fast sailer — she was 
beaten at all poiuts by our ship , which was cousidered the fifi test 
ve&gel out of Liverpool. The crew of the Blaver were numerous, 
and as bloodthirsty a set of looking fellows as ever I fell in with^ 
Their boat was coDliutially alougside of our vessel, and I per- 
ceived that their visits were made to the eight men whom we bad 
shipped ai Liverpool, aud that they did not appear inclined to be 
at all intimate with the rest of the crew. This roused my suspi'^^^H 
cious, although I said nothing ; but I watched them very closely. ^M 
One forenoon, as I was standing at the foot of the companion- ^M 
ladder , concealed by the booby-hatch from the sight of those oe ^M 
deck, I heard our men talking over the side , and at last^ as I '^^| 
mained concealed ^ (hat I might overbear the conversatiou, one ^l^M 
the sJaver's men from the boat said, ''To-night^ at eight o'clockr^H 
we will comi^ to arrange the whole business/' The boa^t thcti^H 
fihoved off, and pulled for the brig. .^H 

Now , it was the custom of tlie captain to go on shore eveifsj| 
evening to drink sangaree and smoke with the governor j and very 
often I went with him, leaving the ship in cbar(^e qC lb<!. s't^^iiwi. 
ma te. 1 1 had bee n my inte ntio n , aud \ \ia4 %\ixv*4 ^^ \cKi5^VKi ^ ^ 
second mate f 10 go tkis evening » as \i^a^ V^^^V'^'^"^^^'^*^^'^^^" 
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we should remain at Senegal; but from what I overheard I made 
up iny mind that I would not go. About an hour before sunset , I 
complained of headache and sickness, and sat down under the 
awning over the after part of the quarter-deck. When the captaia 
came up to ^o on shore, he asked me if I was ready, but I made 
no answer, only put my hand to my head. 

The captain, supposing that t was about to be attacked by the 
fever of the country, was much concerned, and desired the se- 
cond mate to help him to take me down to the state-room, and 
then went on shore; the boat was, as usual, pulled by the four 
men who were prisoners with me, and whom the captain found 
he could trust on shore better than the others belonging to the 
crew, who would indulge in liquor whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. I remained in my bed-place till it was nearly eight o'clock, 
and then crept softly up the companion-hatch to ascertain who 
was on deck. 

The men were all below in the fore-peak at their suppers, and' 
as I had before observed that their conferences were held on the 
forecastle, I went forward, and covered myself up with a part of 
the main-topsail, which the men had been repairing during the 
day. From this position I could hear all that passed, whether 
they went down into the fore-peak, or remained to converse on the 
forecastle. About ten minutes afterwards I heard the boat grate 
against the ship's side, and the men of the slaver mount on 
the deck. 

^' All right?" inquired one of the slavers. 

^^Yes," replied our second mate ; << skipper and his men are 
on shore , and the first mate taken with the fever." 

<^A11 the better," replied another; ''one less to handle. 
And now, my lads, let's to business, and have every thing set- 
tled to-night, so that we may not be seen together any more till 
the work is done." 

They then commenced a consultation, by which I found it was 

arranged that our ship was to be boarded and taken possession of 

as soon as she was a few miles out of the bay, for they dared not 

sttack us while we were at anchor close to the fort; but the se- 

coadmate and eight men belonging lo u%^wt\o^^<^wA\aT^^^ 
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rcsisJance until bealeo down bdow> and when ihe Tessel was in 
their power, ihe captain, I, and ibc nlher four men who were 
ashotD in the buai , were to be sJlencjHl fnr ever. After which 
there ramc on a diseussiou as to ^^hat was to be done with the 
cargO;, which was very valuable, and how llie money was io be 
shared out ^vl^ea the cargo was sold- Then they settled who were 
to be officers on board of the ship , which there is no doubt they 
ititended to nnake a pirate vessel. I also disf^overed that , if they 
succeeded,, it was their intention to kill their avfU captain and 
such men of the slaver who ^ould not join Ihem, and scuttle their 
own vessel , which was a very old one* 

The t^unsiiUation ended by a solemn and most villanous oath 
being admrnisfered to every man as to secrecy and fidelity ^ afler 
wbieb the men of the slaver went into their boat, and pulled to 
their own vessel. The second mate and our men remained on 
deck about a quarler of an hour, and then all descended by the 
ladder to the fore-peak , ntid turned into their hamiuoeks. 

As soon as I tboughl I could dt> so with safety ^ I came out of 
my lurkiijg-placej and retreated to the state-room, It was for- 
tunate that I did , for a minute afterwards I heard o man on deck, 
and the second mate came douvn the companion^ hatch, and in- 
quired whether I wanted any thing, I lold him no ; that I was 
very ill , and only hoped to he able to go ta sleep j and asked him 
if the captain had relnrncd* He replied that he had not, and 
then wetit aw ay. As soon as I was left to myself, I began to con- 
sider what would be best to be done. I knew the captain to be a 
very timorous man , and I was afraid to trust htm with the secret^ 
as t thought he would be certain to let the men know by his con- 
d u ct that the y w ere d l sc ove red, a n d th ei r pi a ns k n o w n . The f ou r 
men who were prisoners with me I knew that t could confide in. 
This was the Tuesday ni^^ht, and we proposed sailing on the 
Thursday* ^*ow we had no means of defence en hoard ^ eicept 
one small gtm , which was honeycombed and nearly useless< It 
did very well to make a sihmal with, but had it been loaded with 
bally I believe it would have hurst immediately' It is tTtu* t.l\i\v 
we had muskets and cutlasses , but ^kii \i%^ ^«i^v^^ ^^"^^ V-skn^ 
beea ^simi Buth d /orce as ^(^uVd^c <>^^o^<i'i» «n-^v^^"^ ^^ ^ 
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of our men mutineers. Of course we must have been imoie- 
diately overpowered. 

That the slavers intended to take possession of ^eir own 
vessel before they took ours, I had no doubt. It is true that we 
outsailed them when we had a breeze, but the bay was usually 
becalmed, and it was not till a vessel had got well into the offing 
that she obtained a breeze, and there was no doubt but that tbey 
would take the opportunity of boarding us when we were moving 
slowly through the water, and a boat might easily come up with 
us. The slaver had stated his intention of sailing immediately 
to procure her cargo elsewhere, and if she got under weigh at the 
same time that we did, no suspicion would be created. To apply 
for protection to the governor would be useless — he could not 
protect us after we were clear of the bay. Indeed, if it were 
known that we had so done, it would probably only precipitate 
the affair, and we should be taken possession of while at anchor, 
for the shot from the fort would hardly reach us. It was , there- 
fore, only by stratagem that we could escape from the clutches of 
these miscreants. Again, allowing that we were to get clear of 
the slavers, we were still in an awkward position, for, supposing 
the captain to be of any use, we should still only be six men 
against nine, and we might be overpowered by our own crew, 
who were determined and powerful meil. 

Ail night I lay on my bed reflecting upon what ought to be 
done, and at last I made up my mind. 

The next morning I went on deck, complaining very much, 
but stating that the fever had left me. The long-boat was sent 
on shore for more water, and I took care that the second mate and 
eight men should be those selected for the service. As soon as 
they had shoved off, I called the other four men on the forecastle, 
and told them what I had overheard. They were very much 
astonished, for they had had no idea that there was any thing of 
the kind going forward. I imparted to them all my plans, and 
they agreed to support me in every thing — indeed, they were all 
brave men, and would have, ifl had acceded to it, attempted to 
master and overpower the second mate and the others, and make 
sail in the night; but this I would uol^ttinix* ^s>3tiw^^^^^ 



great nsk* They perrcctly agreed with me that it was no use 
aequalQtJng the captain, and that all we hait to da was to get rid 
of these tneOj and carry the vessel home how we coy Id. How 
that was to be done was the point at issue. One thing was cer- 
tain, that it was necessary to leave the bay that night, or it would 
be too late. Fortunately ^ there was always a light breeze dunn^^ 
the night, and the ntghts were dark, fortbere was no moon till 
three o'clock: in the mornijig, by which time we could have gained 
the offing, and then we might langh at the slaver, a$ we were 
lighter in our heels.- The boat came off' with [he water about 
Qooii} and the men went to dinner. The captain had agreed to 
dine with the governor, and I had been asked to accompany him. 
It was to he our farewcU dinner, as we were to sail the neit 
inorniDg. 1 had been cogitating a long while to find out how to 
gel rid of these fellows, when at last I determined that I would 
go on shore with the captain , and propose a plan to the governor^ 
His knowledge or what was about to be attempted could do no 
harm, and I thought he would help ns; so t went into the boat, 
and when we landed I told the men what I intended to do. As 
sooQ as I arrived at the governor's, I took an opportunity ^ while 
the cnptain was reading a book, to rctjuest a few moments* con- 
versation, and I then informed the governor of the conspiracy 
which was aQoat, and when I had so done, I pointed out to him' 
the propriety of saying nuthing to the captain until all was safe^l 
and proposed my plan to htm ^ which he immediately acceded to«^^ 
When be returned to where the captain was still reading, he told^ 
him that he had a quantity of gold-dust and other valuableSf 
which he wished to send to England by his ship ; but that he di^ 
not wish to do it openly^ as it was supposed that be did not traftiCf 
and that if the captniu would send his long-hoat on shore aftet 
dark 4 be vould send all the articles on board, with instnictioW 
to whom they were to be consigned on ourarrlvaL The captain' 
of course conseoted. We bade the governor farewell about half 
an hour before dark , and returned on board. After J had beett 
a few minutes on deck, I sent for the second mate, and told liini' 
as a secret what the governor bad ^vtq^q^^jA U^ ^«i ^ ^ti^^t^^w 
wGuM be requitf;d to land aller daik iax W^ ^^^4% ^ V'^^^%'^^ 
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that there was a very large quantity of gold-dust, and that he n?usl 
be very careful. I knew that this intelligence would please hiniy 
as it would add to their plunder when they seized the vessel ; and 
I told him that as we sailed at daylight, he must lose no time, but 
be on board again as soon as he could, that we might hoist in the 
long-boat. About eight o'clock in the evening, the boat, with 
him and the eight men, went on shore. The governor had pro- 
mised to detain them , and ply them with liquor, till we had time 
to get safe off. As soon as they were out of sight and hearing, 
we prepared every thiug for getting under weigh. The captain 
had gone to his cabin , but was not in bed. I wentdown to him, 
and told him I should remain up till the boat returned , and see 
that all was right ; and that in the mean time I would get every 
thing ready for weighing the next morning, and that he might just 
as well go to bed now, and I would call him to relieve me at day- 
light. To this arrangement he consented ; and in half an hour 
I perceived that his candle was out, and that he had retired. 
Being now so dark that we could not perceive the slaver, which 
lay about three cables' length from us, it was fairly to be argued 
that she could not see us; I therefore Went forward and slipped 
the cable without noise , and sent men up aloft to loose the sails. 
There was a light breeze, sufficient to carry us about two knots 
through the water, and we knew that it would rather increase 
than diminish. In half an hour, weak-handed as we were, we 
were under sail, every thing being done without a word being 
spoken , and with the utmost precaution. You may imagine how 
rejoiced we all were when we found that we had manoeuvred so 
well; notwithstanding, we kept a sharp look-out, to see if the 
slaver had perceived our motions, and had followed us; and the 
fear of such being the case kept us under alarm till near day- 
light, when the breeze blew strong, and we felt that we had no- 
thing more to dread. As the day broke, we found that we were 
four or five leagues from the anchorage, and could not seethe 
lower masts of the slaver, which still remained where we had 
left her. 

SaUsBed that we were secure, I then went down to the captain, 
^jJd, as he lay in bed, made him acquainled mVii ?\V^«W"^4 
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passed* He appeared «s if awakened from a dream , rose wilhoul 
inahiaf any reply, and bastfued on deck. When he found autj 
that we %ere under weigh, and so far from the land, he ^xim 
ctalmod: ^ 

''* U must all be true ; but bow sboll we be able to take the 
ship home with so few hands? " 

I replied ^ that I bad no fears on that score , and that I would 
answer for bringujg the vessel safe to Liverpool 

'""But/' he said at last, ^'how is ii that I was not informed of 
all this? I might have made some arrangements with the men*" 

"'Yesi Sir/' I replied ^ "^'butif you had attempted to do so, 
le vessel wauJd have been taken immediately/' 

*''llm why was I not acquainted with it, I want to know!" be 
laid a-^aJn* 

J had by this time made up my mind to the answer I should 
fjive him; so t said- "^"^ Because it would have placed a serious 
rc&pcynsihility on your shoulders if^, as captain of this vessel, you 
bad sailed to England willi such a valuabie cargo and so few 
hands. The governor and 1, therefore, Ibougbl it better that 
you should not be placed in such an awkward position, and there- 
fore wc considered i£ right not to say a word lo you about it. ^'ow , 
if any thing goes wrou§y it will be my fault, and not yours, and 
the owner cannot blame you/' When I had said this , the caprahi 
was silent for a minulc or two , and then said : 

*' Well, 1 believe it is all for the best, and I thank you and 
ie governor too/* 

Haviiig got over this little difjicitlly, I did not care* We 
made all saJl, and steered homewards, and, after a rapid pas- 
sage ^ during which we were on deck day and night, we arrived^ 
very much fatigued ^ at Liverpool. Of course tbc captain com- 
municated what had occurred to the owner, who immediately sent 
forme, and having beard my version of the story, eiprcssed his 
acknowledgment for the preservaliun of the vessel; and to prove 
his sincerity, be presented me with lifly guineas for myself, and 
ten for each of the men. The cargo was soon landed, and I waji 
again at liberty* I found Cap tain Lc\^^ \vl ^^t\.\\v^ V^At^^^v 
leturmd from another cruise . aad \iad x^V^vi b^ w\i ^vvl^ ^ 
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met me with the same cordiality as before; and having asked me 
for a recital of what had occurred at Senegal , of which he had 
heard something from the owner, as soon as I had finished, he 
said: . ' 

^^ You are a lad after my own heart, and I wish we were sailing 
together. I want a first-lieutenant like you, and if you will go 
with me, say the word, and it will be hard but I will have you." 

I replied thati was not very aniious to be in a privateer again ; 
and this brought on a discourse upon what occurred when I was in 
the Revenge with Captain Weatherall. 

"Well," he said at last, "all this makes me more anxious to 
have you. 1 like fair fighting, and hate buccaneering like your- 
self; however, we will talk of it another time. I am about to 
start for London. What do you say, will you join me, and we 
will have some sport? With plenty of money, you may do any 
thing in London." , 

"Yes," I replied, "but I have not plenty of money." 

"That shall make no difference; money is of no use but to 
spend it, that I know of," replied Captain Levee. "I have plenty 
for both of us, and my purse is at your service ; help yourself as 
you please, without counting, for I shall be your enemy if you 
offer to returnit. That 's settled ; the horses are all ready, and 
we will start on Wednesday. How will you dress? I think it 
might be better to alter your costume, now you are going to Lon- 
don. You '11 make a pretty fellow, dress how you will." 

^'Before I give you an answer to all your kind proposals, I 
must speak to the owner. Captain Levee." 

"Of course, you must; shall we go there now?" 

"Willingly," I replied. And we accordingly set off. 

Captain Levee introduced the subject as soon as we arrived at 
the counting-house, stating that he wanted me to be first-lieute- 
nant of the privateer, and that I was going to London with him, 
if he had no objection. 

"As for going to London with you for five or six weeks , Cap- 
tain Levee, there can be no objection to that," replied the owner ; 
"but as for being your first-lieutenant, that is another question. 
I have a vessel now Hiimg oat, and intended lo o^^t ^^ t.^tGa£L«tL4 
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of it to Mr. ElriDgiaa. I do so eow at ooce, and he must decide H 
wbetli(*r he prefers being under jour orders to commaadiDf n fl 
ve B^d of hi B w D . " H 

'^^i will decide that for hira/' replied Captain Levee. ^'I^<> V 
must command hiB own vetsci ; jt Ktrould hg do friendship OQ mf fl 
part to Btand m the ^ay of his advancement. I oolj hope, if sh6 *H 
is a privateer 5 that i^e may cruise together/* H 

^^I cannot replj to that latter question j" replied the owner. ^M 
"Her destination is uncertain j but the command of her isao^^f 
ofTered tu Mr^ ElriDgtoQ , li he will accept of it^ before his trip tofl 
the metropolis/* ■ 

I replied that I should with pleasure , and returned the owtier M 
many thanks for his kindness ; and, afler a few minutes' more fl 
couirersaiion , we took our leav e. fl 

*'.\ow I should advise jou,*' said Captain Levee, as w#H 
walked towards his lodgings, *Uo dress as a captain of aTesselS 
of war J much in the style that I do* Yon are a captain, itnd H 
have a right so to do. Come with me^ and let me Styouout/^ S 

I agreed with Captain Levee that I couEd not do better; so wd^^^f 
went and ordered my suits of clotb<?s f and purchased the other ^M 
articles which I required. Captain Levee would have paid fof ^M 
them^ but I had muney sufScient^ and would not permit him; ^M 
indeed with my pay and present of flfty guineas I bad upwards of H 
seventy guineas in my purse, and did not disburse more than tifl| ^M 
in my accoutrements , although my pistols and hanger were verf ^M 
haudsomei ^M 

We did not start until three days after the time propose d^^f 
when I found at daylight two stout well-bred horses at the door i H 
one for Captain Levee , and the other for me. We were attende(^ fl 
by two serving-men belonging to the crew of the privateer com- fl 
manded by Captain Levee — powerful, Oerce-iooking, and de-*^! 
ter mined men, armed to the teeth,, and mounted upon strong ^^ 
jades. Due earricd the valise of Captain Levee, which was heavj^| 
with gold. The other had charge of mine, whieh was muc^^| 
lighter, as you may suppose. We travelled for three days with- ^ 
out any interruption, making about Ibirt^ m\U^ &-^^^i ^xA's^U^^ 
pi% a t ihe has tdriQA to sUep ev e r^ niglai. On ^^ l^ut^ 4a.\^'!t 
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had a slight affair^ for as we were mounting a hill towards the 
evening, we found our passage barred by five fellows with crape 
masks , who told us to stand and deliver. 

"We will," replied Captain Levee, firing his pistol, and 
reining up his horse at the same time* The ball struck the'man, 
who fell back on the crupper, while the others rushed forward. 
My pistols were all ready, and I fired at the one who spurred his 
horse upon me, but the horse rearing up saved his master, the 
ball passing through the head of the ammal, who fell dead, 
holding his rider a prisoner by the thigh, which was underneath 
his body. Our two men had come forward and ranged alongside 
of us at the first attack, but now that two had fallen, the others 
finding themselves in a minority, after eichanging shots, turned 
their horses' heads and galloped away. We would have pursued 
them, but Captain Levee said it was better not, as there might 
be more of the gang near, and by pursuing them we might sepa- 
rate and be cut off in detail. 

"What shall we do with these fellows?" asked our men of 
Captain Levee. 

"Leave them to get off how they can," replied Captain Levee, 
"i will not be stopped on my journey by such a matter as this. I 
dare say they don't deserve hanging more than half the people we 
meet< Let us push on and get into quarters for the night. After 
all, Mr. Elrington," said Captain Levee to me, as we were set- 
ting off, "it 's only a little land privateering, and we must not 
be too hard upon them." 

I confess. Madam, when I recalled all that I had witnessed 
on board of the Revenge, that I agreed with Captain Levee, that 
these highwaymen were not worse than ourselves. 

No other adventure occurred during our journey , and when 
we arrived in London we directed our horses' steps to a fashion- 
able tavern in St. Paul's, and took possession of apartments, 
and as Captain Levee was well known , we were cordiaJly greeted 
and well attended. The tavern was in great repute , and resorted 
to by all the wits and gay men of the day, and I soon found myself 
on intimate terms with a numerous set of dashing blades , full of 
iife aadjoUitj, and spending their mone^ WYa ^\\vit.^s\ but U 
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"was a life of sad intemperance > and my head ached every morn- 
ing from the excess of the night before , and in our eicursions in 
the evenings we were continually in broils and disturbances, and 
many a broken head, nay, sometimes a severe wound , was gi^^en 
and received. After Uie first fortnight, Ifelt weary of this continual 
dissipation, and as I was dressing a sword-cut which Captain 
Levee had received in an affray, I one morning told him so. 

^<I agree with you," he replied, ^^that it is all very foolish 
and discreditable, but if we live with the gay and pretty fellows, 
we must do as they do. Besides, how could I get rid of my 
money, which bums in my pocket, if I did not spend as much 
in one day as would suffice for three weeks?" 

*' Still I would rather dress a wound gained in an honourable 
contest with the enemy than one received in a night brawl, and I 
would rather see you commanding your men in action than reel- 
ing with other drunkards in search of a quarrel in the streets." 

^^I feel that it is beneath me, and I 'm sure that it 's beneath 
you. You are a Mentor without a beard," replied Captain Levee, 
'^fiut still it requires no beard to discover that I have made an ass 
of myself. Now, what do you say, shall we take lodgings and 
live more reputably, for while in this tavern we never shall be 
able to do so?" 

*^1 should prefer it, to tell you the honest truth ," I replied, 
^'for I have no pleasure in our present life." 

<'Be it so, then," he replied. ''I will tell them that I take 
lodgings , that I may be near to a fair lady. That will be a good 
and sufficient eicuse." 

The neit day we secured lodgings to our satisfaction, and re- 
moved into them, leaving our horses and men at the tavern. 
"We boarded with the family, and as there were others who did 
the same, we had a very pleasant society, especially as there 
were many of the other sex among the boarders. The first day 
that we sat down to dinner, I found myself by the side of a young 
man of pleasing manners, although with much of the coxcomb in 
his apparel. His dress was very gay and very expensive , and he 
wore a diamond-hiked sword and diamo\i4Y^M^i\»& — ^V.'^sx.*^^ 
the/ appeared to me, as I was nol sxiSSlcvw^x ^^\«»Nsftw» n» 
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distingaish the brilliant from the paste. He was very affable and 
talkative, and before dinner was over igave me the history of 
many of the people present. 

^^ Who is the dame in the blue stomacher?" I inquired. 

'^Vou mean the prettiest of the two, I suppose," he replied, 
*^ that one with the patches under the eye? She is a widow, having 
just buried an old man of sixty, to whom she was sacrificed by 
her mother. But although the old fellow was as rich as a Jew, 
he found such fault with the lady's conduct that he left all his 
money away from her. This is not generally known, and she 
takes care ,to conceal it, for she is aniious to make another match, 
and she will succeed if her funds, which are not very great, 
enable her to carry on the game a little longer. I was nearly taken 
in myself, but an intimacy with her cousin, who hates her, gave 
me a knowledge of the truth. She still keeps her carriage, and 
appears to be rolling in wealth, but she has sold her diamonds 
and wears paste. And that plain young person on the other side 
of her has money , and knows the value of it. She requires rent- 
roll for rent-roll, and instead of referring you to her father and 
mother, the little minx refers you to her lawyer and man of busi- 
ness. Ugly as she is, I would have sacrificed myself, but she treated 
me in that way, and upon my soul I was not very sorry for it, for 
; she is dear at any price, and I have since rejoiced at my want of 
success." 

^' Who is that elderly gentleman with such snow-white hair?" 
I inquired. 

"That," replied my companion, "nobody exactly knows, 
but I have my idea. I think," said he, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, "that he is a Catholic priest, or a Jesuit, perhaps, 
and a partisan of the house of Stuart. I have my reasons for sup- 
posing so, and this I am sure of, which is, that he is closely 
watched by the emissaries of government." 

You may remember. Madam, how at that time the country 

was disturbed by the landing of the Pretender in the summer of 

the year before, and the great successes which he had met with, 

and that the Duke of Cumberland had returned from the army in 

iAe Low Coaatnesf, and had marched to SeolUtid. 
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I "Has there been any iottlligciiee from ScolUod relalhe to 
Llli f mo v^ iti e n ts f ih e armi est" I i nq ui red . 
I ^* We have heard thai the Prelciiider had abaodoned the siege 
m Fori William, but nolhjog morej and how far the report is 
tlnic, it is hard to say* You military men niust oatarally have a 
brar one way or the other/' said my coppauion, in a caretess 
knaDDer. 

I ^'As lo the fighllDg part of the question /' I replied, **I 
uhotild feel it a matter of grejit indilTerunce v^hich stde I I'oyght 
bor, as Ihe claim of both parties is a matter of mere opinion." 
m *Mndeed," he said; **and what may be your opinion?*' 
I "1 have none. I think ibe cJairos of both parties equal. The 
Ijiouse of Stuart lost ihe throne of England on accoum of lis reli- 
L^IoD^^ thai of Hanover has been called to the throne for the same 
Icause. The adherents of both arc numerous at the present nio- 
hnent; and it does not follow because the house of HanoTerhas 
Mhe strongest partv, thai the bouse of Stuart should not uphold 
fits cause while there is a chance of snceess/* 
I '^That is true; hut if you were to he obliged Intake one side 
I or Ihe other J T^hich would it be bj preference?** 
I " Cerlajuly I i^^ould support the Protestant religion in pre- 
I lerence to Ibe Catholic* 1 am a Protestant , and ihat is reasoD 
L enough/' 

I '^ I agree with you /' replied my companiou* ** Is your brave 
l»frieod of the same opinion?" 

[ '*I really never put the quesliou to bim» bui I think I may 
I «afeiy answ er that he Is/' 

I II iras fortunate ^ Madam^ that I repUed as 1 dtd^ for I after^ 
wards discovered that this precious gossiping young man , with 
I his rings and ribbons, was no other than a government spy, on 
I the look-out for malcontents. Certainly his disguise was good, 
I for I never should have imagined it from his foppish exterior and 
I mincing maimers, 

I We passed our lime much more to my satisfaction now than 
rue did before^ escorting ihe ladies to the theatre and lo Rane- 
lagh , and Ihe freedom with wUlcli Ca^Vs^Ti'L'i'S^^ ^iKi.i.\\aKv^'K\ 
I aho) speut bis nionej > &0011 gave \ii a i^i^^-s^^t^ \.ii %^^^^^wk\- 
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About t fortnight afterwards, the news arri?ed of the battle of 
Culloden, and great rejoicings were made. My foppish friend 
remarked to me : — 

^^Yes, now that the hopes of the Pretender are blasted, and 
the Hanoverian succession secured, there are plenty who pretend 
to rejoice, and be excessively loyal, who, if the truUi were 
known, ought to be quartered as traitors." 

And I must observe, that the day before the news of the 
battle , the old gentleman with snow-white hair was arrested and 
sent to the Tower, and he afterwards suffered for high treason. 

But letters from the owner, saying that the presence of both 
of us was immediately required, broke off this pleasant London 
party. Indeed, the bag of gold was running very low, and this, 
combined with the owner's letter, occasioned our breaking up 
three days afterwards. We took leave of the company at the 
lodgings, and there was a tender parting with one or two buiom 
young women ; after which we again mounted our steeds and set 
off for Liverpool , where we arrived without any adventure worthy 
Of narration. 

CHAPTER IX. 

I am put in commaDd of the Sparrow-Hawk — Am directed to take four 
Jacobite Gentlemen secretly on board — Run with them to Bordeaux — 
Land them in safety —Dine with the Governor — Meet with the Widow 
of the French Gentleman I had unfortunately killed — Am insulted by 
her second Husband— Agree to flght with him — Sail down the Hiver 
and prepare for Action. 

On our arrival. Captain Levee audi, as soon as we had got 
rid of the dust of travel, called upon thd owner, who informed 
us that all the alterations in Captain Levee's vessel, which was a 
large lugger of fourteen guns, and a hundred and twenty men, 
were complete, and that my vessel was also ready for me, and 
manned; but Uiatl had better go on board and see if any thing 
else was required, or if there was any alteration that I would 
propose. Captain Levee and I immediately went down to the 
wharf^ alongside of which my vessel lay, that we might examine 
Aernow that she was fitted out as a yesseV^i'vu. 
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She had been a schooner id the Spanish trade , and had been 
captared by Captain Levee ^ who had taken her out from under a 
battery as she lay at anchor, having just made her port from a 
voyage from Soath America, being at t)iat time laden with copper 
and cochineal — a most valuable prize she had proved — and as 
she was found to be a surprising fast sailer, the owner had 
resolved to fit her out as a privateer. 

She was not a large vessel, being of about a hundred and 
sixty tons, but she was very beautifully built. She was now 
armed with eight brass guns, of a calibre of six pounds each, 
four howitzers aft, and two cohorns on the taffrail. 

^'You have a very sweet little craft here, Elrington," said 
Captain Levee, after he had walked all over her, and examined 
her below and aloft. ^^ She will sail better than before , I should 
think, for she then had a very full cargo, and now her top hamper 
is a mere nothing. Did the owner say how many men you 
had?" 

''Fifty -four is, I believe, to be our full complement," I 
replied, ''and I should think quite enough." 

"Yes, if they are good men and true. You may do a great 
deal with this vessel, for you see she draws so little water, that 
you may run in where I dare not venture. Come, we will now 
return to our lodgings, pack up, and each go on board of our 
vessels. We have had play enough, now to work again, and in 
good earnest." 

"I was about to propose it myself," I replied, "for with a 
new vessel, officers and men not known to me, the sooner I am 
on board and with them the better. It will take some time to get 
every thing and everybody in their places." 

"Spoken like a man who understands his business," replied 
Captain Levee. "I wonder whether we shall be sent out to- 
gether?" 

"I can only say, that I hope so," I replied, "as I should 
profit much by your experience , and hope to prove to you that, if 
necessary, I shall not be a bad second." 

And as I made this reply, urc avm^d aXVti^^^^'s*^^'^^^^'^^ 
had lodged. 
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Captain Levee was amaoy who, when once be had decided, 
was as rapid as lightning in execution. He sent for a dealer in 
horses, concluded a bargain with him in five minutes, paid bis 
lodgings and all demands upon him, and before noon we were 
both on board of our respective vessels. But, previous to the 
seamen coming up for our boxes, I observed to him, ^'I should 
wish. Levee, that you would let me know, if it is only at a rough 
guess, what sum I may be indebted to you; as I may be for- 
tunate, and if so, it will be but fair to repay you the money, 
although your kindness I cannot so easily return." 

" I *11 tell you exactly ," said Levee. " If I take no prizes this 
cruise, and you do make money, why then we will, on our return, 
have another frolic somewhere, and you shall stand treat. That 
will make us all square, if I am not fortunate; but if I am, I 
consider your pleasant company to have more than repaid me for 
any little expense I may have incurred." 

"You are very kind to say that," I replied; "but 1 hope you 
will be fortunate, and not have to depend upon me." 

^^Ihope so too," he replied, laughing. "If we comeback 
safe and sound, we will take a trip to Bath — I am anxious to see 
the place." 

I mention this conversation. Madam, that I may make you 
acquainted with the character of Captain Levee, and prove to you 
how worthy a man I had as a companion. 

It required about ten days to complete my little schooner with 
every thing that I considered requisite, and the, politeness of the 
owner was extremely gratifying. We were, however, but just 
complete, when the owner sent for me in a great hurry, and 
having taken me into a back room next to the counting-house , he 
locked the door, and said — 

"Captain Elrington, I have been offered a large sum to do a 
service to some unfortunate people ; but it is an affair which, for 
our own sakes, will demand the utmost secrecy: indeed, you 
will risk more than I shall ; but at the same time I trust you will 
not refuse to perform the service, as I shall lose a considerable 
advantage. If you will undertake U, 1 s\i^\Ti^x\i^>Mx^«\ft.l\s\ " 
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I replied that I was botisd to bim hj maDy acts ofldaditeaS|i>^| 
and that Jie migKt cunlldf? In my gratitude. • H 

"VVtII, ihcn/' be replied, lowering his voice , ** the fact ig H 
this; fuurtirtlje Jaeabite paFly, ^ho are hotly pursued^ and for H 
vbuse beadst a large reward Is offered^ have cuDlrived to escape H 
(o this purt^ and are here concealed by tbelf friends, wbo ha^e- ^M 
applied la mc to land llieni ai some porl in Franee." ^M 

''I uDder&iaad," J replied; "^^ i will cheeifuHy execute tli&.^f 
comuuissiiin/' ^H 

"^'J ibauk you. Captain Elriiigton ; 1 expected uo other answefsH 
friim 5'ou. I would not pui them un board Caplaia Levee's vessel ^M 
for niaoy reasons; but , at ibe same lime , be Unows that he is toi H 
sail to-morrow, and be shall wait for you and keep company witb^| 
yuu Ull \ou have landed them; arierwbieb you may concert yourf^^H 
own measures with hiin^ and decide whether yuu cruise logethei^^f 
or separate/' ^^^ 

j **Captaiu JLevee will of course know tba( f have ibein oP:^[ 

boardt" ^^ 

I -' Certainly \ but it Is to cooceal ibese people from others in 

bis sbip, and aot from bim, liiat lliey are put (inboard of your 
vessel* Al ibe same lime, I confess 1 have my private reasons 
as well J which I do not wish to make kuowiu You can sail to- 
morrow?" 
I *^ I can sail to-nigbt , if you wish /' I r ppl i ed , 

1 ^*Nq; to-morrow nigbi w ill be the time that I have Hied/* 

^^m *^ ki what time will ibey come on board? '' 
^IP *^I cautiiit reply lo that till to-morrow. The faet Is, thai the 
^^^overnmt^nt ptrople are on a hot stent; and there is a vessel of 
I war in the idlini^ « I am told , ready lo board any thing and every 
I tbin^ which Comes out^ CapUiin Levee will sail to-morrow morn- 
in|^, and will in all probability be examined by Ibego^ernmenl 
vessel, wbiehis, 1 uuderstand , a most rapid sailer." 
j " Will hc*submiito it?" 

"Yes, he must; and I have given bim positive orders not to 
, mike the least altempl (o evade her or prevent a wcnreh. He will 
then run to Holyhead, and lay-to xXiSLiv. lsi^'^ivu\wv*vv\V\wv^ «^^ 
joti mU proceed logctber lo tin: yurt. \«tuc\v v\i^i ^^fs^'i v^*?a.iaia. 
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board shall direct^ for that is a part of the agreement they have 
made with me." 

<< Then of course I am to evade the king's vessel ? " 

'^Certainly; and I have no doabt but that yon will be able so 
po do. Your vessel is so fleet, that there will be little difficulty : 
at all events, you will do your best : but recollect, thatalthongh 
you must make every attempt to escape, you must not make any 
attempt at resistance — indeed, that would be useless against a 
vessel of such force. Should you be in a position which might 
enable them to board* you, you must find some safe hiding-place 
for your passengers; for I hardly need say, that if taken with 
them on board, the vessel will be confiscated, and you will ran 
some danger of your life. I have nothing more to say to you just 
now, eicept that you may give out that Captain Levee sails to*, 
morrow, and that you are to follow him in ten days. Your pow- 
der is onboard?" 

'^Yes; I got it on board as soon as we hauled out in the 
stream." 

"Well, then, you will call here to-morrow morning about 
eleven o'clock , not before, and (I hardly need repeat it) , but I 
again say — secrecy, — as you value your life." 

As soon as I had left the owner, I went down to the wharf, 
stepped into the boat, and went on board Captain Levee's vessel, 
which, I have omitted to state, was named the Arrow. I found 
him on board , and very busy getting ready for sea. 

"So you are off to-morrow. Levee?" said I, before all the 
people on the deck. 

"Yes," he replied. 

"I wish 1 was, too; but I am to remain ten days longer, I 
find." 

"I was in hopes we should have cruised together," replied 
Captain Levee; "but we must do as our owner wishes. What 
detains you? — 1 thought you were ready." 

"I thought so too," I replied; "but we find that the head of 

the mainmast is sprung; and we must have a new one. I have 

jnfii come from ibe owner's, and musl ^eWA^w^t^k^x^u^) «cA 
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So , fare yciti well , if I do not 
'Shall 



get reidf for sblfting our ma^L 
sere yoa before you sail." 

**l am to see thie owner (o-nigbi," replied Levee, 
wenolmeet then, and lake a parling glass?'* 

**I fear not, but 1 ^\i[\ come ill cao," IrepJied- '*if Bol, 
saecess to the Arrow!" 

''And success to the Sparrow-Mawk t '* replte<J Levee, *'and 
Ood bless you , my good fellow ,*' ' 

1 shook hands with my kind friend , and went OTer Ibe side of y 
Ihe lugger inlo m\ buai, and iheo pulled for my own vessel. As 
soon as I got on board , I sent for the officers and men , and said 
to Ihem — 

**We are to shift our mainmast for one that !s three feet 
longer f and must work hard , ihal we may be able to s^aii as soon 
4!) possib]{*p I cannot allow any of you to go on shore litl the 
work is fiaished; when it is done^ yon will have leave as before 
till we sttjl.'* 

That afternoon I sent down the topsail-yard and topmast, 
unbent the mainsaiU main-topsiiil , and ^iilT — sent down the 
topmast and running- rigging on deck — cast hmse the lanyards 
of Ihe lower rigging, and quite dismantled the nminmast, so as 
to make it appear as if we were about to haul to the wharf and take 
it out> The men all remained on board, expecting that we iihould 
shift our licfth Ihe neit day. 

On the following morning 1 laid om a warp to Ibe wharf, as if 
intending to haul in ^ and at ihe Ume sppointed^ I went on shore 
to the owner » and told him what I had done, 

^"^But," he said, '''I Qnd that vou will have to sail this nighl 
as soon as it is dark. How will you gel ready? " 

I replied that at nightfall I would immediatelj replace every 
thing, and In an hour would be ready for sea. 

'^Tf such be the case, you have done well, Hfr* Elrington, 
and f thank you for your zeal on my behalf, which t shall not 
forget. Every thing bas been arrangeil, and you must come up 
here with some of your seamen as soon as you are read^ to sail. 
Your men, or rather four of them, m\isl T^!i^mT\ V^v^^^^^^twrA.^- 
The f&ut genihmm who d*« to be erobHk^dVxW^i^*!^^^^^^^'^^ 
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seamen's attire, and vill carry down their boxes and tranks as if 
they were your men taking your things on board. You will thei^ 
remain a little distance from the wharf in the boat till your own 
men come down, and if there is no discovery you will take them 
on board with you; if, on the contrary, there is any suspicion, 
and the officers of the government are on the watch, and stop 
your men, you will then push off with the passengers, slip your 
cable if it is necessary, and make all sail for Holyhead, where 
you will fall in with the Arrow, which will be waiting there for 
you. Is the Arrow still in sight? " 

^'No,'' I replied; '^she was out of sight more than an hour 
ago, and from our masthead we could see the top-gallant sails of 
the Vessel of war bearing N. N. W." 

^^Keep a look-out upon her, and see how she bears at dark," 
replied the owner, ''for you must not fall in with her if possible. 
I think you had better return, on board now, that you may keep 
your people quiet." 

When I arrived on board the schooner, I told my officers that 
I did not think that we should shift the mast as proposed, and 
thkt every thing must be got ready for refitting. I did not choose 
to' say more, but I added that I was to go on shore in the evening 
to smoke a pipe with t^e owner, And then I should know for 
eertaitt. I employed the men during the whole of the day in doing 
every thing in preparation which could be done without expUiog 
suspicion; and as soon as it was dark I called the men aft, and 
toid them that I thought it was very likely, from the Arrow not 
having made her appearance, that we might be sent to join her 
immediately, and that I wished them to rig the mainmast, and 
make every thing ready for an immediate start, promising them 
to serve out some liquor if they worked well. This was sufficient, 
and in little more than an hour the mast was secured, the rigging 
all complete, and the sails ready for bending. I then ordered 
the boat to be manned, and telling the officers that they were to 
bend the sails, and have every thing ready for weighing on mf 
return on board, which would be in an hour, or thereaboiitSy I 
pa})ed on shore, and went up to the owner's, taking four men 
wJth me, aad ieaviog three men in t\ie Y>o«l. 1 w^m2^^<«M 
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llirte men to rem^iio liU tbe oUiprs came dowD wilh my triioks and 
eOects , and not to kuive the boat on any eotislderaLion. 

Wbeo I arrived fit the owner's^ I told him what I had done* 
and he eomm(^Ddcd my arrangemeals. In the bai-k room I found 
fonr genilemen dref^f^ed in seamen's elothfng, and as there was 
no time tr> be lost^ they immedtately shou]d(;red the tmnks and 
falises- desiriDi; ray own men to remain with the o\vuer to bring 
down any thing that he mi|^ht wish to send on hoard , I tefl them 
in the counting-house* The gentlemen lolloped me with their 
loads down to the boat^ and when I f;ot there the men told me 
thai some peoptc had come down and asked whose boat it was, 
and why they were lying ihere^ and that they had lold the people 
thnt the capttiif> had taken four men i^ith him lo bring down hi» 
things, amt that Ihey were watting for him*, so il was lucky that 
I said to my men what I did. 

We hastened to put tJie trunks into the boat, and to get in 
ourselves after we had received this intelligence, and (hen I 
ahoved off from the wharf, and laid about ^a stone's throw dislani 
for my other men. At last we beard them i:omin^ down, and 
shortly afterwards we perceived Lbal they were stopped by other 
people T and in altercation with ihem. I knew iben that the offl^ 
cers were on the aleri, and would dis^^over the slratagt'in » and 
therefore desired my men and the gentlemen, who had each taken 
an oar in readiness, to pve way and pull for the schooner^ As 
we did so. the king's onicers on search wiio had stopped my four 
men came down to the wharf and ordered us to come back, hut 
we made no reply. As *^ooo as we were alongside, we hoisted the 
things out of the boat, veered her astern by a low-rope, slipped 
the edible , and made saiL Fortunately It Wiis very dark ^ and we 
were very alerl in onr movements. We could perceive lights at 
the wharf as we sailed out of the river, and it was clear that we 
had had a narrow cseape;.but I felt no alarm on account of the 
owner, as 1 knew that althouj^b they might suspect, they eould 
prove nothing. When about three milc^ out we hove to^ hoisted 
in the boat . and shaped our course. 

All 1 had now to fear was the falUn^ \n ^UV V\!^^ "^^^^^ ^^ ^>k\xi. 
f/ifjg, sad J placed men to keep a^^*t^\^^V«iSiXVi^ «t^^T^*iv* 
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reotion , and told the officers that it was necessary that we should 
avoid her. When last seen, about an hour before dark, she was 
well to windward, and as the wind was from the northward, she 
would probably sail faster than we could, as a schooner does not 
sail so well free as on a wind. We had run out about four hours, 
and were steering our course for Holyhead, when suddenly we 
perceived the ship of war close to us, and to leeward. She had 
been lying with her mainsail to the mast, but she evidently had 
made us out, for she filled and set top^gallant sails. 

1 immediately hauled my wind , and as soon as she had way, 
she tacked and followed in pursuit, being then right astern of us, 
about half a mile off. It was very dark,i and I knew that as our 
sails were set, and we bore from her, it would be difficult for her 
to keep us in sight, as we only presented what we call the feather- 
edge of our sails to her. I therefore steered on under all sail, and 
finding that the schooner weathered on her, I kept her away a 
little, so as to retain the same bearings, and to leave her faster. 

In an hour we could not make out the ship, and were there* 
fore certain that she could not see us ; so, as I wanted to get clear 
of her, and be at Holyhead as soon as possible, I lowered down 
all the sails and put my helm up, so as to cross her and run to 
leeward under bare poles, while she continued her windward 
chase. This stratagem answered, and we saw no more of her; 
for, two hours afterwards, we fell in with the Arrow, and, hailing 
her, we both made sail down the Bristol Channel as fast as we 
could, and at daybreak there was no vessel in sight, and of course 
we had nothing more to fear from the Liverpool cruiser. . 

As we now sailed rapidly along in company, with the wind on 
our quarter, it was high time for me to look to my passengers, 
who had remained on deck in perfect silence from the time thai 
they had come on board. I therefore went up to them , and apo- 
logized for not having as yet.paid them that attention that I should 
have wished to have done under other circumstances. 

• <' Captain,'' replied the oldest of them, with a courteous sa- 
lute, ''you have paid us every attention ; you have been extremely 
active in saving our lives, and we return you our sincere thanks." 

''Ves, indeed " replied a ybun^ aud. Yi^^^n^^ xasa. ^^<^ 
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stood nfit him 9 ''Mr. Eliiogton has saved as from the toils of 
our enemies ; but now thai we are in no fear from that quarter, I 
most tell him that we have hardly had a mouthful of food for 
twenty-four hours , and if he wishes to save our lives a second 
time, it will be by ordering a good breakfast to be prepared 
for us." 

"Campbell speaks the truth, my deai^Sir," said the one who 
had first spoken. '' We have lately gained the knowledge of what 
it is to hunger and thirst ; and we all join in his request." 

''YOU shall not wait long," I replied; "I will be up again in 
a moment or two." I went downinto the cabin , and ordering my 
servant to put on the table a large piece of pressed Hamburg beef, 
a eold pie of various flesh and fowl combined, some bread and 
cheese, and some bottles of brandy and usquebaugh , I then went 
np again, and requested them all to descend. Hungry they cer-^ 
tainly were, and it was incredible the quantity that they devoured. 
I should have imagined that they had not been fed for a week ; 
and I. thought that if they were to consume at that rate, my stock 
would never last out, and the sooner they were landed the better. 
A.S soon as they left off eating, and had finished two bottles of 
usquebaugh, I said to them, "Gentlemen, my orders are to land 
you at any port of France that you should prefer. Have you made 
np your minds as to which it shall be, for it will be necessary that 
we shape a course according to your decision?" 

"Mr. Elrington, on that point we would wish toadvise with 
you. I hardly need say that our object is to escape, and that 
falling in with and being captured by a ship of war, and there are 
many out in pursuit of us and other unfortunate adherents to the 
house of Stuart, would be extremely disagreeable, as our heads 
and our bodies would certainly part company, if we were taken. 
Now, which port do you think we should be most likely to reach 
with least chance of interruption?" 

"I think," I replied, "as you pay me ihe compliment to ask 
my opinion, that it would be better to run down the Bay of Biscay, 
and then put in the port of Bordeaux, or any other, where you 
could be landed in safety; and my reason \%\!(i\&x >XsaOv«^^^\% 
/bU oi eraisen iookiog after those ol '^^ixxx ^mV^^V^ «^ >&^ 
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temptiog to escape ; and my vessel will be chased And searched. 
Now, although we might sail faster than any ooe vessel io the 
Channel, yet it is very possible that in runniog away from one, 
we may fall into the jaws of another. And besides, we are two 
privateers, add cruising off Bordeaux will excite no suspicion , as 
it is a favourite cruisiog-ground ; so that, if we were boarded^ 
there would be little danger of discovery ; but, of course, as long 
as I can prevent that, by taking to my heels, I shall not be boarded 
by any one. The only objection to what I propose is, that you 
will be confined longer in a vessel than you may like, or than you 
would be if you were to gain a nearer port." 

^'I agree with the captain of the vessel," said a grave-looking 
personage, who had not yet spoken, and whom I afterwards dis- 
covered to be a Catholic priest, '^the stanehest adherent tp the 
eause could not have given better advice, and I should recommend 
that it be followed." 

The others were of the same opinion; and, in consequence, 
I edged the schooner down to the Arrow, and hailed Captain 
Levee, stating that we were to run to Bordeaux. After that I pre-^ 
pared for them sleeping accommodations as well as I could, an4 
on my making apologies, they laughed, and told me such stories 
of their hardships during their escape, that I was not surprised at 
their not being difficult. I found out their names by their ad- 
dressing one another, to be Campbell, M*Intyre,. Ferguson , and 
McDonald; all of them very refined gentlemen, and of excellent 
discourse. They were very merry, and laughed at all that they 
had suffered ; sang Jacobite songs, as they were termed, and cer- 
tainly did not spare my locker of wine. The wind continued fair, 
and we met with no interruption, and on the fourth evening, at 
dusk, we made the mouth of the Garonne, and then hove to, with 
our heads off shore, for the night. Captain Levee then came on 
board, and I introduced him to my passengers. To my surprise, 
after some conversation, he said — 

''I have now escorted Captain Elrington, according to the 
A, orders I received, and shall return to Liverpool as soon as pos- 

g^ sible; if, therefore, gentlemen , you \ia>^ aiiv^ \tvvw% v^ ^\i^\^ 
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yonr friends annoancing your safety, I shall be most happy to 
present them id any vay yea may saggest as roost advisable." 

That Captain Levee had some object in saying this, I -was 
quite certain ; and therefore I made no remark. The passengers 
thanked him for his proposal ; and, being provided with writing 
materials, they all wrote to their friends, and put their letters into 
Captain Levee's hands, who then bade them farewell, and went 
on deck with me. 

'< Of course, you were not serious in what you said, Captain 
Levee?" I inquired, as we walked forward. 

*'No," he replied; <<bat I considered it prudent to make them 
believe so. Although Englishmen, they are enemies to our 
country, so far as they are enemies to our government, and, of 
course, wish no harm to the French, who have so warmly sup* 
ported them. Now, if they knew that I remained here waiting for , 
your coming out of the river, they would say so, and I might lose 
the chance of a good prize, as nothing would sail, if they knew 
that the coast was not clear. Now, I shall part company with you 
in an hour, and make all sail for England, as they may suppose, 
but without fail, to-morrow night I shall be off here again, about 
6ve leagues from the port , with my sails furled ; therefore , stay 
in the river as long as they will let you, as , while you are in port 
with the flag of truce , vessels may sail out." 

"I understand you, and will do all I can to assist your views. 
Captain Levee. Now, we will go down again. I will give you a 
receipt for a coil of rope , which you will send your boat for, and 
write a letter to the owners, after which you will wish me good 
bye, and make sail." 

*' Exactly," Captain Levee replied, who then ordered his boat 
to go for a coil of three inch, and bring it on board. 

We then descended to the cabin, and I wrote a letter to the 
owner, and also a receipt for the coil of rope, which I delivered to 
Captain Levee. The boat soon returned from the lugger, the 
rope was taken on board, and then Captain Levee wished me 
farewell , and made his polite adieus to the gentlemen who fol- 
lowed him on deck, and waited Ihete V\\V\i^ Yi^^ Vw6»\fc^.\^\^* 
hoMt, sad msde allBiil, • 
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"How long -will ^e be before she arrives at Liverpool with 
this wind?'' inquired Mr. Campbell. 

"She will carry her canvas night and day/' I replied ; ''aod, 
therefore, as she sails so fast, I should say in five or six days." 

" Well, I am grateful that we have such an early and safe op- 
portunity of communicating with our friends in England, -w« 
inight have waited two months otherwise.'' 

"Very true," replied the priest, "but Heaven has assisted 
our anxious wishes. Let us be grateful for all things." 

My passengers watched the lugger until she was nearly out of 
sight. I dare say that their thoughts were, that those on board 
of her were going to the country of their birth, from which they 
were exiles, probably for ever: they did not speak, but went 
down below, and retired to their beds. At daylight the next 
, morning I ran the schooner in ; and as soon as I was within three 
miles of the coast, I hoisted the white flag of truce, and stood 
for the mouth of the river Garonne. I perceived that the batteries 
were manned, but not a shot was fired, and we entered th^ 
river. 

When we were a[mile up the river, we were boarded by the 
French authorities , and my passengers, who had dressed them- 
selves in their proper costume , informed the officer in the boat 
who they were, upon which he was very polite, and calling a 
pilot out of the boat, the schooner was taken charge of by him, 
and we very soon afterwards , having wind and tide in our favour, 
were anchored alongside of two large merchant vessels and a 
French privateer of sixteen guns , which I instantly recognized as 
our old antagonist off Hispaniola, in the action in which the Re- 
venge was captured, and Captain Weatherall lost his life. How- 
ever, I kept my knowledge to myself, as the French officer and 
the Jacobite gentleman were present. As soon as we had an- 
chored , the passengers were requested to go into the boat, and 
the French officer and I to accompany them, that I might report 
myself to the governor, and we pulled away to the town, one of 
my boats following with the passengers' luggage. 
^V Od our landing, there was a great crowd assembled, and 

f^e/ looked very hud at me, as 1 wasdxtwtA.\Tim^W.^^.<^t 
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and a cDcked-ap hat, also boand with broad gold lace. On our 
arri?al in the presence of the governor^ we were received with 
much urbanity; and as I had brought the Jacobite gentlemen in 
mj schooner, it was presumed that I was favourable to the cause, 
and I was very politely treated. The governor invited us all to 
dine with him on that day. I made some excuse , saying, that I 
was anxious to return to Liverpool ; that I might fit out for the 
coast of Africa, in which service I was to be employed by my 
owners; but the passengers insisted upon my staying a day or 
two, and the governor added to their solicitations, his own. 

I therefore accepted , not only because I was glad to have an 
opportunity to see so celebrated a town, but because it would 
meet the views of Captain Levee. We took leave of the governor, 
and went to an hotel, and I then sent my boat on board for ne- 
cessaries, and hired a handsome apartment in the hotel. I had 
not been there half an hour, when the priest came to me and said, 
*' Captain , you are not aware of the rank and consequence of the ^ 
three gentlemen whom you have been so successful in escorting 
to a place of safety. I am requested by them to make you a hand- 
some remuneration for your kindness and skilful conduct on this 
occasion." 

''Sir," I replied, ''that must not be. I am most happy in 
having assisted in the escape of unfortunate gentlemen ; and all 
the pleasure I feel at having so done would be destroyed if I were 
to accept of what you offer. It is useless to repeat it ; and if you 
do, I shall consider in an insult, and immediately repair on 
board of my vessel. You will therefore tender my best thanks 
and my refusal , with ardent wishes for their future welfare." 

"After what you have said. Captain Elrington, I will, of 
course, not resume the offer. I will tell my fellow-passengers 
vthsLi you have said, and I am sure that they will, as I do, ad- 
mire your high sense of honour." — The priest shook me by the 
hand , and then quitted my apartment. I did not see the other 
passengers till it was the hour to go to dine at the governor's, 
when they embraced me cordially, and the one calling himself 
Campbell said , "Should you ever be *m 4\«»Vk^^^ ^^ a,^\Vi»wAxNsi. 
this country, recollect you have a tmiiOL^>M>\&x^^^\^^^^^ 
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you. Here is an address to a lady, to vhom yea must write , and 
say that you wish the assistance of your passenger to Bordeaux : — 
that will be sufficient — I trust you may never require it." 

We had a pleasant dinner at the governor's, and among th« 
(people inyited to meet us, I perceived the French captain of the 
privateer. I knew him immediately, although he did not r«- 
eognize me. We had some conversation together, and he spoke 
about his cruises in the West Indies, and asked me whether I 
knew Captain Weatherall. I said there was a Captain Weatherall 
who commanded the Revenge privateer, and who was killed when 
his vessel was taken. 

'^ Exactly," said the captain^ ''he was a brave man, and 
fought nobly, and so did all his people — they fought like 
devils." 

"Yes," I replied, "they fought as long as they could, but 
Captain Weatherall was very short-handed. He had but fifty^five 
men on board at the commencement of the action." 

"More than that , I 'm sure," replied the French captain. 

"He had not, I assure you," I replied; "he had lost so 
many in an attack on shore, and had so many away in prizes." 

Our conversation had attracted general notice , and a French 
army officer observed, "Monsieur speaks so positively, that one 
would imagine that he was actually on board." 

"And so I was, Sir," replied 1, "and have my wounds to 
show for it. I knew this officer immediately I saw him, for I was 
close to Captain Weatherall at the time that this officer expostu- 
lated with him before the action; and I crossed my sword with 
him during the combat." 

"You have convinced me that you were on board," replied 
the captain of the privateer, "by your mentioning the expostula-> 
tions previous to the combat taking place. I am delighted to have 
tnet with so brave an enemy, for every man on board that vessel 
was a hero." 

- The conversation was then general, and many particulars 
were asked; and I will do the French captain the justice to say, 
$bat be was rery correct in all his statements, and neither vaunted 
^/s owa spdcess, nor did us less than yoLsU^^. 
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The party then broke up to go to the theatre^ and afterwards 
we repaired to the hotel. I remained there two days more, and 
on the las| of these two days I had promised to sap with the 
French captain of the privateer, who had called upon me, and 
vbehaved^ery politely. The following day, afternoon, when the 
tide served, I was to sail. Accordingly, after the theatre was 
over, I went with the French captain to his house, in company 
with two or three more. Supper was on the table when we arrived 
there, and we went into the room, waiting for the presence of the 
captain's lady, who had not gone to the theatre, and to whom I 
had not been introduced. After a few minutes she made her ap- 
pearance, and as she entered the room, I was struck with her 
extreme beauty, although she was past the meridian of life. I 
thought I had seen her face before, and as she came forward with 
her husband, it at once rushed into my mind that she was the 
widow of the French gentleman who had so gallantly fought his 
▼essel, and who fell by my hand — the lady who was nursing her 
son at the King's Hospital at Jamaica, and who had been so in- 
veterate against me. Oor eyes met, and her cheeks flashed; 
she recognized me, and I coloured deeply as I bowed to her. She 
was taken with a faintness , and fell back. Fortunately her hus- 
band received her in his arms. 

'^ What is the matter, my love?" he said. 

<< Nothing; butlamtaken with a vertigo," replied she; "it 
will go off directly. Make my excuses to the company, while I 
retire for a few minutes." 

Her husband went out of the room , and after a. minute or two 
came back, saying that Madam was not well enough to retam to 
the room , and begged that they would admit her excuse, and sit 
down to sapper without her. Whether his wife had informed 
him of who I was, I know not; but nothing could exceed the ci- 
vility of the French captain towards me daring the supper. We 
did not, however, remain very late, as the lady of the house was 
indisposed. 

I found out, OS I. walked home with another French officerv 
that the captain of the privateer had fallen \u'«\l\i\)^^^'s^^^^^^'\ 
00 her return from Juaaie^, where bet wa ^V«^ Vii ^^^^vs?^^^'* 
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tind had married her; and that, moreoTer, unlike most French 
husbands , he was most ardently attached to her. 

I had breakfasted the next morning, and packed up my clothes 
preparatory to going on board , and had just returned from a ^isit 
of leave-taking with the governor, when who should walk up into 
my apartment but the French captain of the privateer, accompa^ 
nied by three or four French officers of the army. I perceived by 
his looks when he entered that he was a little excited, but I met 
him cordially. He began a conversation about his action with 
Captain Weatherall , and instead of speaking handsomely as he 
had done before, he used expressions which I considered offen- 
sive, and I at once took him up by observing that being under a 
flag of truce , it was impossible for me to notice what he said. 

**No,*' he replied; "but I wish we were once more on the 
high seas together, for I have a little debt of gratitude to pay 
off." 

"Well," I replied, "you may have; and I should not be 
sorry to give you an opportunity, if it were possible." 

"May I inquire whether you intend to go home as a cartel, 
and carry your flag of truce to Liverpool ? " 

"No, Sir," I replied; "I shall haul down my flag of truce as 
soon as I am out of gun-shot of your batteries. I understand what 
you mean. Sir. It is very true that your vessel carries nearly 
double the number of men and guns that mine does, but never- 
theless I shall haul down my flag of truce, as I say I will.'' 

"Not if I follow you down the river, I presume?" he said with 
a sort of sneer. 

"Follow me, if you dare ," I cried ; " you will meet with yoor 
master, depend upon it." 

"Sacre!" replied he, in a passion, "I will blow you out of 
the water ; and if I take you I will hang you for a pirate." 

"Not the last, certainly," I said coolly. 

"Look you. Sir," he cried, shutting his fist upon the palm 
of his other hand, "if I take you, I will hang you; and if yon 
take me, you may serve me in the same way. Is it a bargain, or 
Mre joa a coward ? " 

^^CreaUemea/' I said to the officers ^ts^nv, «^wsLm\jaxl!^v 
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that your couutryman is not behaving well. He has insulted me 
grossly. I ^ill, however, consent to his terms on one condition, 
which is, that he will permit one of you, after he has sailed, to 
make known the conditions upon which we fight to his wife ; and j 
that one of you will pledge me his honour that he will impart 
these conditions as soon as we are gone." 

"Agree to do so — pledge yourself to do so, Xavier," cried 
the French captain to one of the officers present. 

"Since you wish it, certainly," he said. 

"You pledge yourself to make the conditions known to Ma- 
dam, as soon as we have sailed?" 

"I do," upouthehononr of an officer and a gentleman," re- 
plied he, "painful as it will be to me." 

"Then, captain," I replied, "I agree to your conditions, 
and one or the other of us shall hang." 

You may suppose*, Madam, that I must have been in a state 
of great irritation to have consented to such terms. I was so, 
and could not brook such insult in the presence of the French 
officers. Moreover, as yoa will observe, in my conversation I 
did not commit myself in any way. Tl^ere was nothing disho* 
nourable. I told'him that I should haul down my flag of truce, 
and I also told him that he would meet with his master, which 
was true enough, as he would meet with the Arrow, commanded 
by Captain Levee, as well as with my vessel; while he thought 
that he would have to fight with my inferior vessel alone, and, 
making sure of conquest, he purposely insulted me, to make me 
accept such conditions as would administer to the revenge of his. 
wife, who had evidently worked him up to act in such a manner; 
and I accepted them, because I hoped the fate would be his if 
Captain Levee joined me, and if not, I was determined that I 
never would be taken alive. 

After I had agreed to his conditions, they all took a very cere- 
monious leave, and I bowed them out with great mock humility. 
I then bade farewell to my passengers, who lodged in the same 
hotel, and went down to my boat, and pulled on board. As soon 
as the tide served, the pilot came 6n bo^T^^ wA^^ ^'sX^^^^ 
weish. I obserred a g^eal bust\c , and a \iuttt«^% V<i ^\A. Vtsi ^\ 
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two miled down the river^ before I perceived the men were aloft 
and lowering her sails. I told my officers that I had received a 
challenge from the French privateer , and had accepted it, and 
that we must get every thing ready for action. They were much 
astonished at this, as the disparity of force was so great, but they 
went cheerfully to their duty, as did the men, among whom 
the news was soon spread. 

CHAPTER X. 

Captain Levee and I engage with the French Privateer — We come off 
victorious ~ My revenge against the French Lady — We take our Priie 
to Liverpool. 

The wind was light, and we did not gain the mouth of the 
riverr till near sun-down , when the pilot left us ; and as soon as 
we were three miles in the offing, I hauled down the flag of trace 
in the sight of the French privateer, who was following ns close , 
and was not more than four miles froiti uS. To avoid mistake, I 
had agreed with Captain Levee that should I be coming out after 
dark, I would carry a light at the peak, and this light! now 
hoisted. It enabled the French privateer to follow me, and 
appeared only as a mark of contempt towards him. I stood on in 
the direction where I was to find Captain Levee , and could make 
out the Frenchman following me, and gradually nearingme. As 
it became dark I made more sail to keep him further off till I had 
joined the Arrow, but the light at my peak pointed out to him 
where I was. Ail this seemed a mystery to my officers and men, 
until having run out about four leagues, I desired them to keep a 
9harp look-out for the Arrow. 

About half-past eight o'clock we perceived her lying-to ; she 
had furled her sails after dark, as usual. The light I bore told 
her who I was, and I ran close to her, aod^ hailing Captain Levee, 
desired him to prepare for action , and that I would come on 
board to speak to him. This, of course, created a great bustle 
on hoard of the Atrovif , and I hastened on board that they might 
Jkfi show aaj lights, 1 then informed C^^VAUi\*ftN'i^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 
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had passed y and that the Frenchman was not more than five 
miles from us. We agreed that I should stiD.keep up the light, 
and bear away a little to draw the Frenchman to leeward of the 
port, and also to leeward of the Arrow ; — that the Arrow should 
lower her sails again ^ so as not to be perceived nntil I had drawn 
the Frenchman past him, and that then I should commence the 
action under sail, and fight till the Arrow came up to my as- 
sistance. This being arranged, I hastened on board of my 
schooner, and keeping away four points, I waited for the coming 
up of my antagonist. In half an hour we could perceive him 
through Uie gloom, not more than a mile from us, under all sail, 
standing steadily for the light which we carried at our peak. 

As I had already discovered that my little schooner sailed 
faster than my opponent, I allowed her to come up within a quar- 
ter of a mile of me, when I rounded to; and desiring my men to 
aim at his rigging, so as to dismantle him, poured in my broad- 
side of grape and langridge, and then shifted my helm and re- 
sumed my course, putting more sail on, so as to increase my 
distance to what it was before. This manoeuvre I executed three 
times with success, and I had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
his foretop-mast was shot away; but when I rounded-to the 
fourth time, he did the same, and we exchanged broadsides. 
The effect of his superior artillery was evident, for my rigging 
and sails were much damaged ; happily nothing so serious as to 
impede our speed , and I again put before the breeze as before, 
and increased my distance previous to again rounding-to; for, 
as the water was very smooth, I knew thatifl wascrippled'she 
would lay me by the board immediately, and I might be taken 
and hanged before the Arrow could come up to my assistance. I 
therefore continued a running fight at such a distance as rendered 
me less liable to suffer from his guns. 

It Is true that this distance made my guns even more ineffec- 
tive, but I was decoying my Frenchman off from the land, and 
placing the Arrow between him and his port, so that his return 
would be intercepted. This continued for about an hour, when 
I perceived that the Frenchman had |(oi\i\^ ^ wvw ^w^VftV^^^'^% 
and had set the sail open it. He now x^n o^VW^X^^^-OMaRw^-k 

TAe Pn'caieer't-Man. % 
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and contiDued to 6re upon me mih them alone , not choosing to 
lose grottnd by rounding-to, to giye me a broadside ^ and as his 
canvas was all out, and I was occasionally rounding-to to dis- 
mantle him, we retained much the same distance from one 
another. At last a shot from his bow-chaser struck off the head 
of my mainmast, and my gaff came down. 

This was serious. We hastened to reef the mainsail > and 
hoist it up again upon the remainder of the mast, but having no 
gaff-topsail, our speed was necessarily decreased, and the enemy 
appeared to be gradually ^losing with us. I looked out for the 
Arrow, but could perceive no signs of her; indeed it was too 
dark to see farther than half a mile. Finding that on the point of 
sailing we were on I had no chance , I determined to alter my 
course, and put my schooner right before the wind, so that I 
might set the square mainsail, which would give time for the 
Arrow to arrive *, indeed at this time I was in a state of great 
anxiety. However, I had made up my mind not to be taken alive, 
and to sell my life as dearly as I could. 

When the enemy perceived that we bad put before the wind, 
he did the same, and as we were about half a mile from each 
other, we continued to exchange broadsides as we ran, she gra- 
dually nearing us so as to make her heavy artillery more effective. 
This portion of the contest continued for an hour, during which 
my little schooner had received much injury, and we were con- 
stantly repairing damages. At last, much to my delight, the 
day began to dawn , and I then discovered the Arrow about a mile 
and«a half from us , right astern, under a press of sail. 

I pointed her out to my ofGcers and men , who were inspired 
with fresh courage at the sight. The enemy also perceived her, 
and appeared determined to bring the combat to an issue pre- 
vious to her coming up, and I feared that, at all events, I might 
swing at the yard-arm, let the issue of the coming combat be 
what it might. She neared , steering a course so as to cut me off", 
and I continued to pour in my broadsides to cripple her if pos- 
sible, as she did not now fire, but ran steadily for me, and my 
chances were bad. 

Anxious that the Arrow should c\os« as si>ou %&^QS%\hU> I 
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hauled down 'my square maiDsail, that we might not run from 
her, and prepared for an obstinate resistance if boarded. At 
last the Frenchman was within a cable's length, and at this criti- 
cal moment the Arrow was about a mile to windward. We poured 
in our last broadside, and hastened to seize our pikes and cut- 
lasses to repel the boarders, when to my satisfaction I found that 
one of our shot had cut his gaff in two. I immediately rounded 
to the wind ; and as my antagonist was within pistol-shot of me, 
with her men all ready for the leap on board, I put my helm down, 
went round in stays, and crossed her so near to windward that 
you might have thrown a biscuit on board. 

This manoeuyre prevented his boarding, and I may say saved 
my life , for his gaff being shot away, he could not heave in stays 
to follow me, but was obliged to wear round after me, which in- 
creased his distance at least a cable's length to leeward. A fu- 
rious broadside, however, which he poured in, crippled me 
altogether. Eveiy thing came running down upon the decks, 
and I was left a complete wreck; but I was to windward of him, 
and although he might sink me, he could not board or take pos- 
session until he had refitted his after-sail. 

But now his time was come. A fresh antagonist, with equal 
weight of metal, was close to him , and he had to decide wheUier 
he would fight or run. Whether he conceived that running was 
useless, which it certainly was, or was determined to take us 
both or die, I know not, certain it is that he did not put his vessel 
before the wind, but waited with determination the coming up of 
the Arrow. Captain Levee passed under the Frenchman's stem, 
raking him with a broadside that almost unrigged him, and then 
engaged him to leeward , so as to cut off all chance of his escape. 

The Frenchman returned the fire with spirit, audi took my 
men from my guns that we might set some sail upon the vessel, 
for after the Arfow commenced her fire no further notice was 
taken of me by the Frenchman. After a contest well maintained 
for half an hour, the mainmast' of the Frenchman went by the 
board, and this almost settled the question, as he could not 
keep his vessel to the wind, and consecpi^wXV'j s\i^^O\^^^ «sA 
received a raking Bre from the ArroNw . X\ XasX. ^J^^^ \iV««^^Vv.^^'s» 
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between the maiD and fore rigging of the Arrow, and her decks 
were swept by the Arrow's raking fire. I had got some sail up 
forward, and was anxious to be at the close of the action. I per- 
ceived that the Frenchman was attempting to board the lugger, 
and was pouring all his people on the forecastle, and I therefore 
edged down to him that I might, with my people, board him on 
the quarter, which would place him, as we say, between two 
fires. The conflict was at its highest ; the French attempting and. 
the Arrow's crew repelling them, when I laid my schooner on her 
quarter, and leaped on board of her with my few remaining men. 
The Frenchmen turned to repel my attack, and thus weakened 
their party opposed to the Arrow's men ; the conseqaence was, 
that they were first beaten back, and then boarded by Captain 
Levee and his crew. 

As soon as I had gained the deck of the Frenchman, I thought 
of nothing but to single out the French captain. At first I could 
not see him, but as his crew retreated from Captain Levee and 
his men, I perceived him, pale and exhausted, but still attempt- 
ing to rally them. As my object was to take him alive^^ I rushed 
in advance at him , wrestled , and threw him on his back on the 
deek. There I held him, while the combatants fighting and re- 
treating, tumbled over us one after another, and bruised us 
severely with their weight. At last the French were beaten below, 
and I had time to breathe; calling to two of my men, I desired 
them to take charge of the French captain, and as they valued 
their lives, not to let him escape, or destroy himself, but to 
take him into our vessel and guard him carefully in my cabin. 
Having done this, I went to Captain Levee, and we embraced. 

^^YoQ did not come a minute too soon," I said, wiping the 
blood from my face. 

<'No , indeed ; and but for your clever manoeuvre , you would 
have been beaten. Your vessel is a mere nutshell compared to 
this ; — you did well, more than well, to maintain the combat so 
long. Have you lost many men?" 

'^ We had ten sent below before we boarded; what may have 
/oJJowed since I do not know. I have the French captain safe in 
najrcabia." 
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"I saw Ihe men hand him over: — well, now lo repair da- 
lages, and then I will tell you whaiyou shall do. I must send 
board aod help you^ the Arrow has not suffered much cqd- 
ideriDg, and I can spari* the ibl'ik As soon as we have cleared 
Ihe decks a Ittllej we will breakfast togetht^r^ and talk the 
latter over*" 

It required two hours before wc could clear the decks of our 
ressels , for we had separated 3 and the Arrow had taken charge 
the prize. Before f look the boat to go on board the Arrow, I 
wcoi down idIo my eabiu , where the Freuch caplaia lay bound 
and watched by two of the men» 

*^¥ou are prepared to pa^ the penalty agreed npou, Mon- 
cur?" said I, 

I am. Sir,'* he replied. **I now understand what you 

eont when you said that I sliuuld meet with my match. 1 have 

le to blame but myself, I urged you to the couditions^ ei- 

ig an easy and certain conquest with my superior vessel, I 

have fallejj into my own tict, and there 's an cud of the matter — 

eicept that ^ ben things go wrong, a woman is certain to be at Ihe 

tlom of ll/' 

I am aware, Sir/' I replied, ''that your wife instigated 
you to act as you did , or yon would never have so behaved. In 
attempting to r<ivenge the death of one husband^ she has lost 
'' mr 

^^C&H vrai,'' replied the Frenchman j composedly j and I 
len quitted the cabin , and went on board of the Arrow. 

**Well, Elringlon," said Captain Levee, **whal do you in- 
ind to do with the French captain? Is he to pay the forfeit, and 
in|§ at the yard-arm?" 

'' I don't Like hanging a man , especially a brave man ^ in cold 
llood ," I replied. " II was all his wife's doing » and be has con- 
fessed as much.*' 

^*He would certainly have hanged you ," replied Levee. 
"Yes, that I believe; but it would have been that be might 
a ve a quiet life at home — not from an^ rtstwVWL^^X ^^\q^ \^^- 
.^0 w J hme no /ee/jng of that kind lo acl^iu^i vnns.^" 
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"What will you do, then?" 

''Not haDg him, certainly; and yet I should like to punish 
her." 

''She deserves it," replied Captain Levee. "Now, Elrington, 
will you approve of my suggestion?" 

"Let me hear it." 

"It is this: they do not know that I have assisted in taking 
the privateer, as they have no idea that I am here. As soon as 
we have refitted her and your vessel , I will remain where I am. 
You shall run into the mouth of the Garonne , with your colours 
flying, and the English Jack over the French flag on board of the 
prize. This will lead them to suppose that you have taken the 
vessel without assistance. When just out of gun-shot, heave-to, 
fire a gun, and then swing an effigy to the yard-arm, and remain 
there , to make them suppose that you have hung the French 
captain. At nightfall you can make sail and rejoin me. That 
will punish her, and annoy them generally." 

"I will do so; it is an excellent device, and she will never 
know the truth for a long time to come." 

We remained all that day refitting; in the evening I made 
sail, in company with the French schooner, which was manned 
by Captain Levee , and stood in shore. At break of the following 
day I ran in, standing for the harbour, without my colours being 
hoisted , and then it occurred to me that I would make their 
disappointment greater, by allowing them first to imagine that 
the victory was theirs $ so, when about six miles off, I hoisted 
French colours on the French schooner, and French colours over 
English on board of my own. 

I continued to stand on till within two miles and a half of the 
batteries, and could see crowds flocking down to witness the 
supposed triumphant arrival of their privateer into port; when of 
a sudden I hauled my wind, hove-to, brailed up my sails, and 
changed the colours, firing a gun in bravado. Allowing them 
half an hour to comment upon this disappointment, I then fired 
another gun, and hoisted up to the yard-arm the figure of a man, 
composed of clothes stuffed with hay, made to represent the 
French captain] an& having so dou^ > \ x^m^m^d during the 



whoU forenoon , with mv snils brailcd up , thai tbey might liave 
a cl&ar ^iew t»f ihe hanging %urc. At last ^e perceived a large 
boat, ^Hh 9 Hag ol truce roming out of thi: river. I remained 
^here I was, and allov^iiig it to come alougsidCj I perceived in il 
ihe French ofhcer^ who had pledged lumsfjli'to give the condhions 
of the comhat to Ihe Udji and sealed by him was Ihe French 
capiam's ^ife, with her head sunk doiftn on her kaees^ and her 
face buried in her handkerchief. 

I saktileil the ofiiceras he came on the dcck» He returned my 
bow , and then said ^ '* Sir, the fortune of war has proved in your 
favour, and I perceive that the conditions of the issue of the 
combat have been adhi^rcd la on your side. Against that I have 
Uiit a word to say, as my friend would have as rigidly adhered lo 
them. l}ul,Slr, we war not wilh the dead, and I have come olT 
at the reque5t of his miserable wife, lo beg Ihiit you will, now 
ihal jour revenge lb salished, deliver up lo her her husband's 
body, thai it may receive the rites of the Church, and Chrisiian 
burial. You surely, as a brave mat), will not deny ihis small 
favour to a woman whom you have twice deprived of hzr hus- 
bandT' 

^*Sir," I replied y **on condition that his lady will step on 
board and m»kc the rcfjuesi herself, I will comply with it» but 
on no other terms/' 

*^It will be most painful, and her feelings might well have 
been spared such a trial as to meet your face again, and make 
the request in person; hnt as jou iusisi upon it, 1 will make 
known your ternis/' 

As he went into his boat 1 ran doivn tdIo ibe cabin, and desired 
them to cast loose ihe French captain, saying to him, *^i^ir, 
your wife is here requesting yonr body , which she believes lo be 
swinging at ihe jard-arm, rot 1 have put that trick into excenlion 
to punish her- I never intended lo take your life, andl shall 
DOW do more , I shall give you not only life j but liberty — such 
shall be my revenge/* 

The French captain stared as if confounded, but made no 
reply. I then went on deck, where I touad ii\^ \^^\ tvii*i \it.t.^ 
tificd up the side. They led her lo mfe, a^^ sW\^^^t^>^^^ 
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knees, but the effort was too much for her, and she fainted away. 
I ordered her to be taken down into the cabin, and, without any 
explanation, desired the French officer to accompany her, not 
wishing to be present at the unexpected meeting. I therefore 
remained on deck, and ordering the men to lower down the 
effigy, they did so, laughing at the French seamen in the boat, 
who for the first time perceived, for they had not looked up 
before, that it was only a sham captain. I looked over the side, 
and told them that the captain was alive an^d well , and would be 
in the boat very soon, at which they were greatly rejoiced. In the 
mean time the explanation took place in the cabin, and after a 
few minutes the French officer came up, and expressed his satis- 
faction at what I had done. 

^^You have given a lesson. Sir, without being guilty of bar- 
barity. Your conduct has been noble." 

He was soon followed by the French captain and his lady, who 
was now all gratitude , and would have kissed my hands , but I 
prevented her, and said, <<Madam, at least now you have no 
occasion to hate me. If I was so unfortunate, in self-defence, 
as to slay your first husband, I have restored to you your second. 
Let us, then , part in amity." 

The French captain squeezed my hand, but said nothing. 
I begged they would take some refreshment, but they were too 
anxious to return and undeceive their friends, and requested 
permission to go into the boat. Of course I consented, and as 
the boat pulled a^ay, the crew gave three huzzas, as a compli- 
ment to us. When they were a mile in shore, I hauled down the 
colours of both vessels, and made sail out to rejoin Captain 
Levee, which I did in the evening, and then related all that had 
passed. 

He was much pleased with the result of the affair, and we then, 
having consulted , considered it advisable to run back to Liver- 
pool with the prize, for she required so many hands to man her 
as to render us by no means efficient vessels. Moreover, I have 
omitted to state that while I was in the Garonne , the Arrow had 
taken two good prizes, which she had manned and sent to Liver- 
pqol. We therefore made sail t« the iioi\]ki^^i^> wcA uia.^veek 
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were again in port, with oar prize. We found that the other 
vessels had arrived safe, and the owner was much pleased with 
the results of this short and eventful cruise. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I cause myself to be dismissed from my Owner's Service — Am arrested 
— Conveyed to London, and confined in the Tower — Am visited by a 
Romish Priest, and through his interference obtain my Liberation — 
Set off to Liverpool , and find my Owner and GapUin Levee — Their 
surprise — Miss Trevannion. 

Whbn I called upon our owner, which I did as soon as I had 
dropped my anchor and furled sails, he embraced me, and then 
led me into the back room next to his counting-house. 

''My dear Elrington," said he, ''well as you managed to get 
off the Jacobite gentlemen, there is a strong suspicion on the part 
of the government, that they were on board of your vessel, and 
that I was a party to their escape. Whether they will take any 
measures now that you have returned, I know not ; they may have 
gained some intelligence, or they may worm out something, by 
their emissaries, from those who compose your crew, and if so, 
we must except their vengeance. Now tell me where you landed 
them , and all the events of your cruise , for I have heard but little 
from those who brought in the prizes taken by the Arrow. Captain 
Levee is too busy with his own vessel and the prize to come on 
shore for these two hours, and I wish to talk with you alone upon 
this affair." 

After I had narrated all that had passed, and the manner in 
which the French privateer had been captured , the owner said — 

"If the government spies, and there are plenty of them about, 
find out from your crew that you landed passengers at Bordeaux, 
depend upon it you will be arrested and examined, without you 
get out of the way till the affair ha& blown over. Now, the men 
will narrate in the taverns the curious history of this French 
privateer, and in so doing cannot fail to state that you were on 
shore in France. Now, Elrington, you ha\« tuik tVi^ t\sJk\.^ 
oblige me, and I most keep you out o£ dVl&^^Vils mA> i&^<sq 
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feel incliDed to hide yourself for a time, I will of course pay all 
your expenses." 

" No /' I replied ; ''if they fipd out what has taken place , and 
wish to get hold of me in consequence , I think it will be better to 
brave it out. "" If I hide away , it will make them more anxious to 
have me, and will confirm their suspicions that I am what they 
are pleased to call a traitor; a reward will be offered for my ap- 
prehension, and at any time that I do appear, the reward will 
cause me to be taken up. If, on the contrary, I brave it out, 
and if I am asked, say at once that I did land passengers, at all 
events they will not make it high treason ; so, with your leave, 1 
will stay. 1 hardly need say that I shall take the whole responsi- 
bility on myself, and declare that I took them on board without 
your knowledge ; that you may rest assured of." 

<<0n consideration, I think that your plan is the best," replied 
my owner. " I am grateful for your offer of screening me , which 
I would not permit, were it not that I shall be useful to you if 
any mischance takes place, and, if in prison, could be of no 
service." 

"Then, Sir," I replied, "the wisest course will be for you 
at once to dismiss me fron) the command of the privateer, in 
consequence of your having been informed that I carried pas- 
sengers and landed them in France. That step will prove you a 
friend to the government, and will enable you, after a time, to 
get me out of my scrape more effectually." 

"You are sacrificing yourself , Elrington, and all forme." 

"Not so. Sir. I am only securing a friend in case of need." 

"That you certainly are ," replied my owner, squeezing my 
hand. "Well, it will be the best plan even for you, and so let 
it be." 

"Then I will now return on board, and tell the officers that I 
am dismissed. There is no time to be lost; and here comes Cap- 
tain Levee ; so for the present. Sir, farewell." 

On my return on board, I called up the officers and men, and 
told them that I had offended the owner, and that he had dis- 
missed me from the command of the privateer. One of the offi- 
cers loqaired what! bad done ; and I sa\d , btVox^ vVv^ ttv^n , \Xvat 
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it was for laodiog the passengers in France. They all condoled 
^tb me, and eipressed their sorrow at my leaving them, and I 
believe that they were sincere. It was fortunate that I did as I had 
done, for I found that the government emissaries were on board 
at the time that I made the communication, and had already 
gained the information from some of my crew. I ordered my 
chest and bedding to be put into the boat, and as soon as they 
were ready, I gave up the command to the first officer, and bid- 
ding them all farewell, went down the side, and pulled on shore, 
repairing to my former lodgings. 

I had not been there two hours before I was arrested and 
taken to prison. I was, however, very comfortably lodged, be- 
cause I was a state prisoner, and I presume that more respect is 
paid to a man when he is to be drawn and quartered, and his head 
set above the Tower gates, then a petty malefictor. The next day 
I was summoned before what was called the Commission, and 
asked whether I had not landed some people in France? I re- 
plied immediately that I had done so. 

" Who were they?" was the next inquiry. 

"They stated themselves to be Roman Catholic priests," re- 
plied I , " and such I believed them to be." 

"Why did I do so?" 

"Because, in the first place , they paid me one hundred gui- 
neas each; and, in the second, because I considered them mis- 
chievous , dangerous men , conspiring against the government, 
and that the sooner they were out of the country the better." 

"How did I know that they were traitors? " 

"All Roman priests were traitors in my opinion, and I hated 
them as bad as I did the French ; but it is difficult to deal with a 
priest, and I thought that I was performing a good service in rid- 
ding the country of them." 

"Who else was privy to the affair?" 

"\o one ; I had made the arrangement with them myself, and 
not an officer or man on board knew any thing about it." 

"But my owner, Mr. Trevannion , was b^ «,^wVi\ftSxV 

"i\o, he was jjot; and on m^ teVutuXv^ ^xsmvsA^^^'^^^^^ 
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the command of the privateer^ as soon as he found out that I had 
landed the priests in France." 

A great many more questions were put to me, all of which I 
answered very cautiously, yet without apparent hesitation; and 
after an eiaminatidn of four hours , the president of the Commis- 
sion told me that 1 had been, by my own acknowledgment, aiding 
and abetting the escape of malignant traitors, and prevented them 
meeting their just fate on the scaffold. That, in so doing, I had 
been guilty of treason, and must abide the sentence of the su- 
preme Commission in London, whither I should be sent the fol- 
lowing day. I replied that I was a loyal subject ; that 1 hated the 
French and Romish plotters, and that I had done what I consi- 
dered was best ; that if I had done wrong , it was only an error in 
judgment; and any one that said I was a traitor, lied in his 
throat. • 

My reply was taken down, and I was sent back to prison. 

The following afternoon the gaoler came into my room accom^ 
panied by two persons, one of whom informed me that I was de- 
livered over to their custody to be taken to London. I was led 
out, and at the door I found three horses , upon one of which I 
was desired to mount. As soon as I was in the saddle, a rope 
was passed from one leg to the other under the horse's belly, 
so as to prevent my escape ; and my horse was led between the 
other two, upon which my keepers rode, each having a hand- 
rein made fast from my horse's bridle to his own. A crowd was 
assembled round the entrance of the gaol, and among the 
lookers-on I perceived Captain Levee and my owner; but of 
course I thought it imprudent to take any notice of them , and 
they did not make any recognition of me. 

I hardly need say, my dear Madam , how very revolting it was 
to my feelings to be thus led away like a felon ; but at the same 
time I must acknowledge the courtesy of my conductors, who 
apologized for being compelled to take such measures of security, 
and on the way showed great kindness and good-feeling. 

Every thing being arranged, we proceeded on our journey; 

but it was late when we set off, owing to one of my conductors 

Iteiag seat for by the commissioner , and Vivijjii^ \^ ^wi fot Ut- 
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era for Dexrlj Ihree hours. As it may be supposed, we could 
Dot trave] at speed, and we setdum went faster ihau a waik^ ^hich 
I was sorrj^ for, as I was aniiutis that the juuruey should be o\cr^ 
aod my fate decided as soou Jis possible* 

Almosi an hiiur after dark^ a party of men rushed from the 
side qf the toad , and some seiziDg the bridles of the buries , the 
others threw the Uo conductors off their saddles hylakiog them 
by the leg and heaviijg ihem over on the othtr tiide* This was 
done soquiekly, that ihe two men, who were >^ell armed, had 
not lime to draw out a pistol or any other weapon of defence ; and 
as 5O0U as Ihey were oa the grounds they uere immediately seized 
and oterpowered. The faces of the men who had Ihus assailed 
the king's ol'ffeers were blackened so as to disguise Ihem^ but 
from their voices I knew them to he Ihe men and officers of the 
privateer. ^'Xow then^ Cat^tain Eiringlou," said one of Ihem, 
<^ be off with you as fast as possible, aod we will lake care of these 
fellows/' 

I still remained in my saddle, and allbough somewhat Qurried 
iirith the surprise of the attack , I had had tiine to recover myself^ 
and had decided upon my mode of behaviour. I felt as I bad said 
to ihe owner when we consulted together, that an escape now 
would be only pultinf off the tsvil day , and that It was better to 
meet the case boldly at once; so 1 rose in mv stirrups, and said 
to the men in a loud voice ^ ^'My good fellows, 1 am much obliged 
to you for your exertions In my behalf, as it proves your good- 
will , but I cannot and will not take advantage of them. By some 
mistake I am accused of bein^ a traitor, when I feel ihat 1 am a 
I true and loyal subject^ which I ha\e no doubt will be fully esiab- 
Ijshed upon ray arrival in London. I cannot^ therefore , take ad- 
I Tsntage of this opportunity to escape* I respect the laws of my 
I eoujitry , and I beg you to do the same. Oblige me by releasing 
^Ihe two gentlemen whom you have made your prisoners, and 
ssist them to remount their horses,, for I am resolved that t will 
|jo to London and be honourably acquitted. Once more, my lads, 
Dany thanks for your kind intentions ; and now 1 wish you fare- 
, and if you would do me a great Ca^o^w ^ ■^Qwm^V^>KSt'^'^'** 
?*jb//j aod Jeflve us lo proceed oii out Y^utiw.!" 
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The men perceived that I was in earnest, and therefore did as 
I requested, and in another minute I was again alone with my two 
keepers. 

"You have behaved honourably, Sir, and perhaps wisely," 
observed one of my conductors, as he was about to remount his 
horse. ^^I will not ask you who those people were, although f 
have no doubt but you recognized them yourself." 

"No," I replied, "I did not. I guessed from whence they 
came, but I did not recognize any one individual." 

I gave this cautious answer, although I had recognized Cap> 
tain Levee and one of my own officers. 

"Well, Captain Elrington, you have proved to us that you 
may be trusted, and therefore, on your pledging your word that 
you will not escape , we shall have a great pleasure in removing 
all unpleasant precautions/' 

"I certainly have proved that 1 would not escape, and 
will readily give you my assurance that I will not alter my 
mind." 

"That is sufficient. Sir," replied the officer; and he then cut 
away the rope which bound my legs ^ and also took off the twa 
leading reins attached to the other horses. " We shall now," 
he said, "proceed not only more pleasantly, but more rapidly." 

My conductors then mounted their horses, and we set off at a 
good trot, and in an hour arrived at the place where we were to 
put up for the night. We found supper prepared for us, and good 
beds. My conductors now left me free of all restraint, and we 
retired to our beds. The next day we continued our journey in 
the same manner. My companions were pleasant and gentlemen- 
like men, and we discoursed freely upon every topic; no one 
could have imagined that I was a state prisoner. 

We arrived at London on the fifth day, and I was then de- 
livered over to the keeper of the Tower, according to the instruc- 
tions that my conductors had received. They bade me farewell, 
and promised that they would not fail to represent my conduct to 
the authorities, and gave me hopes of a speedy release. I had 
^^e same idea, and took possessioti ol V\i^ tt^wVv3w.\i\s> '^x^- 



parpd for me (ivhkh were airj and well ventilaieiJ) with almost 
cheurfulijcss* 

On tbe I bird day after mjf arrival a Commissiao was ficntta 
Ihi Twwcr to eiamine nic, and I gate the sanip reiklics as before. 
They were very fiarliculaf to ohlainmg the descriptions of the 
persons of lliose wborn I had Landi'd in France, and I answered 
wilhoul disguise, f afterwards found out thai I had done a very 
fouiish Uiing> Had I misrepresented Iheir persons, it would have 
been supjinscd that ihcy really -were four Catholic priests, but 
froni my eiacl descriplion , Ihuy discovered Ihat I had rescued the 
four traitors (as Ihey lerjned them) thai they ipicre most atiiious 
to secure and make an example of; and their annoyance at 
this discovery had so angered ihem ai^ainst me , that my 
suhsequeDt conduct could not create any feeUug ravauralile 
towards me. 

Three weeks elapsed , and I was wearied of confinemeol. My 
gaoler told inc that lie feared my case was a bad ime; and after 
another week had passed, he said that I was condemned as aiding 
and abettinj5 ireasoji* I must say that 1 little eipecled this result, 
and it quite overthrew roe* I asked my gaoler what was his au- 
thority. He said that so many people had assisted and elTeeted 
the escape of the rebels without one having been convicted of 
having so done except myself, on my own avowal, that ihey 
deemed it absolutely necessary that an eiample should be made, 
to deter others from aiding those who were still secreted in the 
country; and that in conseijuence it had been decided by the Privy 
CouDcil that I should be made an example of. He told me much 
more which I need nut repeat , except that it proved tfie malif nant 
feeling that was Indulged by the powers in authority jtgaiust those 
who had assisted their defeated opponents, and I felt that 1 bad 
no chance , and prepared my mind to meet my fate. 

Alas, my dear Madam, I was but ill-prepared to die , — not 
that 1 feared death, but I feared what must be my condition after 
death, f had lived a reckless, lawless life^ without fear of God 
or man; alf the religious feelings which had been instilled lnic» 
me by my good tutor (you know mj fninll^ t\%\ftx'^^ , ^li^Vwiji.^ 
say no more) during myyouilij liad^t^\^%'tad^^>H^^'^'^^^^^^'^" 
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by the loose compaoioDship which I had held since the time that 
1 quitted my father's house ; and when 1 heard that I was to die, 
my mind was in a state of great disquiet and uncomfortable 
feeling. I wished to rei^iew my life, and examine myself, -but I 
hardly knew where to begin. 

Ail was chaos and confusion. I could remember many bad 
actions, but few good ones. I felt that I was like a vessel without 
a rudder, and without a pilot; and after hours and hours of deep 
thought, I would give up the task of eiamination in stern despair, 
saying to myself, ''Well, if it must be so, it must." I felt an 
inclination to defy that Heaven which I felt would never be 
opened to me. This was the case for more than a week after I 
heard of my condemnation, until I began to reflect upon the na- 
ture of our creed , and the terms of salvation which were offered ; 
and, as I thought over them, I felt a dawn of hope, and I re- 
quested the gaoler to furnish me with a Bible. I read it day and 
night, for I expected every morning to be summoned to execu- 
tion. I felt almost agony at times, lest such should be the cuse ; 
but time passed on, and another fortnight elapsed, during which 
I had proGted by my reading, and felt some contrition for my 
many offences, and my life of guilt, and I also felt that I coald 
be saved through the merits of Him who died for the whole world. 
Day after day my faith became more lively, and my mind more at 
ease. One morning the gaoler came tome, and said that there 
was a priest who wished to see me. As I understood he was a 
Roman, I was about to refuse ; but on consideration, I thought 
otherwise, and he was admitted. He was a tall, spare man, 
with a dark Spanish countenance. 

''You are, I believe," said he, "Captain Elrington, who 
effected the escape of sqme of our poor friends, and who are now 
condemned for your kind act?" 

"lam. Sir," replied I. 

" I am aware ," said he, "that your profession of faith is not 

mine, and do not, therefore, come to talk with you on serious 

points, without you should wish it yourself ; my object is, being 

indebted as we are to you for saving our friends, to offer to be of 

^f use ibat I can to you, in eiecalin^ an^ V\%\i^% » ^x ^^\vh«v\^% 
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any messages , which yoa may wish to give, should you suffer 
for your generous conduct , and you may trust any thing to me 
with safety, that I swear to you;" and he took a crucifix from 
the folds of his garment, and kissed it, as he said so. 

^^I thank you for your kind offer. Sir," replied I, *'butl 
have nothing to trouble you with. I have long quitted my family, 
who know not whether I am alive or dead, for reasons that I need 
not explain. I am under an assumed name , and it is my inten- 
tion to suffer under that name , that my family may not be dis- 
graced by my ignominious death, or be aware that I have perished 
on the scaffold." 

^^Perhaps you are right ," replied the priest ; << but let us talk 
upon another point; have you no friends that could exert them- 
selves in your favour so as to procure your pardon and release?" 

^^Ifone," replied I, ^^ except those who, I am sure, are 
exerting themselves to Uie utmost of their power, and to whom 
no message from me is necessary."' 

"Do you know nobody at court," said the priest, "no per- 
son of rank in the government — or I may say opposed to the 
government — fpr people now-a-days are not what they seem or 
pretend to be?" 

^'I have no knowledge of any tilled person," replied I; 
"when I parted vrith one of the gentlemen whom I landed at Bor- 
deaux, he gave me the name of a lady of quality at Paris, de- 
siring me, if in difficulty, to apply to him through her; but that 
was , if in difficulty in France ; of course , she could do nothing 
for me in this country." 

"Have you the name of the lady?" 

"Yes," replied I; "it is on the first leaf of my pocket-book. 
Here it is." 
. The priest read the name, and then said •— 

"You must write immediately a few words, acquainting her 
with your position. I will see the letter safely delivered before 
the week is over." 

" What good can she possibly do me?" replied I. 

"I cannot say; but this I know, thaXU wrj ^ii%V^Va>2k^ 
done, U will be. ITrite immediately." 

TAs Pn'oateer's.Man, * 1 
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The priest called the gaoler, and requested writing materials, 
which were brought, and in a few minutes I had done as he re- 
quested. 

"There, Sir, I have written to please you; but I caudidly 
state that I consider it a useless attempt." 

"Were I of your opinion, I should not have advised you to 
write," replied he. "There are wheels within wheels that you 
have no conception of, in these troubled times. What I mpost 
fear is, that it may arrive too late." 

The priest took his leave of me , and I was left to my own 
thoughts. When I considered that the address of this lady had 
been given to me by the very man whom they were so anxious to 
secure as a traitor, I at once decided that no benefit could arrive 
from any interference on her part; and I therefore, after a quarter 
of «n hour, dismissed the whole subject from my thoughts, and 
commenced my reading of the sacred writings. The following 
morning, when the gaoler came in, I could not help observing 
to him , that as I had been condemned so many days , I felt much 
surprise at the delay of my execution. His reply was, that he 
heard that others were in custody upon the same charge, abd that 
they waited for their convictions that we might all suffer at the 
same time ; for the order for my execution had come on the Friday 
last, but had been countermanded on the afternoon of the same 
day. Although this satisfied me that I had no hopes of escape, yet 
I was pleased that I had obtiuned more time for preparation , and 
I renewed my reading with ardour. Another week passed, when 
the gaoler, with a solemn face, and much apparent concern, came 
in, and informed me that the other parties arrested had been tried 
before the Commission, and had been condemned, and that it 
was expected that the execution would take place either on the 
morrow or the day after. The announcement did not affect me 
much. I had made up my mind that I should suffer, and had to 
a degree weaned myself from life. I considered how all hopes of 
my ever enjoying the delight of family and kindred ties had flown 
away, and I looked with disgust upon my career as a privateer's- 
man — a career of recklessness and blood, so denounced by the 
sacred writings which I had before m^. 1 i*?l^^Vft^^«x xW^^x^ 
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to leare the prisao , I should have no other means af susienajiee, 
and shuutd probably return to my former life , uud load my soul 
wiih & sliEl heavier weight of crime, and, although 1 fcUao oe-- 
casional hitler pan^ at ihe idea of leaving Uie "world m young — a 
world which I could not hate — still I vvas, after a few hours* 
comroumng aod reflecUonj resigned to my fate, aud t-xclaimed 
with sincerity , '*Thy will be done/* I think , Madam , you may 
have observed thai, smful ns I wtts, my whole <:arcer proved that I 
was not a hardened sinner. Good was not driven entirely out of 
mti but was latent, notwithstanding all my exeesses, and the had 
company which had influenced me* 

I now prnyed, and prayed earnestly, and I thought that my 
prayers were heard. Such was my stale of mind on the day before 
the one appointed for my execution, when the gaoler and one of 
the sheriff's oflicers fame into my i^ell, accompanied by the Roman 
Catholic priest whom I have before meotioncd. I perceived by 
the count enaoce of the gaoler^ who was a hmnine man, that he 
had no unpleasant ncws» The sheriiT's officer delivered to hira an 
order for my liberation^ and to my astonishment I was told hy the 
gaoler that my pardon was signed, and that I was free- I was 
stupified with the intelligence, and I stood without making any 
reply* The priest waved his hand to them as a hint to leave the 
room, which they both did. As they left, my eyes followed them, 
and then I east ihem down npoQ the Bible which lay before me on 
the table^ and slipping down from the bench upon my kn^es , 1 
covered up my face and prayed. My prayers were confused — I 
hardly knew what I said — hut I knew that they were intended to 
be grateful to Heaven for my unexpected preservation from an 
ignominious death* Afler a time^ 1 rose up^ and perceived the 
priest, whiise presence 1 had till then forgotten* He had been 
kneeling at the olher side of the table praying with mej and I am 
sure for me ^ and he was rising up just after I had, 

**1 trust. Captain Elringlon/' said he^ after a pause, "thtit 
ihe peril you have been In will iullucnee your future life ; and thai 
Ibis severe trial will not he thrown awa^ u\>ou ^tv^i " 

'*/ irasi noi^ Sir/* replied I . "I tce\ \\i^\ W ^^^ \^t^TL%^^^^^^ 
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roe to have been afflicted. I believe tbat I have been indebted to 
your exertions for my deliverance." 

"No further than having seen your letter dnly and speedfly 
delivered. I could do no more, for with all vrill, I have no power; 
and that was little to do for one who so generously assisted onr 
friends in their distress." 

"Am I then to believe that I am indebted to the interest of 
a French lady , residing at the court of Versailles, for my deliver- 
ance?" 

"Even so — this may appear strange to you, Captain Elrington, 
but such is the case. Understand, that in these troubled times, 
the ruling monarch of this country cannot distinguish his friends 
from his enemfes. He can only trust to professions, and they are 
not always sincere. There are many in the council at this time, 
who, if the Pretender, as he is called, had succeeded, would long 
before this have joined him , and who had wished him success, 
although they dared not venture to assist him. The interest of 
the lady in question with these people has prevailed over the true 
adherents of the Hanoverian king, and thus through this lady 
have you obtained your release. I state this to you in confidence ; 
to publish what I have told you would be to betray your friends. 
Can I be of any further service to you? for you can leave your 
prison as soon as you please." 

*^None, I thank you, good Sir," replied I; "I have money 
more than sufficient to reward my gaoler, and to defray my ex- 
penses to Liverpool." 

"You have my best thanks and sincefe wishes for your hap- 
piness. Then I will not intrude upon you anymore, except to 
give you my address in case of need. You have made warm 
friends by your conduct, and if you ever require their assistance, 
it will not be withheld." 

The priest gave his address upon a piece of paper, and then 
came to me. 

"Our creeds are not exactly the same, but yon will not, my 
SOD, re/use my blessing?" said he, putting his hand upon my 
Aead. 
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"Oh, dd/*; sai^f 9; JJodpiiig cOeiny inflcs, *"I 7€cekq li alt ' 
in thankhuiiess." • "'- '• / 

"May God bless you, my son/' said he, vith emotion — 
and he then quitted the cell. 

What with the previous excitement when my liberation was 
announced, and the parting with the kind priest, my feelings . 
were so powerful, that, as soon as I was alone, I gave \ent to 
them in a flood of tears. As soon as I was more composed, I 
rose from the bench, put my necessaries into my valise, and 
summoned the gaoler, to whom I made a handsome present, 
thanking him for his kindness during my incarceration. I then 
shook hands with him, fee'd the turnkey who had attended upon j 
me , and in a minute more I was clear of the Tower gates. How 
my heart heaved when I was once more in the open air. 

I looked around me, and perceived that many men were busy 
in erecting a scaffolding. My heart sank as I beheld them, as I 
felt certain what it was for ; but to verify my opinion , I turned to 
an old woman who had a Sort of stall from which she dispensed 
mead to the populace , and inquired of her for what the scaffold 
was being erected. 

"It 's for the men who are to be executed to-morrow for 
aiding the Jacobites to escape ," said she. " Won't your worship 
take a glass of mead this morning? " 

"I am not thirsty," I replied, as I walked hastily away with 
my valise upon my shoulders. 

A stranger to this part of London, I hardly knew where to 
direct my steps ; I walked past the square before the Tower, until 
I came into a street called Catherine-street, where a tavern met 
my view, and into it I entered immediately, glad, as it were, to 
hide myself, for I felt as if all the world looked upon me as a 
person just discharged from prison. I obtained good enter- 
tainment there, and slept there that night. The next morning, 
the host having provided me two good horses , and a youngster to 
take them back, I set off for Liverpool , and after five days' travel 
without adventure, I arrived at the town, and proceeded direct 
to the house of Mr. Trevannion , m^ oivnet. \Vi^TK\^^^^'^ ^^ 
the boy's botse, and having paid Yiim tox >»& ^x\wA«»r.^-»^ 
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iuio6(L6(£ a^ the ^oor, tbril ifak la4« Ui the; evening^ and dark, 
- %heri 1 arrived/ ' The door tfoT*it was-athis ptivatelibusc door, 
^hich was next to the counting-house door, that I knocked) was 
opened; and the woman who opened it shrieked, and let drop 
the candle, exclaiming, ''Help, oh God — a ghost, a ghost!" 
for it appeared that the news had arrived at Liverpool from a mes- 
senger who had been sent express after I had been condemned, 
stating that there was no hope, and that I was to suffer on the 
Monday previous; and this was the Saturday evening on which I 
had arrived. Mr. Trevannion's clerk hearing a noise in the 
passage , came out with another candle , and seeing me , and the 
woman lying on the floor in a swoon, stared, staggered to the 
door of the room wliere his master was sitting, and the door 
being a-jar, he fell back with great force into the room, drop- 
ping under the table between Mr. Trevannion and Captain Levee, 
who was sitting with him, smoking, as was very often their wont. 
This brought out Captain Levee with one of the table-candle- 
sticks, who, upon seeing me, ran to me, and embracing me 
warmly, cried out, as the clerk made his escape — 

"Here is Elrington alive and well. Sir ! " 

At this announcement Mr. Trevannion came out, and threw 
himself into my arms, saying — 

''I thank God for all his mercies, but above all, that I have 
not been the cause of your death, my dear Elrington. Come in," 
he exclaimed , in a faultering voice ; and as soon as he gained his 
seat, he laid his head down and sobbed with excitement and joy. 

I followed Captain Levee into the room, and was taking a 
chair, when I perceived there was another person present be- 
sides Captain Levee and Mr. Trevannion, which was the dau^ter 
of the latter; that is, I presumed as much, fori knew that he 
was a widower, and had one daughter living, out of a family of 
three children. She appeared to be about seventeen years of age, 
and had just come from a Protestant convent, as they called 
establishments where young women were educated at Chester. 
Mr. Trevannion was still with his face covered, and not yet re- 
covered from his hurst of feelinf^ , v^Yiexi \Vi\s No\Wi% ^^wUevoman 
came up to me ^ and said — 
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^^ Captain Elringlon, you have behaved nobly to my father; 
accept my hand and my friendship." 

I was 80 dazzled from coming out of the dark, and so excited 
from what had just passed, that I was almost bewildered ; but I 
accepted the offered hand, and bowed over it, although I declare 
that at the time I could not distinguish her features, although I 
perceived that her person was slight and elegant. As she re- 
treated to her seat, Mr. Trevannion, who had recovered from his 
emotion, said — 

'^I thought that, at this moment, your head was exhibited 
over the gates of Temple-bar. The idea, as Captain Levee will 
tell you, has haunted me; for I felt, and should always have 
felt, that I was the cause of your death. God bless you, my dear 
Sir, and may I have an opportunity of showing you my gratitude 
and regard for your noble conduct towards me, and the sacriOce 
which you would have made. You need not tell me , for I knoV 
too well, that you took all the onus and blame of the affair upon 
your own shoulders, and preferred death to impeaching me.'' 

"MydearElrington," said Captain Levee, "I told our crew, 
and you have proved me a true prophet, that you never would 
peach, but die game. We wer« talking of you, supposing you 
dead, when you came in. I must tell you, that more than once 
Mr. Trevannion had made up his mind to deliver himself up, 
and acknowledge the truth, but I prevented him, as it would have 
been a useless sacrifice." 

"You did; but, nevertheless, it was so heavy on my con- 
science, that had it not been for your perseverance, and the 
thoughts of leaving my poor girl here an orphan in the world, I 
certainly should have so done, for I felt life to be a burden." 

"I am very glad that you did not. Sir," I replied ; "my life 
is of little value ; I have no one to support, no one to love, and 
no one to lament me if I fall. A shot from the enemy may soon 
send me out of the world, and there will only be a man the less 
in it, as far as people are interested about me." 

"That is not the case now, at all events," w^ll^dW.t.X^^- 
raDDion; ''butpraj, tellusho^i UisViiaX.^ouVvi^^^^v^'^V,* 
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"I have not escaped," I replied; "here is iiiy pardon, with 
the sigD-manoal/' 

"And how was it obtained? " exclaimed Captain Leyee ; "all 
intercession made through some of the strongest friends of the 
government was in vain, that I can assert; for you must not 
suppose that we have been idle down here. We did not leave 
London till after you were condemned, and every entreaty to see 
you, or to communicate by letter, was denied to us." 

"I had better, then, begin at the beginning, and state all 
that occurred. I will first thank you, my dear Levee, for your 
kind assistance, which I would not avail myself of, as I calca* 
lated (wrongly I own) that it would be wiser to remain a pri- 
soner; and I considered that my very refusal to escape would be 
admitted by the government as a proof of my innocence, i did 
not know that I had to deal with such malignant people." 

I then commenced my narrative, which occupied the re- 
mainder of the evening, and, having received their congratula- 
tions, we had a pipe or two , and, as I was fatigued, we retired 
to bed. I slept litte on this, I may say, first night of rest and 
quiet, after my liberation. I was happy, and yet perplexe^. 
During the time of my imprisonment, it had occurred to me that 
the life of a privateer Vman was not one which I could follow up 
with a good conscience; and I had, on my journey down to 
Liverpool, made up my mind that I would give it up. I knew 
this might annoy Mr. Trevannion, and that I should have to meet 
with the ridicule of Captain Levee , and I was thinking whether it 
were possible, in the first place, that I could give some well- 
grounded excuse ; and, in the next, what other means of gaining 
my livelihood I could substitute in its stead. My restlessness 
induced me to get up earlier than usual, and I went out for an 
hour's walk upon the wharfs. I saw my little schooner riding on 
the stream, and, as she gently rose, and dipped to the swell 
which ran in with the tide, she looked so beautiful that my reso- 
lutions were already giving way. I would look at her no longer; 
so I turned from the river, and walked back to the owner's house. 
It was still early when I went into the eating-hall, where I found 
Miss TrevaDDioB alone. 
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COAPTER XII. 

I stite my newly-a«a!i(*nM scruples as lo ihc hwritlfiess of a Prifateer's- 
m^a's Life lo Mr Irevannioot b»il neverthelesii oitdenake another 
Cruise — Save a Youth from drownings who he proves lo be — Coo- 
Ilicl wilh a French Phvatcj^r — Tafee her »nd deliver a prize — Belurr* 
to Liverpool — Ke»if?rt the ComTnaiid of Lbe Sparrow-hawk^ ami agree 
lo fiuperinleod Mr. Trevannion'^i^ Busioe^J^- 

Miss Trevaistsiot^ , my dear Madam, was taller than yowr sei 
nsuiiUf are, tier figure slfglilj and still uoformed in n certam 
degree, but promising perfection » Her hair was very dark, her 
feaiures regtilar and handsome, her completion very pale, and 
ter skin fair as the snow. As she stood in silence, she re- 
minded you of a classical antique stalue, and hardly appeared 
to breathe through ber delicate lips, but Tviien she was ani- 
raatcd with conversation, it almost reminded yon of tbe Pro- 
metbenn lire which poets stale was stolen from Heaven to ani- 
mate a piece of marble. Then tbe colour came iti her didcks, in- 
telligence played on her countenance ^ and every tbing which at 
lirst sight appeared wanting, was, like magic , found lo Ugbt up 
ber face. Her smiles were the sweetest I ever beheld, and oneii 
of those smiles she bestowed upon noe as I entered the room an* 
paid her my obeisance* The night before, f had not obscrvei 
her much, I was too busy with her father and Captain Levee, am 
sbe sat remote from tbe table and distant from the tight, and sb 
never spolie but when she took my liand and thanked me, as I 
mentioned before. I thought then that ber voice was like a silver 
bell, but made no other remark upon her^ We bad, howev 
eichangcd but few words before her father came in^ accom 
panied by Captain Levee » and we sat down to our morning's n 
past of chocolate. 

After we had broken our fast. Captain Levee hastened away 
on board of hia vesseL My Imprisonment had detained him from 
sailing, and Mr. Trevanoion was anxious that he should be otTas 
soon as possible to make ap for lost time ^ as tbe expenses of the 
vessel were heavy, 

"Fsnwetl, Efrington, for Vlie ^i^t^^mr ^vt^^'^^' 
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come to you on board of your schooner some time during the 
day." When Captain Levee was gone — r for, to tell the truth, I 
was afraid of his ridicule — I thought it a good opportunity to 
give my thoughts to my owner, and as I had nothing to say, which 
his daughter might not hear, I began as follows : 

^']!dr. Trevannion, I think it right to state to you that daring 
my imprisonment a great change has come over my feelings upon 
certain points. I am not ashamed to acknowledge that it has been 
occasioned by the death which stared me in the face , and from 
my having seriously communed with myself, and examined, 
more than I perhaps have done during the whole of my former 
life, the sacred writings which are given us as our guide. The 
point to which I refer is, that I have come to a conviction that 
privateering is not a lawful or honourable profession, and with 
these feelings I should wish to resign the command of the schoo- 
ner which you have had the kindness to give me." 

"Indeed, Elrington," replied Mr. Trevannion. "Well, I 
should not have thought to have heard this from you I confess. 
Much as I respect your scruples, you are too scrupulous. J can 
hardly imagine that you have turned to the sect of the Quakers, 
and think fighting is contrary to the Scriptures." 

"No, Sir, not so far as that. I consider war, as a profession, 
both necessary and honourable, and a nation is bound to be pre- 
pared for any foreign attack, and to act upon the defensive, or 
on the offensive , if it is necessary. It is not that. I do not con- 
sider the soldier who fights for his country is not doing his duty, 
nor the seamen who are employed by the state are not equally jus- 
tified in their profession. What I refer to is privateering. That is, 
vessels fitted out for the purpose of aggression by private mer- 
chants, and merely for the sake of profit. They are not fitted out 
with any patriotic motives, but merely for gain. They are spe- 
culations in which the lives of people on both sides are sacrificed 
for the sake of lucre — and had you witnessed such scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty as I have during my career, such dread- 
ful passions let loose , and defying all restraint, you would agree 
with me, that he who leads such miscreants to their quarry has 
much to answer for. Were it poss\\A^x^i cQTiVt<i\^Jaft\xi^\i wi 
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board of a privateer as the men are controlled in the kkig's ser> 
\ice, it might be more excudabie ; but manned as privateefs al- 
ways will be, inrith the most reckless characters, when once they 
are roused by opposition, stimulated by the sight of plunder, or 
drunken with victory, no power on earth can restrain their bar- 
barity and vengeance, and a captain of a privateer who attempted, 
would, in most cases, if he stood between them and their will, 
unless he were supported , fall a victim to his rashness. All this 
I have seen; and all I now express! have long felt, even when 
younger and more thoughtless. You know that I did give up pri- 
vateering at one time, because I was shocked at the excesses to 
which I was a party. Since that, I have accepted the command 
of a vessel , for the idea of being captain was too flattering to my 
vanity to permit me to. refuse ; but reflection has again decided 
me not to engage in it further. I hope this communication will 
not displease you, Mr. Trevannion. If I am wrong in my opi- 
nion, at all events I am sincere, for I am giving up my only 
source of livelihood from a sense of duty." 

^' I know that you are sincere, Elrington," replied Mr. Tre- 
vannion, <<but at the same time I think that you are much too 
strait-laced in your opinions. When nations are at war, they 
mutually do all the mischief that they can to each other, and I 
cannot see what difference there is between my fitting out a pri- 
vateer under the king's authority, or t&e king having vessels and 
men for the national service. The government fit out all the ves- 
sels that they can, and when their own funds are exhausted, they 
encourage individuals to employ their capital in' adding to the 
means of distressing the enemy. If I had property on the high 
seas, would it be respected any more than other English property 
by the enemy? Certainly not; and, therefore, I am not bound 
to respect theirs. The end of war is to obtain an honourable 
peace ; and the more the enemy is distressed, the sooner are you 
likely to obtain one. I do not, therefore, consider that priva- 
teering is worse than any other species of warfare, or that the 
privateer' s-man is a whit more reckless or brutal than soldiers or 
men-of-war's men in the hour of viclorj \u\\ifeV\\i^s^^^^^^-* 
''There is this diifereDce, Sir" tc^\\^^\s ^^^x^vA^"^^ 
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officers •ommaiidiDg ; although glad to obtain prize-money, they 
. are stimulated by nobler feelings as ^ell. The^ look to honour 
and distinction ; they have the feeling that they are defending 
their king and country, to support them and throw a halo on their 
exertions; and they have such control over their men, that, 
although I admit they are equally inclined to excess as the 
priTateerVman, they are held in check by the authority which 
they dare not resist. Now, Mr. Trevannion, private er's-men 
seek not honour, and are not stimulated by a desire to serve 
the country; all they look to is how to obtain the property of 
others under sanction ; and could they without any risk do so, 
they would care little whether it was English property or not, 
provided that they put the money into their pockets. If I held 
this opinion as a seaman on board of a privateer , what must I 
feel now, when I am the leader of such people, and the respon- 
sibility of their acts is thrown upon my shoulders, for such I feel 
is the case?" 

"I think," replied Mr. Trevannion, "that we had better not 
discuss this question any further just now. Of course you must 
decide for yourself; but I have this favour to ask of you. Trusting 
to your resuming the command of the vessel, I have no one to re- 
place you at present, and I hope you will not refuse to take the 
command ofher for one more cruise: should you, on your return 
and on mature reflection, be of the same opinion as you are now, 
I certainly shall no longer press you to remain, and will do all I 
can to assist you in any other views you may have." 

"To that. Sir, I can have no objection," replied I; *«it 
would be unfair of me to leave you without a captain to the vessel, 
and I am therefore ready to sail in her as soon as you please, upon 
the understanding that I may quit her, if I am of the same opinion 
as I am now, upon my return to port." 

"I thank you, my dear Sir," said Mr. Trevannion, rising, 
"that is all I request. I must now go to the counting-house/' 

So saying, he left the room, but his countenance showed 
that he was far from pleased. 
Miss Trevannion, who had been a %\\ftTiX.\\?»\wv«v^^^^^ti- 
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\ersiiiiou^ as sooo as her ftther lia4 closed the door atitr him, 
ihus gptikc : 

*^€aplai[i Elringtoa , the optnioa of a yuangmuideB Iikeitie 
can he of lillle value , but jou know not how much pleasure you 
have given me by the sentiments you have eipreised. AJas 1 that 
a man so good^ so gcoerouB, and so feeling in every other re- 
apei^t, should be led away by the desire of gaio , to be the owner 
i>r such a descriptioD or property. But in this town^ weaUh ii I 
every thing; the ^ay by which it is obtained is not thought oL 
My father's father lefi him a large property in vessels employed 
wholly iu the ^lavt^-trade^ and it was through the persuasions of 
luy poor mother J that my father was induced to give up thatne- 
turious trafiic. Since that j his capital has been chiefly employed 
in privateering, which^ (f not so brutat and dis^aceful, is cer- 
tainly uearJy as demoraliziDg* J have been home hut a short 
limC;, and I have already veutured to express my opiuioa, ccr- 
laiJiiy not so forcibly and so well asjou have, upon the subject; 
but I was laughed at as a lender-hearted girl , who could not be a 
ht judge of sueh matters. But now that you, a captain of ooe of 
his vessels ^ have exprt!ssed your dislike to the profession , I think 
some good may arise. If my father were a poor mau, it would be 
more escusuhle , if excuse there can he , but such is not the case, 
He is wealthy , and to wliom has he to leave his wealth but to me, 
hisonly child? Capiaiu Elriugton, you ore ri^ht— be hrm— my 
father's ohligatious to you arc very great, and your opinion will 
have its iuQucnce, I am his daughter — his only daughter — his 
love for rae is great, I know, and I also have my power over him* 
Supported as I have been by you, £ will now exert it to the utmost 
to persuade bim to retire from further employment of his meaus 
iu such a speculation, I thanked you yesterday, when I first 
saw you ^ for your Doble behaviour, I little thought that J should 
have again , id so short a time, to eipress my thanks," 

Miss Trevanm'oD did uot wait for any reply from me, hut thoii 
quitted the room, 

I must say, ihat although so young a person, I was much 
pleased at Miss Trevanniou's approval of m^ st&Vvv^tikVa.^ ^W 
appealed J £rom tha *ery short acquaiuVwitt V^lL^^^^^^^*^^'^'^* 
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to be a person of a firm and decided disposition^ and tery dif- 
ferent from the insipid class of females generally met with. Her 
approval strengthened my resolution; still, as I had promised 
her father that I would go another cruise in the privateer, 1 left 
the house and went on board to resume the command. My re- 
turn was joyfully hailed by the officers and men, which is not al- 
ways the case. I found her, as may be supposed, ready for seft 
at a minute's warning, so that I had nothing to do but to embark 
my effects^ which I did before the noon was passed j and then 
went on shore to Mr. Treyannion , to receive his orders. I found 
him with Captain J^evee in the back room ; and I told Mr. Tre- 
Tannion that I had resumed the command, and was ready to sail 
as soon as he pleased. 

'^We must make up for lost time, Elrington," replied he; 
**I have ordered Captain Levee to cruise to the northward of the 
Western Isles, occasionally working up as far as the Scilly isles. 
Now, I think, you had better take your ground in the Channel, 
between Dunkirk and Calais. There is as much to be made by 
salvage in recapturing English vessels in that quarter, as there is 
in taking the enemy's vessels; and I am sure," added Mr. Tre- 
vannion, smiling, "you will think that legitimate warfare." 

At this Captain Levee laughed , and said, "I have been told 
what you said to Mr. Trevannion, Elrington. I said that it was 
the effects of being condemned for high treason, and would wear 
off in a three-months' cruise." 

"Good impressions do wear off very soon, I fear," replied I; 
"but I hope that it will not be the case in this instance." 

**We shall see, my good fellow," replied Captain Levee; 
"for my part 1 hope they will, for otherwise we shall lose the best 
private er's-man I ever fell in with. However, it 's no use bringing 
up the question now , let us wait till our cruises are over, and we 
meet again. Good bye, Elrington, and may you be fortunate. 
My anchor is short stay apeak, and I shall be under sail in half 
an hour." 

Captain Levee sailed at the time that he mentioned ; I re- 
mained at anchor till the next morning, and then once more was 
riwnwgdowathe Irish Channel beJw^i aLsV\SL\it^«i^. \l^\%^v\a 
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jfijcotion that ^hile at Mr. Trevannion's 1 bud looked at iht* ad- 
dress of the CaihoHc priest \*ho bad announced to mc mjr reJease 
from prison, and had left copies of it^ as well as of ibatofthe 
kdj at Paris J in the eare of Mr* Trevannioo. It was nowcolcf, 
flutnmnai weather, and the Channel was but rough sailing- 
ground. Durmg^the first fortnight we were fortunate eDOUgh itt 
make Iwo recaptures of considerahle value, which arrived safely 
iu the Thames J after which we had a suecession of gales from the 
southward, tt heing the lime of the equinoi, which drove us close 
to ihe sands of Yarmouth, and we even had difficulty in clearing 
Ihem fltid getting toio sea^room by standing to the eastward. The 
weather slill continued very bad, andwc were lying-to under storm 
sails for several days, and at last found ourselves a degree and a 
balf lo the north ward , off the coast of ?forfolk, when the weather 
Bioderalcd, and the wind changed to the northward, ft was a 
fine clear night, but with no moon , and we were runnieig before 
the wind to regain our cruising-gronnd ; but the wind again 
shirti;d and bafllcd us, and at la^t il fell light, and, being on a 
wind, we did not make more than four miles an hour, although 
there was very Ultte sea- About one o'clock in the morning, [ 
had goua on deck, and was walking to and fro with the Hrst offi^ 
eer^ Mr. Jame&, when E thought thai 1 beard a faint hallo from 
to windward. 

*'Stop," said I ; *^*silenpe there forwatd/' 

II listened, and thought that I beard the cry again. ^*Mr. 
lames," said I, ''^ did you nol hear some one shout?" 
"Pfo, Sir/* replied he. 
"Wait, then, and listen." 
We did so^ hut I could nut hear it repealed* 
•*1 am certain that I heard a voice as if on the waters," said I. 
•^Perhaps some one has fallen overboard, Turn the hands up lo 
muster, and haul the fore-sheet to windward." 

The men were mustered, hut no one was missingi 
"it was your fancy, Sir," observed the first officer, 
; "ft may have been/' replied I^ "hut 1 am still in my own 
mind persuaded that such was \kz ta&^* ^sttt^Tt^ \ ^'*Ri\siN&- 
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<< Shall we let draw the fore-sheet, Sir?" said Mr. James. 

^'Yes, we may as well; but the wind is lighter than it was, 
I think we shall haye a calm." 

''It will be as mach as she can do to stem the tide and hold 
her own/' observed Mr. James. ''Let draw the fore-sheet, 
my lads." 

Somehow or another I had a feeling which I could not sur- 
mount, that I certainly had heard a faint shout, and although 
admitting such to be the case, there was little chance of being of 
service to any one, I felt a reluctance to leave the spot, and as I 
walked the deck silent and alone, this feeling became insur- 
mountable. 

I remained on deck till the tide turned, and then, instead of 
taking advantage of it so as to gain to the southward, I put the 
schooner's head the other way, so as to keep as near as I could 
to the spot where I heard the voice, reducing her sail so as just to 
stem the tide. I cannot now account for my anxiety, which, un- 
der the circumstances , I most certainly never should have felt, 
unless it was that Providence was pleased to interpose on this 
occasion more directly than usual. I could not leave the deck; 
I waited for daylight with great impatience, and as the day 
dawned I had my telescope in my hand looking round the 
compass. 

At last, as the sun rose from tl^e fog on the horizon, some- 
thing attracted my eye, and I made it out to be the two masts of a 
vessel which had sunk in about six fathoms water. Still I could 
see nothing except the masts. However, to make sure, I made 
sail on the schooner, and stood towards them. A short tack 
enabled us to fetch, and in half an hour we passed the wreck 
about a half-musketrshot to windward, when we perceived an arm 
lifted up out of the water, and waved to us. 

"There is somebody there," said I, "and I was right. 
Quickly, my lads ; fore-sheet to windward, and lower down the 
stern-boat." 

This was done in a minute, and in a short time the boat 

returned, bringing with them a lad aboutsixteen years old, whom 

ihey bMd foand in the water, cUng^u^Xo \!^t in»&\a ^\^^^«&^iN\. 
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He was too much exhausted to speak or move. He was put into 
bed, covered up with blankets, and some warm spirits and water 
poured down his throat. We then hoisted up the boat, and made 
sail upon the schooner, and I went down below to breakfast, 
rejoicidg that I had acted upon the impulse which I had felt,, and 
had thus been instrumental in saving the life of a fellow-creature. 
A few minutes after he was put into bed, the lad fell into a sound 
deep, which continued during the whole of the day. The next 
morning he awoke greatly recovered, and very hungry, and as 
soon as he had eaten he rose and dressed himself. 

I then sent for him, as I was impatient to see him and learn 
his history. When he entered the cabin, it struck m« I had seen 
his features before, but where I could not say. To my inquiries 
he stated that the brig was the Jane and Mary, of Hull, laden 
with coals ; that thiey had started a wooden end during the gale, ( 
and that she had filled so rapidly that they got the boat from off 
the boom to save their lives, but from the heavy sea running, and 
the confusion, the boat had been bilged against the bulwarks, 
and went down as they were shoving off; that he had supported 
himself by one of the oars, and was soon separated from his com- 
panions who floated around him ; that during this time the brig 
had sunk, and he, clinging to the oar, had been drawn towards 
her as she sank, and carried some feet under water. On his 
rising he perceived the top-gallant masts above water, and had 
made for them , and on looking round he could not see any of the 
rest of the crew, who must have all perished; that he had been 
two days on the mast, and was perished with cold. Finding that 
his feet, which hung down on the water, were much warmer than 
the other portions of his body exposed to the wind, he had sunk 
himself down in the water, and remained there, and had he not 
done so, he must have perished. 

I asked him how long he had been at sea, and he said he had 
only gone one voyage, and had been but three months on board. 
There was something in his matmer so superior to the condition 
of apprentice (which he stated himself to b^^ ^>ii\i^i«x^Q.^'5J^^K 
vessel; and I felt such an interest, ^McVit co\i\^^^^' ?kR.^««^ 
for, towatdsthelad, that I then asked ^\io^w^Vv&«\ss^^^- ^"^ 

TAe J»rivateer's^Man, % 
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replied, stammering, that he had not a friend in the world except 
a brother older than himself by many years, an &e did not know 
where he was. 

"But your father's name? Is he alive, and who is he? You 
must.tell me that, or I shall not know where to send you/' 

The youth was very confused, and would not give me any 
answer. 

"Come, my lad," I said, "I think as I have saved your life, 
I deserve a little confidence, and it shall not be misplaced. I 
perceive that you have not been brought up as a lad for the sea, 
and you must therefore trust me." 

"I will, Sir," he replied, "if you will not send me back to 
my father and — mother." 

"Certainly not against your will, my good lad," I replied, 
" although I shall probably persuade you all I can to return to 
them. I presume you ran away from your home? " 

"Yes, Sir, I did," replied he; "for I could not possibly 
stay there any longer, and my brother did so before me^ for the 
same reason that I did." 

"Well, I promise you, if you will confide in me, that I will 
not force your inclinations , so now tell me who are your father 
and mother, and why you left home. You want a friend now, 
and without confidence you cannot expect friendship." 

"I will tell you all. Sir," he replied, "for I see by your Hee 
that you will not take advantage of me." 

He then commenced, and you may imagine my surprise, my 
dear Madam, when I found that it was my own brother Philip, 
whom I had left a child of ten years old , who was addressing me. 
He had, as he had asserted, left his home and thrown himself on 
the wide world for the same reason which I had ; for his spiri^ 
like mine, could not brook the treatment which he received. I 
allowed him to finish his narrative, and then made myself known 
to him. 

You may imagine the scene, and the delight of the poor fel- 
low, who, as he encircled me in his arms, clinging to me with the 
iesrs ofjoj on his cheeks, told me that his ^^reat object had been 
to Sad me oat, and that althou|s|h^tlki[4iMii%S»iLti\axV«AL\MftnB^^ 
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of toe, he thought it most likely that I had taken to a seafaring 
life. 

I now felt certain that Providence had specially interposed in 
this business, and had, for its own eood reasons, created those 
unusual feelings of interest which! described to you, that I 
might be the saviour of my brother; and most grateful was I, I 
can assure you. I had now a companion and friend , one to love 
and to cherish. I was no longer alone in the world, and I do not 
know when I had felt so happy for a long while. 

I left my brother below in the cabin, and went on deck to 
acquaint the officers with this strange meeting. The intelligence 
soon ran through the vessel, and of course the poor shipwrecked 
boy became an object of unusual interest. That whole day I was 
interrogating and receiving intelligence from him relative to our 
family. I made him describe his sisters and every member of it, 
even the servants and our neighbours were not forgotten^ and for 
the first time since I had quitted home, I knew what had occurred 
during the six years of my absence. From the accounts he gave 
me, I certainly had no inclination ever to return as long as certain 
parties were in existence ; and my brother declared that nothing 
but force should ever induce him. The more I talked with him. 
the more I was pleased with him. He appeared of a frank, noble 
disposition, full of honour and high sentiments, winning in his 
manners, and mirthful to excess. Indeed his handsome coun- 
tenance implied and expressed as much, and it did not deceive. 

I hardly need say that he took up his quarters in my cabin, 
and having procured for him more suitable apparel, he looked 
what he was, the perfect young gentleman. He was soon a gene- 
ral favourite on board, not only with the officers but with the 
men. One would have thought that the danger and distress we 
had found him in would have sickened him for the sea for ever; 
but it was quite the contrary. He delighted in his profession, 
and was certainly bom to be a sailor. I asked him what he felt 
when he had remained so long clinging to the mast ; if he had not 
given up all hopes of being saved? and he replied no, that he had 
not; that he did not know how long he mi^klVivi^^AA.V'^^^'^^'^ 
there, bat that he had neyer abandoa^d ih« Vd«^ <)\\k^\n%N^'^^ 
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off by some vessel or another , and that he thought that he might 
have continued there for twenty-four hours longer without being 
exhausted, as after he had sunk himself into the water he felt 
warm, and no exertion was necessary. It is of such buoyant 
spirits as these, Madam, that seamen should be made. 

You cannot have an idea of the pleasure which I experienced 
at this falling in with my brother Philip. It appeared to have 
given a new stimulus to my existence ; even privateering did not 
appear so hateful to me, after I had heard him express his delight 
at being likely to be so employed, for such he stated had long 
been his ardent wish. Two days afterwards we hkd regained 
our cruising-ground , and perceived a French privateer steering 
for the port of Calais, in company with a large merchant vessel 
which she had captured. The wind was light, and we discovered 
her at daybreak, just as the fog cleared away, she being then 
about mid-channel, and not more than five miles distant. We 
made all sail , and soon were within gun-shot. The Frenchman 
appeared determined not to part with his prize without a trial of 
strength, but as the captured vessel was the nearest to us, I de- 
cided to retake her first, and then fight him if he wished. I there- 
fore steered to lay the prize by the board. The Frenchman , a 
lugger of twelve guns, perceiving our intention, made also for 
the prize to defend her, he steering up for her close-hauled, we 
running down to her free, the prize lying between us, and shel- 
tering each of us from the other's guns. It is difficult to say 
whether the Frenchman or we were the first to touch her sides 
with our respective vessels ; I rather think that the Frenchman 
was a second or two before us. At all events they were quicker 
than we were, and were on the deck first, besides having the ad- 
vantage of the assistance of their men already on board, so that 
we were taken at a great disadvantage. However, we did gain 
the deck by boarding at two points, forward and aft, and a fierce 
contest ensued. The French were more numerous than we were, 
but my men were better selected, being all very powerful, athletic 
fellows. Philip had boarded with the other party forward, which 
was led by mj chief officer. My part^, who were abaft, not being 
so Bumeroas, were beaten back lol\i^uSlxw\.«il^^^^%^^,^\«.\^ 
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we stood al bay, defending oprs elves agninsi tbe furious assaults 
uf ihfi Frenchmen. But if we losl, the other pai'ly gaJnetJ, for 
the whole body of the Frenchmen ^-ere between us and tbem> And 
ihose ^ho faced Philip's |>tirly were driven back to abaft the 
mainmast. It §o happened that Philip was throw u down on tlio 
deck J and his men pa^sE^d over hrm \ and while in that position, 
and unable to rise from the pressure upon him^ he beard a eallinij 
out from below I this told him that the English prisoners wera la 
the bold; and as sooo as he could risehe threw ulT the hatches, 
and tbej rashed up, \Ji the number of twenty- three siout fellowsj 
to our support, cheering most manfully, and by their cheers an- 
nouncioi^ to the French ihat we had received as si :^tance. This 
gave fresh courage to my men , who were hard pressed and fait\t 
wHh their great ciertioD, We cheered ^ and rashed upon tbe 
enrmy, who were already weakened by many of tbem having 
mrned round to resist the mercas£:d impetus from forward. Our 
cheers were rep! ted to by Philip's parly and the prisoners, and 
the French were losing the day, Tbey made aauthcr desperate 
rush upflo Philip's men, and succeeded ia driving them back l<i 
before the main-hatches \ hut what Ihe^ gained forward, they lost 
abaft, as we pushed on with vigour^ This was their last all c nipt. 
The main-hatch being open, several of them in the confusion Jell 
into it, others followed Ibem of their owa acc^trd, and at last 
every one of tbem was beaten down from the deck> and tbe 
batches were put ov£?r them^ with three cheers, 

**Now, for tbe privateer ^ she is our own/' cried Philip; 
"follow rae5^ my men/' conlinued he , as he sprang upon the bul- 
warks of the prize , and from thence into the maia rigging of the 
lugger alongside. 

Most of my men followed him ; and as there vvcre but few meri 
left on board of the lugger, she \^as soon in our possession, and 
thus we had boih the enemy and ihe firijte witbimi firing a cannon- 
shoL It was strange that ibis eiMuhai between two privateers 
should thus be decided upon the deck of another vessel, but such 
was the fact» We had several men badly wounded, but not one 
killed. The Fre n cb we re not qui le so totlvitittVt > tits %^n ViW t^^ ^"^vt 
men Uf dead upon f be decks. The ptite ^xox^^ ^^ "^^x^^ Ve^^* 
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lope West-Indiaman, laden with sugar and rum, and of con- 
siderable value. We gave her up to the captain and crew, who 
had afforded us such timely assistance, and they were not a little 
pleased at being thus rescued from a French prison. The priva- 
teer was named the Jean Bart, of twelve guns, and one hundred 
and fifteen men, some away in prices. She was a new vessel, 
and this her first cruise. As it required many men to man her, 
and we had the prisoners to incumber us , I resolved that I would 
take her to Liverpool at once ; and sii days afterwards we arrived 
there without further adventure. Philip's gallant conduct had 
won him great favour with my officers and men, and I must say 
that I felt very proud of him. 

As soon as we had anchored both vessels, I went on shore 
with Philip to Mr. Trevannion's, to give him an account of what 
had occurred during the short cruise , and I hardly need say that 
he was satisfied with the results, as we had made three recaptures 
of value besides a privateer. I introduced Philip to him, ac- 
quainting him with his miraculous preservation, and Mr. Tre- 
vannion very kindly invited him for the present to remain in his 
house. We then took our leave , promising to be back by dinner- 
time, and I went with Philip to fit him out in a more creditable 
way ; and having made my purchases and given my orders (it 
being then almost two o'clock post meridiem) , we hastened to 
Mr. Trevannion's, that we might be in time for dinner. I was, 
I must confess, anxious to see Miss Trevannion, for she had 
often occupied my thoughts during the cruise. She met me with 
great friendliness and welcomed me back. Our dinner was very 
agreeable , and Philip's sallies were much approved of. He was, 
indeed, a mirthful, witty lad, full of jest and humour, and with 
a good presence withal . Mr. Trevannion being called out j ust as 
dinner was finished. Miss Trevannion observed — 

''I presume, Mr. Elrington, that your good fortune and the 
reputation you have acquired in so short a time, have put an end 
to all your misgivings as to a privateer's-man's life?" 

"I am not quite so light and inconstant. Miss Trevannion," 
replied I; "J rejoice that in this cruise I havcTcallY nothing to 
lament or blush for, and trust aJttilkie swa^ \vBi^Hi^Vvi^\i^^\i 



serviceable to our country; but my opinion ls> the same, and I 
certainly wish that I hud tbugbt under the king's peoD&nt instead 
f>f on hoard of a privateer/' | 

''You are y then , of the same mind ^ and intend lo resign the 1 

**I do I Miss Trevann ton, although I admil that this lad's 
welfare makes it more imporlaat than ever that I should have 
some means of livelihood/' 

**I rejoice to hear you speak thus, Mr. Etrington, and I think 
my father's obligations to you are sueh, that if he does not assist . 
you, I should feel ashamed of him — but such I am certain will I 
not be the case* He will forward your views, whatever they may I 
be^ lo the utmost of his power — at the same time, I atimit, I 
from conversations I have had with him, that he will be mortified I 
at your rcsigQlng the command/' 1 

"And so shall I," said Philip, "for I do not agree with yoa" 
or my brother: I see no more harm in privateering than in any 
nther Jjghting. I suppose ^ Miss Treva union , jou have been the 
eause of my brother's scruples » and I tell you eatnitdly lo your 
face , thai I do ut>t ihatik you for it/' 

Miss Trevannion colnured up at this remark, and then re- 
plied , ** I do not think > Mr, Philip , that I have had the pleasure 
of seeing your brother more than three limes in my life, and that 
within these last sh weeks ^ and sure I am that we have not had a i 
quarter of an hour's cunversalioo olio^elber. It is, therefore^l 
assuredly^ too much to say that I am the cause , and your brolhcrl 
will tell you that be expressed these opinions before 1 ever badl 
had any eonversatiim with him/' I 

**That may be;" replied Philip^ "bul you approved of hii^J 
sentiments, and that concluded the business, 1am sure, and! ' 
dou't w ouder at it, 1 only hope thai you won't ask me to do any 
thing f do not wish to do ; for 1 am sure that 1 could never refuse 
ywu any thing/' 

*' I am glad to hear you say so, Mr, Philip; for if I see you do 
tliat which I think wrcmg, t shall certaioly try my influence over 
you," replied Miss Ttevanniou, smiling. "I really wat not 
aware ihst J h&d such power/' 
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Here Mr. TrevaDDioD came in again, and the conversatioD 
was changed ; and shortly afterwards Miss Trevannion left the 
room. Philip, who was tired of sitting while Mr. Trevannion 
and I took our pipes, and who was anxious to see the town , also 
left us ; and I then stated to Mr. Treyannion that having now 
completed the cruise which I had agreed that I would , I wished 
to know whether he had provided himself with another captain. 

"As you appear so determined, my dear Elrington, I will 
only say that I am very sorry, and will not urge the matter any 
longer. My daughter told me since your absence that she was 
certain that you would adhere to your resolution ; and, although 
I hoped the contrary, yet I have been considering in which way I 
can serve you.' It is not only my pleasure, but my duty so to do ; 
I have not forgotten, and never will forget, that you in all proba- 
bility saved my life by your self-devotion in the affair of the Jaco- 
bites. When you first came to me , you were recommended as a 
good accountant, and, to a certain degree, a man of business; 
and, at all events, you proved yourself well acquainted and apt 
at figures. Do you think that a situation on shore would suit 
you?" 

"I should endeavour to give satisfaction. Sir," I replied; 
"but I fear that I should have much to learn." 

"Of course you would ; but I reply that you would soon learn. 
Now, Elrington, what I have to say to you is this: I am getting 
old, and in a few years shall be past work; and I think I should 
' like you as an assistant for the present, and a successor here- 
after. If you would like to join me, you shall superintend the 
more active portion of the business; and I have no doubt but that 
in a year or two you will be master of the whole. As you know, 
I have privateers and I have merchant vessels , and I keep my 
storehouses. I have done well up to the present; not so well, 
perhaps, now, as I did when I had slave-vessels, which were 
most profitable ; but my deceased wife persuaded me to give up 
that traffic, and I have not resumed it, in honour of her memory. 
These foolish women should never interfere in such matters ; but 
let that pass. What I have to say is , that if yon choose after a 
fear to joJa me as a partner , 1 w\\V ^n^ '^wi wi ^\^\S\ <i€ iK^ 
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business^ and as we centinue I will make over a farther share in 
proportion to the profits ; and I will make such arrangements as 
to enable you at my death to take the whole concern upon favobr- 
able terms." 

Mr. Trevannion knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and, as 
he concluded, — 

^'I am/' I replied, f^as you may imagine. Sir, much grati- 
fied and honoured at your proposal, which I hardly need say that 
I willingly accept. I only hope you will make allowance for my 
ignorance at first setting off, and not ascribe to any other cause <■ 
my imperfections. You may assure yourself that good-will shall 
never be wanting on my part, and I shall work day and night, if 
required , to prove my gratitude for so kind an offer.'' 

'^Then, it is settled," said Mr. Trevannion ; ^'but what are 
we to do with your brother Philip ? " 

''He thinks for himself. Sir, and does not agree with me on 
the question in point. Of course, I have no right to insist that 
my scruples should 1>e his; indeed, I fear that I should have 
little chance in persuading him, as he is so fond of a life 
of adventure. It is natural iii^one so young.xl^ge will sober 
him." ^y' 

''Then you have no objection to his-going on board of a pri- 
vateer?" 

" I would rather that he was iil any other service , Sir; but as 
I cannot control him, I musfrsiibmit, if he insist upon following . 
that profession. He is, a gallant, clever boy, and as soon as t 
can, I will try to protnre him a situation in a king's ship. At 
present he must gt^ to sea in some way or the other, and it were, 
perhaps, (»eUe^ that he should be in good hands (such as Captain 
Levee's f^r instance) on board of a privateer, than mix up with 
those who might demoralize him more." 

"Well , then, he shall have his choice," replied Mr. Trevan- 
nion. *'He is a smart lad, and will do you credit wherever he 
may be." 

" If I may take the liberty to advise. Sir," replied I, " I think 
you could not do better than to give the commaxi4o^>3^^^^^^^:^~ 
hawk to the chief ol&cer, Mr. James*, Ykft Va a ^(ti^^^^^MORSi^^^^ 
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braye man, and I have no doubt mil acquit himself to your sati^ 
faction." 

"I was thinking the same; and as you recommend him, he 
shall take your place. Now, as all this is settled, you may as 
well go on board and make known that you have resigned the 
command. Tell Mr. James that he is to take your place. Bring 
your clothes on shore, and you will find apartments ready for 
you on your return, for in future you Will of course consider this 
house as your residence. I assure you that, now that you do 
not leave me, I am almost glad that the affair is arranged as it is. 
I wanted assistance, that is the fact, and I hold myself fortunate 
that you are the party who has been selected. We shall meet in 
the evening." 

Mr. Trevannion then went away in the direction of his 
daughter's room, instead of the counting-house as usual, and I 
quitted th^ house. I did not go immediately down to the wharf 
to embark. I wanted to have a short time for reflection, for 
I was much overpowered with Mr. Trevannion's kindness , and 
the happy prospects before me. I walked out in the country for 
some distance, deep in my own reflections, and I must say that 
Miss Trevannion was too often interfering with my train of 
thought. 

I had of course no fixed ideas, but I more than once was 
weighing in my mind whether I should not make known to them 
who I was, and how superior in birth to what they imagined. 
After an hour passed in building castles > I retraced my steps, 
passed through the town , and going down to the wharf, waved 
my handkerchief for a boat, and was soon on board. I then 
summoned the officers and men, told them that I had resigned 
the command of the vessel, and that in future they were to con- 
sider Mr. James as their captain. I packed up my clothes, 
leaving many articles for my successor which were no longer 
of any use to me, but which he would have been compelled to re- 
place. 

Philip I found was down in the cabin, and with him I had a 
long conversation. He stated his wish to remain at sea, saying 
tAdt be prefered a privateer to a metcVivsiX ^«!&^t\, ^xA «.>u»s^^ 
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ship to a privateer. Not being old enough , or sufficient time at 
sea to be eligible for a king's ship^ I agreed that he should sail 
-with Captain Levee, as soon as he came back from his cruise. He 
had already sent in a good prize. As soon as my clothes and 
other articles were put into the boat, I wished them all farewell, 
and was cheered by the men as I pulled on shore. 

My effects were taken up to Mr. Trevannion's house by the 
seamen, to whom I gave a gratuity, and I was met by Mr. Trevan- 
nion , who showed me into a large and wcU-furnished bedroom, 
which he told me was in future to be considered as my own. I 
passed away the afternoon in arranging my clothes, and did not 
go down to the parlour till supper-time, where I found Miss Tre- 
vannion, who congratulated me upon my having changed my 
occupation to one more worthy of me. I made a suitable reply, 
and we sat down to Supper. Having described this first great 
event in my life, I shall for the present conclude. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

After staying a year with bim , Mr. Trevannion proposes to take me into 
Partnership, but I decline the offer from conscientious motives — 
Miss Trevannion treats me with unmerited coldness — This and her 
Father's anger make me resolve to quit the House — What I overhear 
and see before my depar^e — The Ring. 

You may now behold me in a very different position, my dear 
Madam ; instead of the laced hat and hanger at my side, imagine 
me in a plain suit of gray with black buttons, and a pen behind 
my ear; instead of walking the deck and balancing to the motion 
of the vessel, I am now perched immoveably upon a high stool ; 
instead of sweeping the horizon with my telescope, or watching 
the straining and bending of the spars aloft, I am now with my 
eyes incessantly fixed upon the ledger or day-book, absorbed in 
calculation. You may inquire how I liked the change. At first, 
I must confess, not over much, and, notwithstanding my dislike 
to the life of a privateer's-man,! often sighed heavily, and wished 
that I were an officer in the king's service. TYifc ^«Q%^V\^\a.K 
life ofactiritj to one of sedeaUry liab\l& '^^s Vi^«^^^««^'» ^^^"^ 
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often found myself^ with my eyes still fixed upon the figures be- 
fore me, absorbed in a sort of castle-buildmg reverie, in vvhich I 
was boarding or chasing the enemy, handling my cutlass, and 
sometimes so moved by my iinagination as to brandish my arm 
over my head, when an exclamation of surprise from one of the 
clerks would remind me of my folly, and , angry with myself, I 
would once more resume my pen. But after a time I had more 
command over myself, and could sit steadily at my work. Mr. 
Trevannion had often observed how absent I was, and it was a 
source of amusement to him; when we met at dinner, his 
daughter would say : ^'So, I hear you had another sea-fight this 
morning, Mr. Elrlngton;" and her father would laugh heartily as 
he gave a description of my ridiculous conduct. 

I very soon, with the kind assistance of Mr. Trevannion, be- 
came master of my work, and gave him satisfaction. My chief 
employment consisted in writing the letters to correspondents. 
At first I only copied Mr. Trevannion's letters in his private letter- 
book; but as I became aware of the nature of the correspondence, 
and what was necessary to be detailed, I then made a rough copy 
of the letters, and submitted them to Mr. Trevannion for his ap- 
proval. At first there were a few alterations made, afterwards I 
wrote them fairly out, and almost invariably they gave satisfaction, 
or if any thing was added, it was in a postscript. Mr. Trevan- 
nion's affairs, I found, were much more extensive than I had 
imagined. He had the two privateers, two vessels on the coast of 
Africa trading for ivory and gold-dust and other articles, two or 
three vessels employed in trading to Virginia for tobacco and 
other produce, and some smaller vessels engaged in the New- 
foundland fisheries, which, when they had taken in their car^o, 
ran to the Mediterranean to dispose of it, and returned with Me- 
diterranean produce to Liverpool; That he was a very wealthy 
man, independent of his large stakes upon the seas, was certain. 
^ He had lent much money to the gjoild of Liverpool , and had some 
tenanted properties in the county ; but of them I knew nothing, 
except from the payment of the rents. What surprised me much 
was, that a man of Mr. Trevannion's wealth, having but one child 
to provide for, should not retire froiiib\is\\i^ss — wi^\^^^^«^a.^^ 
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the remark to bis daughter. Her reply v/as: **1 thought as you 
do once, but now I think differently. When I have been on a visit 
with my father, and he has stayed away for several weeks 9 you 
have no idea how restless and uneasy he has become from want of 
occupation. It has become his habit, and habit is second nature. 
It is not from a wish to accumulate that he continues at the 
counting-house, but because he cannot be happy without em- 
ployment. I, therefore, do not any longer persuade him to leave 
off, as I am convinced that it would be persuading him to be un- 
happy. Until you came, I think the fatigue was too great for him ; 
but you have, as he apprizes me, relieved him of the heaviest 
portion of the labour, and I hardly need say that . I am rejoiced 
that you have so done." 

"It certainly is not that he requires to make^. money, Miss 
Trevannion ; and, as he is so liberal in every thing ;^I must credit 
what you assert, that it is the dislike to having bo employment 
which induces him to continue in business. It has iidtjet become 
such a habit in me," continued I, smiling; "I thini^ l^ould leave 
it off with great pleasure." v *^ 

"But is not that because you have not yet recovered from your 
former habits, which were so at variance with a quiet and a se- 
dentary life?" replied she. 

"I fear it is so," said I, "and, I believe, of all habits, those 
of a vagrant are the most difficult to overcome. You used to laugh 
at me the first few months that I was here. I presume that I am 
a little improved, as I have not been attacked lately? " 

"My father says so, and is much pleased wHh you, Mr. El- 
rington, if my telling you so gives you any satisfaction." 

" Certainly it does, because I wish to please him." 

"And me, too, I hope?" 

"Yes, most truly. Miss Trevannion ; I only wish I had it in 
my power to show how much I study your good opinion." 

"Will you risk my father's displeasure for it?" replied she, 
looking at me fiiedly. 

"Yes, Iwill, provided—" 

" Oh ! there is a proviso already." 

"I grant that there should uot ^Nt Y^twi mx^"» ^'w'V^sa.v^^ 
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that you would not ask me to do any thing which is wrong. And 
my proviso was, that I did not undertake what my conscience did 
not approYC." 

''Your proviso was good^ Mr. Etrington, for when a woman 
would persuade 9 a man should be particularly guarded that he is 
not led into error by a rash promise. I think , however , that we 
are both agreed upon the point. I will therefore , come at once 
to what I wish you to do. It is the intention of my father, in the 
course of a few days, when you shall have ac^complished your year 
of service, to offer to take you into partnership ; and I am certain 
it will be on liberal terms. Now I wish you to refuse his offer 
unless he gives up privateering." 

''I will do so at all risks, and I am truly glad that I have your 
encouragement for taking such a bold step." 

''I tell you frankly that he will be very indignant. There is 
an excitement about the privateering which has become almost 
necessary to him, and he cares little about the remainder of his 
speculations. He is so blind to the inmiorality to which it leads, 
that he does not think it is an unlawful pursuit; if he did, 
I am sure that he would abandon it. All my persuasion has been 
useless." 

''And if a favourite and only daughter cannot prevail, what 
chance have I, Miss Trevannion?" 

"A better chance, Mr.Elrington; he is partial to me, but I 
am a woman , and he looks upon my observations as a woman's 
weakness. The objections raised by a man, a young man, and 
one who has so4ong been actively engaged in the service, will, 
therefore, carry more weight; besides, he has now become so 
accustomed to you, and has had so much trouble taken off his 
hands, and, at the same time, has such implicit confidence in 
you, that i do not think, if he finds that he has to choose between 
your leaving him and his leaving off privateering, he will hesitate 
in relinquishing the latter. Tou have, moreover, great weight 
with him, Mr. Elrington; my father is fully aware of the deep 
obligation he is under to your courage and self--devotion in the 
affair of the Jacobite refugees. You will , therefore , succeed , if 
/oa Mie Grm; and, if yon do succeed, "joxi^VliWLV^^m^ ^v^voA^^ 
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if that is of any importance to yon ; my friendship you know you 
have already." 

The entrance of Mr. Trevannion prevented my reply. We had 
been waiting for his return from a walk, and dinner had been 
ready some time. ^'I have just seen some of the men of the 
Arrow," said Mr. Trevannion, taking oflf his hat and spencer, 
''and that detained me." 

''Has Captain Levee arrived, then. Sir?" said I. 

"No ; but he has sent in a prize — of no great value — laden 
with light wares. The men in charge tell me he has had a rough 
affair with a vessel armed en flute j and that he has lostsomemen. 
Your brother Philip , as usual, is wounded." 

I should here observe , that during the year which had passed 
away, the two privateers had been several times in port — they 
had met with moderate success , barely sufficient to pay their 
expenses; my brother Philip had always conducted himself 
very gallantly, and had been twice wounded in different engage- 
ments. 

"Well, Sir," replied I, "I do not think that the loss of a 
little blood will do any harm to such a hot-headed youth as Master 
Philip ; but I hope in a short time to give him an opportunity of 
shedding it in the service of the king, instead of in the pursuit of 
money. Indeed," continued I, as I sat down to table, "the 
enemy are now so cautions, or have so few vessels on the high 
seas, tibat I fear your privateering account current will not be very 
favourable, when balanced, as it will be in a few days, notwith- 
standing this cargo of wares just arrived." 

"Then we must hope better for next year," replied Mr. Tre- 
vannion. "Amy, my dear, have you been out to-day?" 

"Yes, Sir; I was riding for two hours." 

"Have they altered your pillion yet?" 

"Yes, Sir; it came home last night, and it is now very com- 
fortable." 

"I called at Mrs. Carlelon's, who is much better. What a 
fop that Mr. Carleton is — I don't know what scented powder he 
uses, but it perfumed the whole room. HL'a!i\tfAM.x'5».Ci»BLV^vss«x 
Ifeen sack an iaralidf I shooid have o^etie^^^ ^\\Ass^r 
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Mr. Trevannion then turned the conTersation to some poli- 
tical iDtelligence which he had just received, and this engaged 
us till the dinner was oyer,^ and I returned to the counting-house, 
^here I found the men. who had brought in the prize, and who 
gave me a letter from Philip, stating that his wound was of no 
consequence. 

The communication of Mr. Trevannion took place, as his 
daughter had assured me it would , on the anniversary of mj en- 
tering into Mr. Trevannion's counting-house. After dinner, as 
we, as usual, were smoking our pipes ^ Mr. Trevannion said: 
^'Elrington, you have been with me now one year, and during 
that time you have made yourself fully master of your business; 
much to my surprise, I acknowledge, but still more to my satis- 
faction. That I have every reason to be satisfied with you, you 
may imagine, when I tell you that it is now my intention to take 
you into partnership, and I trust by my so doing that you will 
soon be an independent man. You know the capital in the bu- 
siness as well as I do. I did say an eighth, but I now propose to 
make over to you one-fourth, and to allow your profits of every 
year (deducting your necessary expenses) to be invested in the 
business , until you have acquired a right to one-half. Of future 
arrangements we will speak hereafter." 

"Mr. Trevannion," replied I, "that I am truly grateful 
for such unexpected liberality, I hardly need say, and you have 
my best thanks for your noble offer; but I have scruples which, 
I must confess, I cannot get over." 

"Scruples!" exclaimed Mr. Trevannion, laying down his 
pipe on the table. "Oh! I see now," continued he after a 
pause; "you think I am robbing my daughter. No, no, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and she will have more than suffi- 
cient. You carry your conscientiousness too far, my dear fel- 
low; I have more than enough for Amy, out of the business 
altogether." 

"I am aware of that, Sir," added I, "and I did not, therefbre, 
refer to your daughter when I said that I had scruples. I must 
be candid with you. Sir. How is it that I am now in ^our 
employ?'* 
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" Why, because you h^d a dislike to privateeriag, and I had 
a debt of gratitude to pay." 

'< Exactly, Sir; but irhetheryou had been pleased to employ 
me or not, I had made up my mind, as you i^ell know, from 
conscientious motives, not to continue on board of a privateer." 

"Well, I grant that." 

"The same motives. Sir, will not allow me to be a sharer in 
the profits arising from such sources. I should consider myself 
equally wrong if I did so, as if I remained on board. Do not be 
angry with me. Sir," continued I; "if I, with many thanks, 
decline your offer of being your partner ; I will faithfully serve 
you upon any salary which you may consider I may merit, and 
trust to your liberality in every thing." 

Mr. Trevannion made no reply; he had resumed his pipe, 
and continued to smoke it, with his eyes fiied upon the mantet- 
piece. As soon as his pipe was out, he rose, put on his hat, 
and walked out of the room, without making any further obser- 
vation. I waited a few minutes, and then went back to the count- 
ing-house. 

That Mr. Trevannion was seriously offended,! was convinced ; 
but I valued the good opinion of his daughter more than I did 
that of Mr. Trevannion; indeed, my feelings towards her had, 
duiing the year that I had been in the house, gradually become 
of that nature that they threatened much my peace of mind. I 
cannot say that I loved her in the usual acceptation of the term, 
adoration would better express what I felt. She was so pure, 
so perfect, such a model of female perfection, that I looked up 
to her with a reverence which almost quelled any feeling of love. 
I felt that she was above me, and that, with her wealth, it would 
be madness for one in my present position to aspire to her. 
Yet with this feeling I would have sacrificed all my hopes and 
present advantages to have obtained her approving smile. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that I risked Mr. Trevanuion's 
displeasure to gain her approbation ; and when I resumed my 
seat at my desk, and thought of what had passed , 1 made up my 
mind to be once more an outcast ia the ^QiV4 \«n!^^x >2qal^ v«^v<^ 
from the promise whichl\aAm9At\A\L%\. \>wiv«^x-'\wwac- 
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Dion to be a very decided man , and hasty ivhen offended. That 
he was seriously offended with me there was no doabt. I found 
that he had quitted the house immediately after he had left the 
room. I had hoped that he had gone to his daughter's apart- 
ments, and that a conversation with her might have produced a 
good effect ; but such was not the case. 

In about half an hour Mr. Trevannion returned, and as he 
walked into the back room adjoining the counting-house, he 
desired me to follow him ; I did so: <^Mr. Elrington," said he, 
sitting down, and leaving me standing at the table, ^^I fear, after 
what has passed that we shall not continue on good terms. You 
have reproached me, an old man, with carrying on an un- 
lawful business; in short, in raising your own scruples and 
talking of your own conscience, you have implied that I am 
acting contrary to what conscience should ilictate. In short, you 
have told me, by implication, that I am not an honest man. 
You have thrown back in my face my liberal offer. My wish to 
oblige you has been treated not only with indifference , but I may 
add with contumely ; and that merely because you have formed 
some absurd notions of right and wrong in which you will find no 
one to agree with you, except, perhaps, priests and women. I 
wish you well, Mr. Elrington, nevertheless. I am truly sorry for 
your infatuation^ and wished to have served you, but you will not 
be assisted by me." 

Here Mr. Trevannion paused, but I made no reply. After a 
time, wiping the perspiration from his forehead with his handker- 
chief, for he evidently was in a state of great excitement he con- 
tinued : 

"^ ^'As you do not choose to join me from conscientious 
scruples, I cannot but imagine that you do not like to serve me 
from similar motives, for I see little difference between the two 
(and here, Madam, there was some force in his observation, but 
it never occurred to me before) ; at all events, without weighing 
your scruples so exactly as to know how far they may or may not 
extend, I feel that we are not likely to go on pleasantly together. 
I shall always think that I am reproached by you when any thing 
Js said connected with the privateers >— aud^^jumviVw^x^Vii^^'i 
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of conscieoce vhich may be disagreeable to you. Let as, there- 
fore, partqaietly. For your services up to the present, and to 
assist' you in any other engagements you may enter on, take this — " 

Mr. Trevannion opened a lower drawer of the table , and put 
before me a bag containing, as I afterwards discovered, 250 gold 
jacobuses. 

**l wish you well, Mr. Elriugton, but I sincerely wish that 
we had never miit." 

Mr. Trevannion then rose abruptly, and, before I could make 
any reply, brushed past me, went out at the door, and again 
walked away at a rapid pace down the street. I remained where 
I stood ; my eyes had followed him as he went away^^ I was com- 
pletely surprised. I anticipated much anger, much altercation; 
but I never had an idea that he would be so unjust as to throw off 
in this way one who for his sake had gone through a heavy trial * 
and come out with honour. My heart was full of bitterness. I 
felt that Mr. Trevannion had treated me with harshness and in- 
gratitude. 

"Alas!" thought I, "such is the world, and such will ever 
be the case with such imperfect beings as we are. How vain to 
eipect any thing like consistency, much less perfection, in our 
erring natures. Hurt but the self-love of a man, wound his 
vanity, and all obligations aris forgotten.'' 

I turned away from the bag of money , which I was resolved 
not to accept, although I had not at this time twenty guineas at my 
own disposal. It was now within half an hour of dark; I col* 
lected all my books, put some in the iron safe, others as usual 
in my desk, and having arranged every thing as completely as I 
could, I locked the safe, and inclosed the keys in a parcel, which 
I sealed. Putting Mr. Trevannion's name on the outside, I laid 
the parcel on the table in the room where we had had our con- 
ference, by the side of the bag of money. 

It was now dark, or nearly so, and leaving the confidential 
porter, as usual, to shut up the house, I went up to the sitting- 
room with the expectation of seeing Miss Trevannion, and bidding 
her farewell. I was not disappointed ; I found her at her nettin%^ 
hMvingjust lighted the lamp which ban^ oNex >Xi^\^\^- 
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^^MissTrevannioQ^" said I, adTaacing respectfully towards 
her, ^'I have fulfilled my promise , and I have received my 
reward" — she looked up at me — ^^ which is, I am dismissed 
from this house and your presence for ever." 

"I trust," said she, after a pause, "that you have not ex- 
ceeded my wishes. It appears to me so strange, that I must 
think that such is the case. My father never could have dis- 
missed you in this way for merely expressing an opinion , Mr. 
Elrington. You must have gone too far." 

"Miss Trevannion, when you meet your father, you, can then 
ascertain whether I have heen guilty of intemperance or rudeness, 
or a proper want of respect iq making the commuoication — 
which I did in exactly the manner you yourself proposed, and my 
reward has been such as I state." 

" You have a better reward , Mr. Elrington , if what you assert 
is really correct. You have the reward of having done your duty ; 
but I cannot imagine that your dismissal has arisen from the mere 
expression of an opinion. You '11 excuse me, Mr. Elrington, 
that as a daughter, I cannot, in justice to a much respected 
father, believe that such is the case." 

This was said in so cold a manner, that I was nettled to the 
highest degree. Miss Trevannion had promised me her gratitude, 
instead of which I felt that she was doubting my word, and , as it 
were, taking the side of her father against me. And this was 
the return from her. I could have upbraided her, and told her 
what I felt ; namely , that she had taken advantage of my feelings 
towards her to make me a cat's-paw to obtain her end with her 
father; and that now, having failed, I was left to my fate, without 
even commiseration ; but she looked so calm, so grave, and so 
beautiful, that I could not do it. I commanded my wounded 
feelings, and replied: 

"Since I have the misfortune to meet the displeasure of the 
daughter as well as of the father. Miss Trevannion, I have not 
another word to say, but farewell, and may you prosper." 

My voice faltered as I said the last words, and , bowing to her, 
I quitted the room. Miss Trevannion did not even say farewell 
iome, Jbailtboaght tifat her lips app^axe^x^uiQiN^, ^%Q^\v\Sn% 
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the room I took my last look upon her beautiful face. I shut the 
door after me, and, overpowered by my feelings, I sank upon 
a settle in the ante-room , in a state of giddy stupor. I know not 
how long I remained there, for my head turned and my senses 
reeled ; but I was aroused from .it by the heavy tread of Mr. Tre- 
vannion, who came along the corridor without a light, and not 
perceiving me, opened the door of the sitting-room where his 
daughter still remained. He threw the door too after he had 
entered, but it did not quite close, leaving a narrow stream of 
light through the ante-room. 

''Father," said Miss Trevannion in my hearing, ''you look 
warm and eicited." 

"I have reason so to be," replied Mr. Trevannion , abruptly; 

"I have heard from Mr. Elrington the cause of it," replied 
Miss Trevannion ; "that is , I have heard his version of it. I am 
glad that you have come back, as I am most anxious to hear 
yours. What has Mr. Elrington said or done to cause such irri- 
tation and his dismissal? " 

"He has behaved with insolence and ingratitude," replied 
Mr. Trevannion; "I offered him partnership, and he refused, 
unless I would give up privateering." 

"So he stated ; but in what manner was he insolent to you? " 

"Insolent! — told me that he acted from conscientious 
motives, which was as much as to say that I did not." 

"Was his language very offensive?" 

"No , not his language — that was respectful enough ; but it 
was the very respect which made it insolent. So I told him that 
as he could not, from scruples of conscience, join me in pri- 
irateering, of course his scruples of conscience could not allow 
him to keep the books, and I dismissed him." 

"Do you mean to say, my dear father, that he, in a re- 
spectful manner, declined entering into partnership from these 
scruples which you mention ; that he gave you no other offenco 
than expressing his opinion, and declining your offer?" 

"And what would you have more?" replied Mt. Ttwwwvvaxs.. 

"I wish to know where was Ihe insuW., V\i^"vBS8t*icitoA».^ 'W!^ 
AIs part which jou complain of 7 " 
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<< Simply in refusing the offer. He oughi to have felt grateful, 
and he was not; and he had no right to give such reasons as he 
did; for the reasons were condemning my actions. But you 
women cannot understand these things." 

*'I rather think, my dear fatl^^er, that we cannot; for I cannot 
perceive either the insult or the ingratitude which you complain 
of, and such I think will be your own opinion when you have had 
time to reflect, and are more cool. Mr. Elrington expressed 
nothing more to-day, when he stated his dislike to privateering < 
from conscientious motives than he did after his return from his 
confmement in the Tower, when he gave up the command of the 
privateer on those very grounds ; and then, when still warm with 
gratitude ^o him for his self-devotion , you did not consider it an 
insult, but, on the contrary, took him still nearer to you into 
your own house. Why, then, should you consider it an insult 
now? Neither can I see any ingratitude. You made him an offer, 
the value of which, in a worldly point of view, he could not but 
appreciate, and he declined it from conscientious motives; 
declined it, as you acknowledge, respectfully; proving that he 
was ready to sacriGce his worldly interests to what he considered 
his duty as a Christian. When Mr. Elrington told me that you 
had dismissed him, I felt so certain that he must have been guilty 
of some unpardonable conduct towards you to have induced you 
to have resorted to such a step, that I did not credit him when he 
asserted the contrary. I could not believe, as a daughter, any 
thing so much to the prejudice of my own father, and so much at 
variance with his general conduct. I now feel that I have been 
most unjust to Mr. Elrington, and conducted myself towards him 
in a way which 1 bitterly regret, and hope by some means to be 
able to express my contrition for — " 

"Amy — Amy,*' said Mr. Trevannion, severely, "are you 
blinded by regard for this young man, that you side against your 
own father? Am I to understand that you have given your 
affections without my sanction or approval? *' 

"No, Sir," replied Miss Trevannion; "that I do respect and 
r^ardMr. Elriogtoa is true, audi cM»io\. ^<i <s^w«\^^ fo^ liU 
msajr good qualities and his drfolion \iv««^* 1«^\ ^^^ *^^ ^^^ 
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would ask me if I loye him, I reply that such a thought has not 
yet entered my head. Without a knowledge of who he is y or his 
family, and without your approval, I should never think of 
yielding up my affections in so hasty a manner; but I may say 
more: these affections haye never been solicited by Mr. El- 
rington. He has always behaved towards- me with that respect, 
which, as the daughter of his patron, I have had a right to ex- 
pect; but in no instance has he ever signified to me that he had 
any preference in my favour. Having assured you of this, my 
dear father, I cann9t but say that I consider that he has, in this 
instance, not only been treated with injustice by you, but also 
by roe." 

''Say no more," replied Mr. Trevannion. As he said this, 
I heard footsteps in the passage, and was about to retreat to my 
own room; but as the party came without a light, I remained. 
It was the porter, who knocked at the sitting-room door, and 
was requested to come in by Mr. Trevannion. 

''If you please. Sir, Mr. Elrington is gone out, I believe, 
and I found this packet directed to you on the table of the inner 
room, and also this bag of money, which I suppose you forgot 
to put away before you left." 

"Very well, Humphrey, leave them on the table." 

The man did so, and quitted the room, not perceiving me in 
the dark as he passed through the ante-room. 

"He has not taken the money," observed Mr. Trevannion. 
"He might have done so, as he ought to be paid for his ser- 
vices." 

"I presume, my dear father, that his feelings were too much 
hurt by what passed," said Miss Trevannion. "There are 
obligations which cannot be repaid with gold." 

"These, I perceive, are the keys of the safe ; I did not think 
that he would have gone away this night." 

I now considered it high time to quit the ante-room, where I 
had been irresistibly detained by the conversation which took 
place. I hastened to my own chamber, determined that I would 
leave the house the next morning before iitk^ ^tk^^^^ %>xT\:\SiV ^ 
gMiaedit in the dark, but having the taea^% oi %\r^i^s^^ ^\v^^^^ 
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did so , and packed up all my clothes ready for my departure. I 
had just fastened down my yalise , when I perceived a light on the 
further end oflhe long corridor which led to my apartment. Think- 
ing it might be Mr. Trevannion, and not wishing to see him, I 
blew out my own light and retreated to a small dressing-room, 
within my chamber, communicating by a glass door. The light 
evidently approached, and at last I perceived the party was enter- 
ing my room, the door of which was wide open. It was Miss 
Trevannion who entered, and turning round with her chamber- 
light in her hand, appeared to survey tlffe apartment -with a 
mournful air. She perceived my valise , and her eyes were fixed 
upon it for some lime ; at last she walked up to the dressing- 
table, and, sitting on the stool before it, leant down her head 
upon her hands and wept. 

•«Alas!" thought I, "if those tears were but for me; but it 
is not so — she has been excited, and her tears have come to her 
relief." 

After a time she raised her head from the table, and said, 
" How unjust have I been — and I shall see him no more ! — if I 
could but beg his pardon, I should be more happy. Poor fellow ! 
— what must he have felt at my harsh bearing. Oh ! my father, 
I could not have believed it. And what did I say? — that I had 
no feeling for — well , I thought so at the time, but now — I am 
not quite sure that I was correct, though he — well, it's better 
that he 's gone — but I cannot bear that he should have gone as 
he has done. How his opinion of me must have changed ! That 
is what vexes me — " and again she bent her head down on the 
table and wept. 

In a moment she again rose, and took her candle in her hand. 

■ Perceiving on the dressing-table a small gold ring which I had 

taken off my finger the day before, and had forgotten , she took 

it up and examined it. After a little while she laid her light 

down on the table , and put the ring upon her finger. 

^'I will keep it till I see him again," murmured she; and 
then taking her light, she walked slowly out of the room. 

The koowledge I had gained by this nnintentional eaves- 
droppiog on mj p^rt, was Ihe soutte ot mxitYi t^^^^^xi — uA v^ 
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I lay on the bed without taking off my clothes, it occupied my 
thoughts till the day began to break. That I still retained the 
good opinion of Miss Treyannion was certain , and the mortifi- 
cation I had endared at oar final interview was now wholly re- 
moved. It was her daty to suppose her parent not in fanlt till the 
contrary was proved. She had known her father for years — me 
she had only known for a short time, and never before had she 
known him guilty of injustice. But her expressions and her be- 
haviour in my room — was it possible that she was partial to me^ 
more partial than she had disserted to her father when she was 
questioned ! — and her taking away the ring I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A Conspiracy, which ends satisractorily to all Pnrlieit — Privateering is 
abandoned , and Captain Levee and Philip serve the King. 

Thb night passed away in attempts at analyzing the real feel- 
ings of MissTrevannion, and also my own towards her; and 
now that I was to be separated from her, I discovered what I 
really had not before imagined , that my future happiness was se- 
riously endangered by my sentiments towards her : in short, dear 
Madam, that I was most seriously in love. 

''And now," thought I , ''of what avail is it to have made this 
discovery now, except it were to convince me, as Aliss Tre- 
vannion had said , that it were better that I were gone." 

I did not fail to call to mind her observation about my un- 
known parentage and family, and this I reflected upon with 
pleasure , as it was the chief objection raised by her, and, at the 
same time, one that I could proudly remove, from my birth 
being really more distinguished than her own. Should I make 
it known? How could I? — we should, probably, never meet 
again. All this, and much more, was canvassed in my mind 
during the night, and also another question of more real impor- 
tance, which was, what I was to do , and where I was to go? On 
Ihis last point I could not make up my mind , but I detectniaed 
ikatlwouldnot leaye Liverpool for & da^ ot v«o , VoX^^^^^J^^ 
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up my quarters at my old lodgings^ where I had lived mih Captain 
Levee. 

As the day dawned , I rose from the bed, and, taking my 
valise on my shoulder, I went softly down-stairs », opened the 
street door, and shutting it again carefully, 1 hastened down the 
street as fast as I could. I met nobody; for it was still early, 
and arrived at the lodging-house , where I had some trouble to 
obtain admittance; the old lady at last opening the door In great 
dishabille. 

" Captain Elrington! is it possible," exclaimed she, "why, 
what 's the matter ? " 

"Nothing, Madam," replied I, "but that I have come to 
take possession of your lodgings for a few days." 

"And welcome. Sir," replied she; "will you walk up-stairs 
while I make myself more fit to be seen. I was in bed and fast 
asleep when you knocked; I do believe I was dreaming of my 
good friend , Captain Levee." 

I went up-stairs and threw myself on the old settee which was 
so familiar to me , and somehow or another, in a few minutes I 
was in a sound sleep. How long I might have slept on I cannot 
tell, but in less than an hour I was waked up by loud talking and 
laughter, and a few seconds afterwards found myself embraced 
by my brother Philip and Captain Levee. The Atrow had an- 
chored at break of day , and they had just come on shore. I was 
delighted to sec them, as every one is when he meets with friends 
when he is in distress. I briefly stated how it was that they found 
roe there, and when breakfast was on the table, I entered into 
full details of what had passed, with the exception of Miss Tre- 
vannion having entered my room — that I considered too sacred 
torepeattoany one. 

"You know, my dearElrington," said Captain Levee, "that 
I have not the scruples which you have relative to privateering, 
but still I respect the conscientious scruples of others; There is 
no excuse for Mr. Trevannion's conduct, and I cannot think but 
there is something else at the bottom of all this. You haven't 
been making love to his daughter, or, what would amount to 
fAe same thing, she has not been rnaUm^ ^^^^xi^^&N^'i^'Qri'* 
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'<I haye Dot dared the first, Levee, and you do not know her, 
to suppose her capable of the latter/' 

''Well, if she had done so, there would have been no harm 
done ," replied he ; '* but I will say no more as you look so grave. 
Philip and I will now call upon Mr. Trevannion, and while I 
engage the old gentleman, Philip shall run alongside of the young 
maiden , and between the two we shall get our bearings and 
distance , and know how the land lies — and I will tell you more, 
Eirington, although I have no objection to be captain of a priva* 
teer, I certainly consider the command of a king's ship more re- 
putable ; and if I could manage to get the Arrow hired into the 
king's service (I still remaining in command of her) , I should 
prefer it being so. At all events, I'll side with you, and that 
will drive the old gentleman on a dead lee-shore. Come along, 
Philip — we shall be with you in two hours, Eirington." With 
these words Captain Levee left the room, followed by my 
brother. 

It was nearly three hours before they returned, and then I 
received the following narratives : Captain Levee, as he sat down, 
said, "Now, Philip, we '11 hear your account first." 

"Well, mine is soon told," replied Philip; "I had made 
up my mind how to act, and did not tell Captain Levee what I 
intended to do. When Mr. Trevannion met us in the room behind 
the counting-house, he appeared very much flurried: he shook 
hands with Captain Levee, and offered me his hand, which I re- 
fused, saying, 'Mr. Trevannion, I have just seen my brother, 
and I hardly need say that nothing will induce me to remain in 
your, employ. I will , therefore , thank you for my wages at your 
convenience.' 

"'Hey-day, young man,' cried he, 'you give yourself 
strange airs. Well, Sir, yon shall have your discharge ; lean 
do without such snip-jacks as you are.' 

"'Snip-jacks! Mr, Trevannion,' replied I; 'if I must say 
it, we are better born and better bred than you or any of your 
connections , and you were honoured by our service.' " 

" You said that, Philip ? — then ^on yf w^ ^t<i\iV 

''I told tbe truth," 
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'^ Still, you should not have said it; ve took his service, and 
therefore — ** 

"We are not snip-jacks," interrupted Philip, "and his 
ealliqg names brought on the reply." 

"You must admit the provocation , Elrington," said Captain 
Levee. 

"Well, goon, Philip." 

"* Indeed,* saidMr. Trevannion, in a great passion ; *well, 
then, I will soon rid myself of the obligation. Call this after- 
noon. Master Philip, and you shall receive your wages.. Ton 
may now quit the room.' 

" I did so , and put my hat a-cock to annoy him." 

"So far his narrative is quite correct," said Captain Levee; 
— "now go on." 

"Well," said Philip, "instead of turning out of the house, 
I turned into it, and went to the young lady's sitting-room. I 
opened the door softly, and found her with her hand up to her 
head, looking very sedate and sorrowful. ^Master Philip/ said 
she, ^you startled me; I am glad to see you — when did yoa 
arrive?* 

"^This morning, Miss Trevannion.' 

" * Well , sit down , and bear me company for a time. Have 
you seen your brother?' 

"'I have. Miss Trevannion,' replied I, still remaining on 
my feet, 'and I have just seen your father. I come now to bid 
you farewell. I have left the privateer, and shall never join her 
again ; perhaps I may never see you again either, which, believe 
me , I am truly sorry for.' 

"She covered her eyes with her hand, as she leant on the 
table, and I saw a tear fall as she said — 

"^It is a sad business altogether, and has distressed me very 
much. I hope your brother does not think that I blame him ; 
tell him that I do not in the least, and that he must forget my 
behaviour to him when we parted. I did him injustice, and I 
beg his pardon. Tell him so, Philip.'" 

''Did she say those words, Philip?" 
^^Fes, word for word, and looked \\\L^wiWi^^^'^^ti^^^^\^ 
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SO. I replied that I would certainly deliver her message, but 
that I must not remain, for fear of Mr. Treyannion finding me 
with her, as he ordered me to quit the house. 

'^ 'Indeed / said she ; < what can be the matter with my poor 
father?' 

"*Why, Miss Trevannion/ said I, *he was very angry, 
and he had reason, for I was very saucy, and that 's the 
truth/ 

"*Why, Philip, what did you say to him? ' 

" *0h, I hardly know,* replied I, *but I know that I said 
more than I ought; for I was very angry at my brother's dis- 
missal. Goodbye, Miss Trevannion.' 

''Miss Trevannion was taking a ring off her Gnger as I said 
good bye, and I thought she was going to give it me as a keep- 
sake ; but, after a little hesitation, she put it on again, and then 
held out her hand, saying, 'Good bye. Master Philip, let us 
not part in anger, at all events.' I took her hand, bowed, and 
turned away to quit the room ; when I was at the door I looked 
round, and she was sitting with her face in her hands, and I 
think she was weeping. I went out into the street, and waited 
for Captain Levee, and there 's an end of my story." 

*' Well, now I '11 give you my portion, Elrington ; — As soon 
as Philip went out of the room, Mr. Trevannion said, 'That 's 
a most impudent boy, and I am glad that he is gone. You are of 
course aware that his* brother has left me, and the cause of our 
disagreement.' 

"'Yes, Sir,' replied I, drily, 'I have heard the whole par- 
ticulars.' 

" ' Did you ever hear of such ridiculous scruples? ' said he. 

'"Yes, Sir, I heard them before , and so did you, when he 
gave up the command of the privateer, and I respected them, be- 
cause 1 knew that Mr. Elrington was sincere. Indeed, his obser- 
vations on that head are undeniably true, and have had great 
weight with me ; so much so, that I intend to enter into the king's 
service as soon as I possibly can.' 

"J wish you kad ueea the look o£ Mlj. TLi*^MMiViii^Vs«.\^\^«jA. 
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this — he was stopified. That I, Captain Leyee, who had com- 
maoded his vessels so long ^- 1, the very beau ideal of a priva- 
teer's-mao, a reckless , eitravagant dare-devil , should also pre- 
sume to have scruples, was too much for him. <£t ta, Bnite/ 
he might have eiclaimed, but he did not; but he stared at me 
without speaking for some time ; at last he said, ^Is the golden 
age arrived , or is this a conspiracy? ' 

"* Neither one nor the other. Sir,' I replied; ^ I follow pri- 
vateering, because I can do no better; but as soon as I can do 
better, I shall leave it off.' 

" * Perhaps,' said Mr. Trevannion, 'you would wish to resign 
the command at once. If so , I beg you will not make any cere- 
mony.' 

*''! have not wished to put you to any inconvenience, Mr. 
Trevannion,' replied I, 'but as you kindly beg me to use no ce- 
remony, I will take advantage of your offer, and resign the com- 
mand of the Arrow this day.' " 

"Surely, Levee, you have not deoe so?" 

''Yes, I have," replied Captain Levee, "and I have done so, 
in the first place, out of friendship to you, and, iq the second, 
because I wish to be employed in the king's service, and my only 
chance of obtaining that wish is doing what I have done." 

" How will that effect your purpose? " 

"Because the men have sailed so long with me , that they wilt 
not sail under any other person , if I tell them not. Mr. Trevan- 
nion will And himself in an awkward position, and I think we can 
force him to hire his vessel to government, who will gladly accept 
such a one as the Arrow." 

"That I believe, if from her reputation alone," replied I. 
"Well, Levee, I thank you very much for this proof of sincere 
friendship. The plot thickens, and a few days will decide the 
question." 

"Very true, and now let me finish my story. 'I am afraid,' 
said Mr. Trevannion, in a very sarcastic tone, 'that I shall not 
66 able to find any one to replace you in this moral age. Captain 
Levee; but I will try.* 

^' 'Sir, ' / replied, * I will uow axxs'^^t i^iux %wc<^^%m. 'Wi^et^ 
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is some encnse for ignorant senmen before the itiast, -who enter 
on board of privateers: lUey arc indifTert^nt to blood and carnage, 
snd \htir feelings are blunted — there is some citcuse even for 
decayed fenilernen like inc, Mr.Trevannion (for I amagcnlle- 
manborn), who, to obiain a Tnaml^nance without labour^ risk 
their Ihc& and shed Iheir blood; but there is do e^tcuse for those 
vho, having already as much wealth and more than they can re- 
quire, siiil lurnish the means and equip vessels of this descHp- 
tion to commit Ihe dcslrurtion which Ihey do, for the sake of gain. 
There is a sermon, Sir, for you from a captain of a privateer^ and 
I now wish you good morning,' I then i;ol up, and, making a 
profound bow, I quitted the room before Mr. Trevaunion made 
any reply , and here I am. Now atl we hu\ t^ to do is to wait 
quietly J and see wh^t lakes place ; but first, I shall go on board 
Ibc Arrow, and let Ihem know that I have qu«rrclled with the 
owner. The men arc nol very well pleased as it is with Iheir want 
of success these two lasl \oyages, and it witJ require but little to 
blow up Ihe discontent into a mutiny. fJome^ Philip, f shall 
want you la assist me. We shall be back to dinner , Elrington/' 
When I was again alone ^ I had time io consider what had 
passed* What I chietly dwelt upon was the Interview between 
Philip and Miss Trevannion — her message to me — her hesita- 
tion ^~ and keeping the ring. I could not help surmising that our 
feelings towards each other were reciprocal, and this idea gave 
me inhntle delight, and repaid me f<tr all thai had passed. Then 
my brother's hasty declaraiiun to her f.ilher, that we were better 
burn and bred than he was ^ Wfjuld certainly be repeated by bim 
to his daughter, and must make an Impression. And what would 
Mr* Trevannion do? Would be give way to ibe unanimous opi- 
nion against him? I feared nof^ at least without another struggle. 
All these questions occupied my thoughts till the return of Cap- 
lain Levee and Philip from the privateer. They had well managed 
their business. The crew of the Arrow had eome to an unani^ 
mous resolutian that they would nol sail with any other captain 
hut Captain Levee ; and that if he did resign the command of the 
vessel^ as soon as their wages were ^aid j aa4v\i%% i^^x^^t^^'^v^ 
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share of prize-money^ they would leave^ and enter into the king's 
service. 

That afternoon Mr. Trevannion sent for the officer next in 
command y to give him the command of the vessel; bat as he 
went over the side, the men expecting that he was sent for, for 
that purpose , told him that they would serve under no one but 
Captain Levee, and that he might acquaint the owner with their 
determination. This put the finishing blow to Mr« Trevannion. 
As soon as this was communicated to him , he was wild with rage 
in being thus thwarted in every way. As I afterwards wieus in- 
formed, he went even to his daughter, acquainted her with all 
that had passed, and gave vent to his indignation, accusing her 
of being a party in the conspiracy. But this was to be his last ef- 
fort: the excitement had been tod great, and after dinner he felt 
so unwell that he went to bed. The next morning he was in a 
raging fever, and at times delirious. The fever was so violent 
that the doctors had much to do to reduce it, and for ten days Mr. 
Trevannion was in great danger. At last it was got under, leaving 
him in a state of great weakness and exhaustiou, and his recovery 
was any thing but rapid. Humphrey, the porter, had brought us 
this intelligence ; as now there was no one to transact the busi- 
ness of the house, and the poor fellow did not know what to do, I 
desired him to apply to Miss Trevannion for directions, and told 
him that, although I would not enter the house , I would , if she 
wished it, see to the more important concerns which could not be 
neglected. She was then attending her father, and sent me a 
message, requesting, as a favour to her, that I would assist all 
I could in the dilemma. I consequently sent for the books, and 
gave orders , and made the necessary arrangements as I had done 
before I had been dismissed by Mr. Trevannion. 

It was nearly five weeks before Mr. Trevannion had suffi- 
ciently recovered to mention any thing about business to him, 
and then it was that he learnt from his daughter that I had carried 
it on for him during his illness , and that every thing had gone on 
as well as if he had acted for himself. Although Miss Trevannion 
had not expressed a wish that I should call, she had sentHum- 
/>^/^//oriD/ brother Philip , to \el u% Viio^ >35ift ^\\%^t«i\» ^Vb.\55. 
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in which her father was, and after that Philip called every day, 
and was the bearer of messages to me* As her father recovered, 
she told Philip that he had expressed himself very strongly as to 
his conduct towards me, and had acknowledged that I was right 
in my scruples, and that he was astonished that he had not 
viewed privateering in the same light that I did. That he felt very 
grateful for my considerate and kind conduct in conducting the 
business during his illness, and that as soon as he was well 
enough he would call upon me, to beg my pardon for his conduct 
towards me. Miss Trevannion also told him that her father had 
said that he considered his illness a judgment upon him, and a 
warning to open his eyes to his sacrifice of principle to the desire 
of gain, and that he received it accordingly with humility and 
thankfulness ; that it was his intention to offer the privateer ves- 
sels to government, and if they did not hire them, he should 
dispose of them in some other way. This was very agreeable fn- 
telligence, and was the source of much conversation between 
Captain Levee and me. 

About a fortnight afterwards , Mr. Trevannion , who was still 
weak , sent me a billet , in which he said that he was afraid that 
his anxiety to see me and his being still confined to his room, 
rather retarded his recovery , and begged as a favour that I would 
accept his acknowledgment in writing, and come to see him.. 
Thatt consented to do, and repaired to his house accordingly. 
I found him in his room, sitting in his dressing-gown, and he 
had evidently suffered much. 

^'Mr. Eirington,'' said he, ^^I trust to your excellent nature 
to accept my apologies for the very unjust treatment you have 
received at my hands. I am ashamed of myself, and I can say 
no more." 

^^I beg, Mr. Trevannion, that you will say no more ; I accept 
the return of your friendship with pleasure,'' replied I; ''I am 
sorry that you have been so ill." 

"I am not," replied he ; *Mt is good for as to be chastised at 
times. My sickness has opened my eyes, and made me, I trust, 
a better man. May I ask t favour oC ^o\i1" 

''MosicerUioly, Sir," replied I. 
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''It is. that you will execute a commission for me , which is to 
go to.Loodoo on my account, see the government people ^ho 
control the naval affairs, and offer the Arrow as a hired vessel. 
You know all her qualities so well, and have kept her accounts 
so long, that you will be able to furnish them with all necessary 
information. I should wish Captain Levee to go with you, and, 
if you possibly can , make it a condition that he is taken into the 
king's service, and appointed the captain of her." 

"I will do so with pleasure ," replied I. 

" One more favour I have to beg, Mr. Elriugtoo. When I so 
foolishly quarrelled with you, you left a bag of money, to which 
you were fully entitled from your good services, upon the tabic 
in the inner room. I trust now that you will not mortify me 
by refusing it, or I shall think that you have not really for- 
given me." 

I bowed assent. 

" I thank you , Mr. Elrington — thank you very much. Now 
I shall soon get well. To-morrow, perhaps, you will have the 
kindness to come and see me again. I feel rather overcome at 
present. Remember me kindly to Philip. Good-bye for to-day," 
said Mr. Trevannion, holding out his emaciated hand. ''God 
bless you." 

. I took his hand and quitted the room, shutting the door softly. 
Mr. Trevannion was quite alone when I was with him. Hum- 
phrey, the porter, had shown me up-stairs to the room. 

Anxious as I was to see Miss Trevannion, I did not venture 
into the sitting-room, but passed the door and went down-stairs ; 
when I was going out of the street door, Humphrey followed 
me, and said Miss Trevannion wished to see me. I went back 
again with a beating heart, a sensation I had not felt before, 
wh«n about to go into her presence. She was standing by the 
Uble. 

"Mr. Elrington," said she, as I bowed upon entering, "I 

did not think that you could carry your resentment against me so 

far as to leave the house without asking to see me ; but if you do 

Dot wish to see me, 't is a duty 1 ON«e lo m^%^\lVi'«\^Vi\^ s^^ -^ou, 

i/onJjr for a moment , that I may \i«% y ow i^wt^wilftt m^ ^.wi^ml^v. 
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towards you when we last parted. I have suffered much since 
that, Mr. Elrington; do not make me suffer more by continuing 
your resentment. Recollect I am but a weak woman, and must 
not be judged so severely as one of your own sex." 

''I have nothing to pardon that I am aware of. Miss Trevan- 
nion," replied I ; <' I did not intrude upon you just now, because 
being no longer an inmate of the house, and not having parted 
with you in complete amity, I thought it would be presumptuous 
in me so to do." 

"You are very generous, Mr. Elrington," replied she; 
"now take my hand, and I promise never to be so hasty 
again." 

I took the proffered hand, and raised it respectfully to my 
lips. I had never done so before ; but Miss Trevannion showed 
no signs of displeasure, or attempt to withdraw it. 

"Do you think my father looks very ill, Mr. Elrington?" 
said she. 

"From his appearance ^ I think that he must have suffered 
much." 

"I am most thankful that you have come to see him, Mr. El- 
rington. You have no idea how his mind was troubled, and how 
he Longed to be reconciled to you. I trust he has made his 
peace." 

"I have always had too much respect for your father, and 
gratitude for his kindness to me , to have made that a work of 
difflculty." 

"You rejoice me much — make me very happy, Mr. Elring- 
ton," replied Miss Trevannion, as the tears dropped fast from her 
eyes. "You must excuse me," said she; "I have become very 
weak and nervous during my father's illness — and sitting up with 
him so much, — but it is over now." 

"You have had much anxiety, I see. Miss Trevannion ; you 
are pale and thin to what you were." 

"Did my father — ? but I have no right to ask such 
questions." 

"YoD would jjoqaire, Miss TreNamAoii, \*>aR."^«^ ^"^"l ^^kv^^ 
was said as to future arraDsemenlsl*' 
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Miss TrevaQoion made a sign of assent. 

^<I have promised to execute a commission for him, and am 
going to London, accompanied by Captain Levee." 

"To get rid of tliose wretched privateers, is it not? " 

" Yes , it is , and I am to come to-morrow to arrange further ; 
but I think you want to return to your father's room, so I will now 
take my leave." 

"You are considerate, Mr. Elrington; I did want to go up- 
stairs ; but before I go I have some property of yours to place in 
your hands." 

I bowed, thinking that she referred to the ring , which I per- 
ceived on her finger , and was annoyed that she was in such haste 
to return it. But, on the contrary, she went to the buffet and 
brought out the bag of gold jacobuses , which she laid on the 
table. 

"You are very proud, Mr. Elrington, not to take what was 
fairly your due," said Miss Trevannion , smiling. 

"It is much more than I have ever earned," replied I ; " but 
your father made me promise not to refuse it a second time, and 
of course I shall now take it." 

My heart was much lightened when I found that it was the 
gold , and not the ring. 

"Then good-bye, Mr. Elrington ; to-morrow I shall sec you, 
of course." 

Miss Trevannion then left the room and hastened up-stairs to 
her father, and I went home to my lodgings. I narrated the sub- 
stance of what had passed between Mr. Trevannion and me to 
Captain Levee and Philip, and also that I had been kindly re- 
ceived by Miss Trevannion. 

"Well, I like the reconciliation and arrangement very much," 
said Captain Levee ; " and as you have such a bag of gold , and I 
have not fifty guineas in the world, you shall stand treat in Lon- 
don, Elrington." 

"That I will, with pleasure ; it will only be discharging an old 
debt. Levee. Philip shall go with us." 

**But/' said Captain Levee, *'4o '^wil twA..^vD^i.^^^ ^SJ\ 
reoogaue their state prisoner , and Y>^ tawXVixja ol ^^w»ViXO.'- 
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"They may remember the name/' said I, "but my person 
was seen but by few. I do, however, think it would be advisable, 
as I shall have to sign papers, to take another.'' 

"I think so, too/* replied Captain Levee ; "what shall we 
call you?" 

"Let me see ; I '11 have a good name. I had a relative of the 
name of Musgrave ; I think I will borrow his name. What say 
you, Philip. Will you be for the future Philip Musgrave ? '* 

"Yes, brother, with all my heart. The name appears to fit me 
better than that of Elrington." 

Thus, Madam, did I resume my real name without anjf su- 
spicion on the part of Captain Levee ; but I could not well sign 
government papers with an assumed one. 

On the following day I called upon Mr. Trevannion, who 
received me with great affection, and it was arranged that I should 
set off in three days, which time would be required for prepa- 
ration , and to make the necessary purchases. To supply funds 
for the journey , Mr. Trevannion gave me another bag of jaco- 
buses, of the same amount as the former, saying that he wished 
us to appear bravely when we arrived in London , and that he 
should require no account of the expenditure, only that if the 
contents of the bag were not sufficient, he woul^ supply more. 
This was nothing more but an excuse on his part to be generous; 
for one quarter of the money would have been sufficient for all . 
^needful expenses. I told him that I had taken the name of Mus- 
grave , as that of Elrington might be remembered to the injury of 
the proposal, and he said that it was well thought of by me. Miss 
Trevannion had entered the room when I mentioned that to her 
• father, and afterwards had quitted it. After I had taken leave of 
Mr. Trevannion, I went down to the sitting-room, where I found 
his daughter waiting for me. We had much friendly discourse, 
and at one time she said, " I heard you say that you had taken the 
name of Musgrave for your intended journey. Do you intend to 
retain that name when you return? " 

"Why should I?" replied I. 

"Bectose/' replied she, "perhapft\l\%'^«v«t^^^^^'^« ^^- 
ea§e a ladfs cariositj, bat is not thai ^« UcXV* 
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"MissTrevannion," replied I, "ray real name must at pre- 
sent remain a secret/' 

"That is to say, it will no longer be a secret if intrusted to 
me? I thank you, Sir, for the compliment." 

"I do not intend to imply that. Miss Trevannion; I fully 
believe that you can keep a seci-et." 

"If you fully believe so, you might, then, reply to my 
question; the more so, as I now pledge myself to keep your 
secret most faithfully." 

"Then, Miss Trevannion , my real name isMusgrave," re- 
plied I. 

"I thank you for your confidence, Mr. Musgrave, which shall 
not be misplaced. I might now follow up my inquiries as to -why 
you changed your name , with many other queries ; but I am too 
discreet for that — the time may come when I shall know all ; but 
I am content with your proof of confidence, and thank you for it." 

Miss Trevannion never was so lively and communicative with 
me before, as she was this morning; there was a friendliness 
without any of her usual reserve, and i left her more full of ad- 
miration and devotion than ever. 

In three days more our preparations were made , and taking 
leave of Miss Trevannion and her father, who was recovering, 
and had admitted company to his room , we set off on horseback, 
«. as we had done before, and attended by the same two men of 
Captain Levee's who had served us on a former journey to Loo- 
don. We had no adventure whatever on this journey which could 
be worth narrating, and I shall therefore say that we arrived in 
good health and spirits, and took up our abode at once at oar 
former lodging-house , instead of going to the inn. We were 
welcomed by the hostess, who had her house almost empty. The 
following day I made inquiries, and, in consequence, went to 
the Navy Office, and requesting to see one of the head clerks, 
informed him of the occasion of my coming up to London. He 
was very civil, and replied that the government were in want of 
vessels, and he had no doubt but they would have the Arrow, as 
sbe was well known as a strong prixaleet. I th«a inquired whe- 
iAer thej thought it likely thai CaplMnl-cst^ fD\^x\i^ \iaw».\jDXsi 



be service, staling ^hai &n eicelletit crew ihe Arrow had, acid 
bdt lliey would mfi remain in hcr^ unkss Ihey were commanded 
Itiv liiiu, in wtium tKev had great cciuliidence. 

The clerk replied that it might be done cerlainlyj — ^^bui/' 
^dded he — "^^Sir, you cannot cxpecl people lo do such kind 
offices wjlhoui ibey are rewarded.*' 

I perfeclly understood him ^ and replied ^ thJit^ of eoursfij I 
did not cipect it; bull was so ignorant m to what ought to be 
0onc, that 1 begged that he would give me his advice, for which 
[ shoutd he most gratuiuL 

*Well, well, you under sUnd me, Mr. Musgr&Te^ and that 
i suflicient. 1 will be plain with ^ou^ It will cost 100 guineas 
|lo obtain what you wAnt for Captain Levee > and of that money I 
ihall not receive a doit/' 

*I sbalt be most happy la give that sum and half &s much 
nore, 10 obtain my wish, Sir^ and shall fe*d much obliged to 
^on in the bargain; and while I am negoeiaiing* I may as well 
rtatc I hat I have a brother who sails with Captain Lev«e ^ who is 
dost aniLous to be with him ^ and sail as bis lieutenanl." 

"Ihal will cost another fifty guineas, Mr. Musgrave/' 

•'I am most willing ," replied I, 

"Well, mt must Crst get ihc vessel hired into the serfiee. 
iTou have your tonnage and equipraenl all on paper? "* 

* Every thing that is requisite^ and, moreover, every cruise 
he has made , the actions she ha& fought, and the prizaB she has 
•ken under the conmiitnd of Captain Levee, and with the crew 
pow on board." 

^^ Furnish all these documents ^ Mr. Musgrave, and leave it 

tne. J am to understand that you perfectly aj^ree to the terms 
[have proposed?" 

VPerfectly, 9ir^ and, if you please, I will sign a memoran- 
dum to that ctTcet/' 

*No, no/' replied he, "we oever put such things down on 
paper. It is an afair of hoaour and good faith. You say your 
money is all rrady/' 

* 'A tamlmiics wa m i ng / ' 
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''That is sufficient, Mr. Musgrave. I will now wish you good 
morning. Send me the documents." 

''I have them in my pocket, Sir." 

''Better still ; then the affair may be arranged this afteraoon, 
and you may call to-morrow at about two in the afternoon; and 
you may as well bring the money with you, as you can bat take it 
away again if every thing is not to your satisfaction." 

I returned to the lodgings quite delighted with the prospect of 
such a fortunate issue to my mission, and was in good time for 
dinner. I did not tell Captain Levee or Philip of what had passed, 
but merely that I considered that there was a good chance of suc- 
cess, and that I was to call on the following day. That night we 
went to the theatre, and saw a play performed written by Shak- 
speare, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and called the "MLerry 
Wives of Windsor." We were much pleased with the character 
ofFaUtqff, a fat knight, full of humour. The next day, at the 
time appointed, Icalledupon the bead clerk, who told ine that 
every thing was arranged according to my wishes ; that the hiring 
of the vessel was according to her tonnage ; and he considered 
that the price offered by the government was fair and liberal ; so 
did I, and immediately accepted it. He then drew from his desk 
the articles of agreement between the government and the owner 
of the vessel, and at the same time, the warrants for Captain 
Levee and Philip, to act as commander and lieutenant. 

"Now, Mr. Musgrave, all you have to do is to sign the first 
paper, and fulfil the other portion of our agreement." 

I immediately pulled out the bag of money which I had brought 
with me, and after counting it over, the clerk gave me his pen 
to sign the document, and handed to me the warrants for Philip 
and Captain Levee. 

"You have behaved liberally in this affair, Mr. Musgrave," 
said the gentleman, as he locked up the bag of money in his desk : 
"if at any time I can be of use to you , you may command me." 

"I thank you. Sir," replied I, "Imay by-and-byhavetoask 
you to exert your influence in behalf of my brother, that he may 
obtain ihe command of one of the king's ships, and if you can 
Ae/p me^ I shall be most grateful." 



"Depend upon it I will/' refilled ha^ ^^and I beg you vrill 

use sa ceremony od makmg the appJicalloD/' 

He tbaa stioak hands with me y and I weol huioc. Bion^r was 
over wheij I came baijk, bat ihe hostess had put avay some \ic- 
tuais for me, and while I was eating ihem, I gave Ihem aiiac- 
eount of Tuy success* bandiag their warranls to Captain Levee 
and Philip. They could hardly credit me, even when the docu- 
ments were in their hands , hut pledging them to secreey, I told 
ihem by what means I had been so successful. Whereupon they 
thanked mCt and ^e then ^ent out to procure the uniforms suit- 
able to their respective ranks, and this occupied us till the 
evening, when we agreed to go to the cockpit and see the fights 
between the various animals, with which Philip particularly ijvas 
much delighted* As we had nothing to detain us in London, and 
it was necessary that Ihc Arrow shoyld immediately run round to 
IheNore, we determined, as Ihc uniforms were to be ready on 
Ihe following day , that ibe day after that we would reltirn to 
LiverpooL 



CnAPTEH XV. 

Wo return to Liverpool — 1 have an ii]tem««r with Miiis Trevflnnion — 
Ptutuj jnterreres with Cupid ^ and I fiait Again far lb t^ cQ^si ot AtTlcu* 

We set off and arrived at Liverpool j without accident, late 
on ihe siiih night, when we repaired to our usnal lodgings* The 
neil day I called lo tell Mr. Trevannion that I had returned, and 
was informed by Humphrey that he was quite strong again, and 
very ansious to see me, although he had no idea that I should re- 
turn so soon. Humphrey went up lo announce my arrival, and 
Mr. Trevannion admitted me immedjately, allhough be was not 
yeloutofbed. 

''^I fear that you have not beeu successful/' said he, fis he 
took my hand> 

^*0u the contrary, Str^ 1 have succeeded in every thing/' 
and I then gave him an account of what had happened. 

**Wen " replied he, **! am very glad of it, and recollect I 
mast be at the expense^ as, wi\Jn>uV 'jo^^ ^^^ uw.vwtt^\ST '^'fe. 
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schooner would Dot, in ^11 probability, have been hired. And 
now I want to consult with you about something else. Here is a 
Jetter from Captain Irving, of the Amy, brought home by the 
Chester Lass." 

These were two vessels employed on the Gold Coast, which 
belonged to Mr. Trevannion. 

"Read it," said Mr. Trevannion, "and give me your 
opinion." 

I did so: Captain Irving stated that he had pushed the two 
vessels up a small river on the coast, which he had not known of 
before, and had fallen in with a black ruler, who had never yet 
treated with the English ; but only with the Spaniards, for slaves. 
That his English commodities were quite ne\/ to the natives, and 
that, in consequence, he had made a most fortunate trafGc with 
them , and had loaded a vessel with ivory , wax, and gold-dust to 
the amount of 1,000 pounds, and that he had sent the Chester 
Lass, remaining himself, to continue the barter before it was 
known to the other ships on the coast, which it would soon t>e. 
He continued, that he had not sufficient of the articles which 
were most valued by the natives, and requested that Mr. Trevan- 
nion would immediately despatch another vessel with various 
goods enumerated, and that then he should be able to fill his 
own vessel as well as the one that he had despatched home; that 
the river was in such a latitude, and the mouth difficult to dis- 
cover; that he sent a little sketch of the coast, which would faci- 
litate the discovery ^ but that no time was to be lost, as the 
sickly season was coming on, and it was very unhealthy at 
that time. 

As I folded up the letter, Mr. Trevannion said, 

"Now, here is an invoice of the whole cargo sent home by 
the Chester Lass. I reckon it worth about 7,000/. 

, I looked over the invoice, and agreed with Mr. Trevannion, 
that it was well worth that, if not more. 

"This is most important, you will acknowledge, Musgrave," 

said Mr. Trevannion; "but before I go any further, I trust that, 

now the only difficulty is got over, you will not refuse to be my 

partner; the ooljf difference 1 intend Vo m^iV^Vs, \Xi^\.\v^<i^ offer 
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you ooe-foarth instead of one-eighth. Silence gives consent/' 
contioaed Mr. Trevannion, as I did not immediately reply. 

<'I was so astonished at yoar munificent offer. Sir, that I 
could not well speak/* 

^^Then it 's agreed; so say no more about it/' asid Mr. Tre- 
Yanoioo, taking me by the hand, and pressing it warmly — . ^'and 
now to business. My idea is, to sent out the Sparrow-Hawk, 
being so fast a sailer. Of course, as a privateer, ^she has done 
her work; and as the government wish the complement of the 
Arrow to be increased, I think we cannot do better than to fill her 
up with some of the Sparrow-Hawk*s men , leaving about twenty- 
five on board of her, and sending her out as soon as possible to 
the coast, with the articles which Captain Irving requests." 

'<I agree with you. Sir, that itwillbethebesttplan." 

''But whom to send is the difficulty," said Mr. Trevannion. 
''Captain Paul, of the Chester Lass, is vet'y ill, and not likely 
to be out of bed for some time ; and even if he were well, I have 
no opinion of him in an affair of this moment. If, as Captain 
Irving says, he can fill the Amy, her cargo will be worth three 
times that of the Chester Lass; but, of course, the destination 
of the Sparrow-Hawk must be a secret, and I do not know whom 
to intrust her to. We require some one in whom we can put con- 
fidence." 

"I agree with you. Sir/' replied I; "and, if you have no 
objection, I think that the best plan will be for me to go myself; 
I shall be back again in ten weeks at the furthest." 

"Well, as you will now have a strong interest in it, I really 
think so too. In fact, I don't know whom else we can trust." 

"I agree with you. Sir, and I will go myself, and I think 
the sooner the better ; but I do not know whether we can obtain 
all the goods requisite immediately." 

"\ye can have them in five or six days," replied Mr. Trevan- 
nion ; " I sent Humphrey out to make inquiry." 

"At all events, I must look to them myself; and there are 
many other things to manage, so I had better wish you a good 
morning now, Mr. Trevannion, tndia the e^QQm^l'«lll<^ll 
sgaJn, and let yoa know what I h&nt d<^Ti«;* 
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''Do so/- said he, and I then took my leave. 

I certaiDly vas very much astonished as well as much pleased 
at Mr. TrevaDoion's liberality relative to the partnership, and I 
\ could now look forward to competency in a few years at the 
furthest. Certainly, if Mr. Trevannioh had been hasty in his 
conduct towards me, he had made most noble reparation. I first 
returned to the lodgings and told Captain Levee and Philip what 
had passed ^ they immediately proposed that we should all go 
together on board the Sparrow-Hawk, that I might make my ar- 
rangements, and that they might persuade some of the men to 
join the Arrow. I first picked out the men I wished to sail with 
me ; and then they talked over the rest, who that evening went on 
shore for their wages, and the next morning joined the Arrow, as 
Captain Levee was anxious to get round to the Nore. The day 
after the men joined, the Arrow sailed, which I was not sorry for, 
as it left me more at leisure to expedite my own afl'airs. Philip 
promised to be my correspondent, and I bade them both farewell 
with regret. I called in the evening, as I had promised, upon 
Mr. Trevannion, and he then gave me the deed of partnership, 
signed and dated the day when he first made the ofl'er, and we 
had quarrelled; but I did not see Miss Trevannion ; much to my 
regret, her father said that she was ailing. The business I had 
to transact, and fitting out the Sparrow-Hawk, so completely 
occupied me, that it was now three days that I had been at Liver- 
pool without having seen her, and I was much annoyed at it, as t 
had called every day. My feelings towards her were now stronger 
than before. She was never out of my thoughts , and I hardly 
know how it was that I transacted business as I did. This 
evening I was determined, if possible, that I would see her, and 
find out why she avoided me, as it appeared to me that she did. 
When I called, therefore, I did not ask to see her father, but told 
Humphrey to find out where Miss Trevannion was, and gay that 
I requested to speak with her. Humphrey returned, and said 
that she was in the sitting-room, to which I instantly repaired. 

''I am fearful, that I have given you some unintentional cause 
of displeasure. Miss Trevannion," said I, as I entered, ''for you 
Aave appeared to avoid me^ince m| ttlutxi" 
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^M ^« Indeed, Mr. Vusgrave, I hare not/' replied sbe; *^l was 
^"Siosl anijous lo soe yiiu , and have thought it >ery unpolite, I raaj 
add, uDklod, on ynur pArt not to have come to me." 

"I have heen ia the house everj day, and sometimes twice a- 
day, with your father. Miss Trevanuion, and have never mclyou. 
Once I inquired for you^ and your father told me you were un- 
well, whereas Humphrej had but tive mioutfs hefore told me 
that you were well and io good spirits/* 

** Humphrey told the Irulh , And so did mj father* I was lu 
good hfattl] and spirits, and in hvc miDUies aflerwards I was ill 
and unhappy." 
^m "I trusl ! Kvas no parly to it^Miss Trcvannion." 
W^ *' You were a party to it , but nol Ihe iff re at offend erj who was 
my father. He had lold me ihat upon your return he had lu- 
stalted you as his partner, and hatj done you the justice you had 
deserved; and then he told me ihal yoa were going oat to the 
coast of Africa in ihe Sparrow-Hawk.*' 

"It is very irue. Miss Trevanniori ; but where is the offence?" 
'^The offence is ihis: my father no stioner does you justice 
ian h€ wants more ivory and gold-dust, having more than 
enoui;h already; hut 1 lold him it was as bad as prtvateering, for I 
in either ease he sends people out to saeriGce their lives , that he^t 
may gain more money. 1 have uo patience with this fooltslij 
pursuit of wealth/' 

'* After all your father's kindness l« me , MissTrevannioA, f^ 
eould do DO less than aceept the offer/' 

"Yob would have been more wise and more just to yourself ] 
to hafe refused it, Mr, Musgrave, I read the letters to my father 
when they arrived, and you know what Captain Irving says about ] 
the UD heal Lb in CSS of the climate* You have been ray father's | 
|)est friend, and he should not have treated you thus. 

" t never did value Ufe^ Miss Trevannion ; but really the kind 1 
interest you have expressed on this occasion makes me feel as If i 
my poor life was of some value* To one who has hi^^n such a 
iboll»all of fortune as I hava been . and who has hardly known a 
kind feeling towards him ever ci^tftssftd, \\. \% ^ %v^^\^^*^^^'^^^'**^ 
i realif appreciate ^ aiid cnmiog troin G^t ^^^^^^^^-'^'^^^^^''^ 
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esteem more than any other person in the #)rld, it quite over> 
powers me. Indeed, Miss TrevaiHiion, I am truly grateful." 

I was correct when I said that it overpowered me, for it did 
completely , and I was so oppressed by my feelings , that I reeled 
to a chair, and covered up my face with my hands. What would 
I have given to have dared to state what I felt ! 

'^You are ill, Mr. Musgrave," sai(| Miss Trevannion, coming 
to me. '* Can I offer you any thing? " 

I made no reply ; I could not speak. 

^<Mr. Musgrave," said Miss Trevannion, taking my band, 
"you frighten me. What is the matter? Shall I call Hum- 
phrey ? *' 

I felt her hand tremble in mine, and, uncertain what to think, 
I came to the resolution to make the avowal. 

** Miss Trevannion," said I, after a pause, and rising from 
my chair, "I feel that this internal conflict is too great for me, 
and if it lasts it must kill me. I give you my honour that I have 
for months tried every thing in my power to curb my desires and 
to persuade myself of my folly and rash ambition , but I cannot 
do so any longer. It were better that I knew ray fate at once, even 
if my sentence should be my death. You will ridicule my folly, 
be surprised at my presumption, and, in all probability, spurn 
me for the avowal , but make it I must. Miss Trevannion, I have 
dared — to love you; I have but one excuse to oflfer, which is, 
that I have been more than a year in your company, and it is im- 
possible for any one not to love one so pure, so beautiful, and 
so good. I would have postponed this avowal till I was able to 
resume my position in society, by the means which industry 
might have afforded me ; but my departure upon this business, 
and the kind of presentiment which I have, that I may not see you 
again, has forced it from me. In a few days I leave you — be 
gentle with me for my involuntary offence — pity me while you 
cobdemn, and I will return no more." 

Miss Trevannion did not reply; she breathed quick, and 
stood motionless. I gathered courage ; I looked in her face, there 
was no displeasure — I approached het , s\v^'v«.s half-fainting, 
Mid pat her hand upon my shouldeT lo sU^^^ Aiw^^M. \ ^va \!a^ 



arm rmnd faer wai5l> aod led her 1u the sofa^ andkiK^lt sthet 
feci , wiitehing cvyry change tu her ^cuutifal countenance, I took 
her hajjd and pressed it to mv tips; by degrees J became more 
bold, and got bj- her siite, und pressed her lo mv beart* She 
hur&t into Icarjsj aud wcpl wilh her head on my bosom* 

" Do not he angry with me /' said I , alter a time. 

"Do I appear as if 1 was augry wUh you? " replied shsj rflising 
her head, 

**0h , no; hut I cannot believe my bappiness to be real. It 
musibeadream." 

* ^ Wh a t i 5 1 i f e b lit a dreo ml" repl i ed she m ou rn rutty , * * Ob, 
the coast of Africa I If ow I dread ii \ " 

And so I confess did I from that moment^ I bid a prescnli- 
ment, as I had told her, that sometliJug ^ould go wrong, and! 
coald not gel over llie feeling* 

I shall DO longcrdwell upon what look plat^e on that delightful 
evenings Madam- sufflce to say, Ibat Miss Irevannion uud I 
'were mutually pledged, and, after an cxdinnge of thoughiand 
feeling, ^e parted, and when we did part t pressed Lhuse dear 
lips to mine. I went home reeliug wilh escitLMneutj and hastened 
to bed, that I might have unrestrained freedom of tbought. I 
epacted the &ceije of the evening over and over again , recalled 
each moiion, each look, every word which had passed, and, 
defying fever and presentiment of tjvil > imagined also our happy 
meeting to part no more. Ii was long before I could compose 
myself lo sleep, and when I did, I need not say who it was who 
occupied my dreams. I called as soon as I could veulure so to 
do on the fol lowing day, and had a long interview with my dear 
Amy, Before I went up to her father ^ I iricd to soothe her anueiy 
upon my approaching voyage > and to persuade her thai there was 
little or no danger to be apprehended Id so short n stay. Will- 
iugly would I have given it up, but Mr. Trevannion had so set bis 
mind upon it, and I bad^ by my consent, rendered iL so im* 
possible for bim to find a substitute in time, that I could noi do 
so , and I persuaded MissTrevannian thai I was ngbt in acting to 
my pro mis e . On e q nestio n that ca mt f ^in^ w^ ^i^'^ % ^W&^ij.^ ^^ 
should make kaown our eagagement lo U(it i^iii^t T&N.^'Qjyt> ^*si5v 
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this was decided in the negative. Mach as he liked me > he was 
not yet prepared to receive me so suddenly as a son-in-law 9 and 
Amy was of opinion that the communication had better be post^ 
poned. To this, of course, I gave a willing assent. I was 
satisfied with the knowledge of her affection, which I felt would 
never change. As I was talking with her father, after my inter- 
view with Amy, he said t 

<< Really, Elrington, orMusgrave, I hardly know which to 
call you." 

'^Musgraveismyrealname, Sir,'' replied I. 

<' Musgrave — Musgrave — where did I know a Musgrave?" 

" We are from the north ," replied I. 

"Well," said he, "I was going to say, that I really wish I 
could find some one else to take your place in this voyage, fori 
do not much like your going." 

"Do, my dear father," said Miss TfeVannion, who was 
standing by iiim. 

"Hey ! Miss Amy, what have you to do with it, I should like 
to know, and how can it concern you whether Mr. Musgrave goes 
or not?" 

"I said so. Sir, because I know how you will feel his loss 
for so long a period. You know how you did feel his loss before, 
and I do not wish to see you working so hard, as you will have to 
do it without his assistance." * 

"Well, that 's kindly thought, Amy^ at all events; but still 
I fear that Mr. Musgrave must go, and I must work by myself till 
he comes back ; so it 's no use saying any more about it." 

Amy sighed and made no reply. On the third day after this 
interview, every thing was ready, and on the following morning 
I was to sail. Mr. Trevannion had so many directions to give, 
and kept me so wholly with him, that I could hardly find time to 
speak to his daughter. However, it was agreed that as I was to 
sail at daylight, that she would see me after her father had gone 
to bed. Our meeting took place — need I say that it was a tender 
one. We renewed our vows over and over again , and it was not 
till past midoight that I tore myself awa^. Old Humphrey looked 
reijr kaowinglj at me when he \eV m^ out <ilt3^^ ^u^^vA^^w. \ 
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slipped a guiDes in his haod and wishciJ lilm good-bje. I lia^leiH -S 
ed i^u Jboard ofthu Sparra>v-Hawk, and desiring to be eulkdfl 
before daylr^^ht, wpjit down iuto the labin, Tbere I reraaio^jd I 
sjUJDg at th{^ table, aud thiaking of Amy so long, Ibai when ih^ ^H 
mate earue down to wake me^ be found th^Uwas siilJ siUiu^ ■ 
ibere , having never been to bed during the whole of the night* I 

1 started fpom my reverie and hastened on deck to geilhft fl 
ftchooner under weigh. II was soon do««, althongh we ifc-ere, ■ 
GowparativeJy speaking, short-handed. There wasa One breeze,, I 
and U^hlt^ned as she novwas, the little vessel Hew through the I 
^ater. Ltvcrpool was soon out of sight, and we were dashing ■ 
downthelrishChanneL ■ 

^'^Sbe sails well, now/* said I to the second mate, a very B 
ciever man , and much better educated than most seamen ^^for he's 
could nnvigate , as well as being a lirst-rate s^caman. "V 

* "^ Ye s , Sir, " r epl i ed Oli varez j * ^ she w al ks la st . Sh e is nal V 
too deep now," replied he; **whaiii slaver she would make.'' ^M 

This man was nut an Englishmau , but n Bfa^ilian Portuguese W 
bj birth , although he had lon^ been out of bts count nf. Ha> tng ■ 
set her course ^ I went down below , that I might Indulge in my I 
castle-building more at my ease. The wind increased to a gale, B 
but as it was from the northward « and bore us to our deslinatiun, H 
it was welcomed* We soon crossed the Bay of Biscay, and were fl 
ID more genial latitudes; and^ after a rapid run of about tour' V 
weeks, I found myself nearly in the latitude given to us of the H 
river where the Amy was at anchor. I then hauled in for the fl 
shore, which was very low, and required heiug approached with V 
caution. Wesaw some low c ring palm trees at sunset j and then W 
we hove to; the next day we again stood in, and having ascer- W 
tained our eiaet latitude at noon, we found ourselves about four fl 
miles to the northward of the nver's mouth. We shaped a course, V 
and in two hours I made out the marks given for ourgnidance in H 
the rough sketch of Cuplain Irving, and thus satisfied that I was H 
rigb t , r a n d J r e c t ty fo r th e niou th f t h e r i V er . € aptal n I n 1 n^ w as ■ 
correct in saying it was difticult, for it was not until we were ^ 
within a mile that we could lind nuv opeuVn^s \sviXivV\w5iX^^^v^^ 
jifd^t the ^mn$ time perceived the masts ot va^^ \^^%^^ ttV vsvsiJt 

7%* Priumifer^t^Mi^n. W 
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distance up^e river. We stood in, and found that there -was ho 
bar at the ri\er month, which was a veryunusaal circumstance 
on this coast. The soundings were gradual, and io an hour 
afterwards we anchored between the Amy and a fine schooner 
under British colours. Captain Ining recognized the Sparrow- 
Hawk, and immediately came on board. After the usual salu- 
tations, he told me that his vessel was half-laden, but that he 
waited for the articles he had sent for to enable him to complete 
his cargo. I told him that I had them on board , and he should 
have them as soon as he sent his boats. He stated that no vessels, 
except those engaged in the slave-trade, had ever come into this 
river, and that they only brought the cloth and other articles usual 
in the trade; but that his assorted cargo had astonished the 
peopU, and they were wild to possess things which they had never 
before seen. Thbyhad offered slaves in quantities, but finding 
that he would not take them in exchange, they had now brought 
down ivory and gold-dust. He told me how glad he was that I 
had come , as the river was very sickly, and was becoming more 
and more so every day ; that out of twelve men he had already 
four down with fever. 

I inquired of him what that vessel was on the other side of us. 
He replied it was a Liverpool slave-trader, and that the captain 
appeared to be a very good sort of man ; that he never indulged in 
liquor, nor was given to profane language. 

A few minutes afterwards the captain of the slaver came on 
board to pay his respects, and I asked him down in the cabin, 
and gave him beer and cheese , the two greatest luxuries in tho^e 
climes. He appeared, as Captain Irving stated, a very quiet, 
well-behaved, serious person, which I was rather surprised at. 
When we repaired on deck, I observed, as the vessel was close 
to us, thatthere were two very large dogs on board, who, at the 
sight of the captain , bayed furiously. He told me that they were 
Cuba bloodhounds, and that he never went on shore without 
them, as they were the most faithful and courageous animals, 
and he considered that he was safer with them than with half a 
dozen armed men. Shortly ailw^wAs C.«\j\»\w Iryin^ and he 
Ifoth took leave. As there ^ete sV\\\ ^om^Ytfixws ^\ ^v^\^\^ 
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Cnptam Irving seat his bcrats for the goods, and afler that, as 
the eveniog fell, I went down bclOTT, as Captain Ining rc- 
qtiesied I would do , and bj nn means remain on deck after sun- 
down, as it was eitremcJj aoheallhy. 

On (be following day Captain irving went oa shore with his { 
goods and imflicked most favourably. Indeed, as wfi afterward s 
found out, be had procured in ejtchange more ivory than hb ves* 
sel i^ould bold, besides much gold-dust. The day after I went 
on shore with CapUiu Irving to eall upoii the king, as he c:at!ed 
himselfp He was seated in fvfmi of a hut made of palmetto < 
leaves, \iiib a lace eoat on, but no other garmem W'hiite\er, so 
that he made a curious appearance. After a little conversation, 
I went away, and hearing that the slaver was taking her cargo 
on hoard, about a hundred yards further up, I w tilkcd in that 
direction, The slaves were brought down in about twenty at a i 
lime, all of ihem Tastened by the neck to a long bamboo pole^ j 
wbicb conlined them all together. One string of them li^d b^een | 
setiidown and put in the boat, and another was standing ready 
for embarkation ; when as least my eye$iOvcr thero andcomnii- ; 
seraii:d thmr misery, I observed a female whom I thought 1 had 
seen before. I looked again, and behold? is was Whyna, Ihc , 
princess who bad been so kind lo me m my captivity. 1 went up ta 
her and touched her on the shoulder. She turned round, as well j 
as the lashing to Uie pole would permit her, and on seeing me gave { 
a faint scream. Without ceremony I took out my knife and re- , 
leased her, and led her away. She fell down at my feet and i 
kissed them. The black man wbnhad charge of the delivery of 
the slaves was very angry, and ran up to me, brandishing his 
long stick; but the eaptain of the schooner, who was on shore, 
and who had witnessed wlkat I bad done, sakted him with a kick 
in ibe stomach, which made him quiet «nough. In few words I 
ifild the eaptain of the slaver that 1 was once in captivity, and this 
woman had befriended m<^, requesting bim to name his price and 
I would willingty pay it, 

'* It 'snot worth mentioning, Sir/* repHed be? "'^ worn en are j 
as cheap as dirt; lakeber and welcome/' A 

"^ ot so^ " repii ed I j ** 1 muil paN %^x \itt t^ws^am^ 1 
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^< Well then, Sir/' said he, *^I am in groat want of a tele- 
scope ; you have one on board, will you let me have it? " 

<'Most certainly," replied I, '^and many thankd into the 
bargain." 

I lifted up the poor creature, who was sadly emaciated and 
weak, and led her to the boat of the Amy and put her io. Cap- 
tain Irving came down, and we returned on board. It was with 
great difficulty that, after I had given the poor creature some re- 
freshment, which she was really in need of, I could recollect 
sufficient of her language to make myself understood by her; but 
by degrees words came to my memory, and as she spoke I re- 
covered more. As well as I could make her out, the warriors 
had risen against the king on account of his barbarity, and had 
cut him to pieces ; and that all his wives and servants had been 
sold as slaves. I promised her that she should not be a slave, 
but should come to my country and be taken care of. 

She kissed my hands, and as she smiled her thanks, she re- 
minded me of the Whyna of former times. I did not, however, 
think it advisable that she should come on board of the schooner, 
and I requested Captain Irving to take charge of her, and let her 
want for nothing, telling him that I intended that she should go 
home in his vessel. He willingly consented, and I hailed the 
schooner for a boat and went on deck. Whyna followed, but I 
told her I was obliged to go on board of the schooner, and that 
she had better go and lie down. As she probably thought that 
the Amy was my vessel, and that I was going away on a visit, she 
complied with my request, and went down with Captain Inring, 
who led her into a state-room which was not occupied. 

As soon as I arrived on board the schooner, I sent the tele- 
scope which the captain of the slaver had begged foe Whyna had 
said to me, ^^I shall be.your slave now," evidently expecting that 
she was to remain with me, but that I could not consent to. Miss 
Trevannion had heard from me my adventures when in captivity, 
and I would not on that account allow Whyna to be in the same 
vessel with me. The next day Captain Irving came on board to 
tell me that be had two more men down with the fever, and that 
he wished I could give them sonae ass\%v«LtLt^ Vsx %^\>Mi%\aa» ^^\^^ 
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on board, whfeh I did ^^ and before Bight the Anij ^as loaded up H 
to the hfltchways, and Ihere still roniain(^d a considerable numlicf H 
of elephaots' le*?th on shore in Ihe htit where he received Ihem. I I 
tNr^ibr^ determined, as his crew were evidently sickening fas I, H 
that he should sail immedlaiety, dnd that I would take the H 
remainder of the ivory on board of the schooner and follow him* H 
giving him a rendcivuus to wait ^1 until I joined bim, that H 
we might proceed home in company* Thai night three of my men H 
were ill. H 

J was on board of the Amy, and had been talking with I 
Whyna^ who wanted to know why I did not sleep on hoard of the H 
vessel. I told her that 1 4^onld not, but that we were to go H 
to Kngland directly^ and that I Vt'as living on board of the ■ 
schooner. Captain Irving weighed at daybreak , and in an hour H 
was out of the river, and as I was as aMvious to be clear of such ^t 
an unhealthy spot, I manned my boaB and went on shore for the H 
ivory that was leA. I found that it would lake the whole of Ihe H 
day to embark it^ as we had to go Iwo miles further up the river ■ 
than the depth of water would permit the vessel lo do; fnr the H 
ivory was in a hut close to the king's bouse, I had sent olTfottr B 
boat-loads, and it being then noon, I went off with ttic fifth my- H 
self, tbal I might get my dinner^ leaving the second mate to H 
attend on shore^ and taking wilb me the first mate who messed in ^| 
the cabin. As we were in the middk of the stream, the boat S 
struck against a ^tmn^ of a tri-e, as we supposed, and knocked fl 
so large a bole in the bow that she began to iilL I immediately fl 
ordered the men to pull for the nearest pointy which was on tha-fl 
opposite side uf the riveri tJiat wc might ground the boat to pre- ■ 
>enl her sinking, H 

The first male, who was a very active man, rmdtngthat the 9 
elephants' teeth prevented his rcaehing the bowof Iheboat, and H 
stufhng into it some oakum which he bad found in the stern^H 
sheets , sounded with the boat-hook , and finding that there was H 
not more than three feetof water where we were pulling, jumped ^| 
over the bows lo push Ihe oakum into the hole ; but the poorfellow 
had not been a few seconds in the water , ^\vtvi\\t%1^^^^^^vi!^6.^ 
niiii we pereeived that a large shark ^i&'l ?,^;i^^^^\ivcsi. vo.^**^^' 
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This was a sad mishap, and the men, Urrlfied, pulled as hard 
as they could, while two of them baled out the boat, to gain the 
shore, for we knew what fate awaited us if we sunk in the river. 
With great exertion we succeeded, running her up among the 
canes , with grew on that side of the river so thick that it was dif- 
ficult to force your way through them. 

We landed up to our knees in mud, and, throwing out the 
ivory, we found that .a whole plank was rent out, and that it was 
impossible to repair our boat; and we were hidden by the canes 
from those who could have assisted us, had they known that we 
required their assistance , and we had no possible means of com- 
munication. At last I thought that if I could force my way through 
the canes to the point down the river, I could hail and make 
signals for assistance; and, desiring the men to remain by the 
boat, I set off upon my expedition. At first I got on pretty well, 
as there were little paths through the canes, made, as I imagined, 
by the natives ; and, although I was often up to my knees in thick 
black mud , I continued to get on pretty fast; but at last the canes 
grew so thick that I could hardly force my way through them, and 
it was a work of excessive labour. Still I persevered , expecting 
each second that I should arrive at the banks of the river, and be 
rewarded for my fatigue ; but the more I laboured the worse it 
appeared to be, and at last I became worn out with fatigue, and 
quite bewildered. I then tried to find my way back, and was 
equally unsuccessful, and I sat down with any thing but pleasant 
thoughts in my mind. I calculated that I had been two hours 
in making this attempt, and was now quite puzzled how to 
proceed. I bitterly lamented my' rashness, now that it was 
too late. 

Having reposed a little, I resumed my toil, and was again, 
after an hour's exertion, compelled, from fatigue, to sit down in 
the deep black mud. Another respite from toil, and another hour 
or more of exertion , and I gave myself up for lost. The day was 
evidently fast closing in — the light overhead was not near so 
bright as it had been; and I knew that a night passed in the 
miasma of the cane was death. At last it became darker and 
darker. There could oot be m\ Yio\n ol ^«.^\\t^x T«i&»m.\sk%« \ 
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llelermffied upon ooe more struggle , and , reeking as Twasmtli 
pcfSpiraUan and fainl with fatigue , 1 rase again , and ^as furciug 
ny way through the ihtckest of the canes, ^hen 1 heard a deep 
^rowl, and perceived a large panther not twenty yards from me. 

It was on the move as well as I was, attempting to lorce hisi^ay 
hrougb the eanes^ so as lo come lo me. I retreated from him 
fast as I could J hut he gaiued slowly on me j and ray strengttv 

(Tjts fast exhausting, i thought I heard sounds at a distance, and 
bey became more and more distinct, bul what they were, my 
fear and my struggles probably prevented me from making out, 
ly eyes were fiied upon the lierct; animal which was in pursuit of 
ae, and I now thanked Got! thai the canes were so thick and im- 
a!jsab1e ; siill Ihe animal evidently gained ground — until li v us 

^Dt more than five yards from me, dashing and springing at the 
sne^ , and tearing Ihem aside with his teeth. 

The sounds were now uearer, and I made them out to he the 
Dwling of other animals* k moment's pause, and I thought it 

ras the baying of dogsf and I then thought that I must have ar- 
Ucd close to where the schooner was, and that I heard the 
aying of the bioodhounds* At last I could do no more^ and 1 

Iropped, exhausted and almost senseless^ in the mud, I n^collect 

pearing the crashing of the canes, and tJien a savage roar, and 
lien yells, and growls, and struggles^ and Oerce contention^ 

j^ut I had fainted. 

I must now inform the reader that about an hour after I had 
eft the boat the captain of the slaver was pulling up Ihe river, and 

iras hailed by our men in our long-boat. PercL'iving them ou 

bhore on that side of the river^ and tttat iheif were in distress > he 

piled towards them, and they told him what had happened, 
Qd that an hour previous I had left the boat to force my 

iray through the cane-brakes^ and they had beard nothing of me 
liuce. 

* Madness!" cried he. ^^ He is a lost man* Stay till J come 

back from the schooner/' 

He went back to Ihe schooner^ and taking two of his crew^ 

"who were negroes, and his two bloodhounds ^ into the boat, he 
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hoands on my track, and sent the negroes on with them. They 
had followed me in all my windings , for it appeared that I had 
travelled in every direction , and had come up with ine jast as I 
had sunk with exhaustion, and the panther was so close upon me. 
The bloodhounds had attacked the panther, and this was the 
noise which sounded in my ears, as I lay stupified and at the 
mercy of the wild beast. The panther was not easily, although 
eventually, overcome, and the black men coming up, had found 
me and borne me in a' state of insensibility on board of the 
Sparrow-Hawk. The fever had come on me , and it was not till 
three weeks afterwards that I recovered ray senses, when I learnt 
what I have now told the reader, and much more, with which I 
am about to make htm acquainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in the cabin of 
the Sparrow-Hawk. For some hours I was confused and wan- 
dering, but I rallied from time to time, .till I could at last 
recognize the beams and carlines over my head. I was too wea]^ 
to move, and I continued to lie on my back till I again fell asleep ; 
how long I do not know, but it must have been for many hours, 
and then when I awoke I ^ound myself much stronger. 

I could now turn on my bed, and doing so I perceived a young 
man of the name of Ingram by my side in a doze, with his eyes 
shut. I called him in a faint voice , and he started up. 

"I have been very ill," said I, "have I not?" 

"Yes, Sir, indeed you have.'' 

"I have been trying to recollect all about it, but I cannot 
as yet." 

"It 's not worth remembering. Sir," replied he. "Do you 
wish any thing to drink? " 

"No," replied I. 

" Then you had better go to sleep again." 

" I cannot do that. I feel as if I should like to get up. Where 
is Mr. Thompson? I must se6 him." 

"Mr. Thompson, Sir," replied he; "don't you recollect?" 

"What?" 

" Why , Sir, he was bitten in two by a shark." 

^^ Shark!" this was the ke^-nou i^^yivc^^, wi^tci^ m«txv<^T^ 
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relumed* '^Ycs, yes, I recollect now all , all. I r€Collect Ihe 
panther and the cane-brakes. How was I preserved?'* 

'^Tha bloodhmmds killed ihe panlher^ and you mere brought 
OQ board inseDstble^ and have been iu a raging fevur ever siQce." 

"It must be so," replied I, coUectinf my senses after a few 
moments of thought* " ii must be so* How loog have I been 

*^*This is the twenty-first day." 

** T h e t w e nly- fir si daj ! " c r i e d I . ** Is i I possibl e 3 Are none 
of Ihc men 1111" 

**" %o f Sir, tbe| are all well," 

*^fiui I hear the waler a^^ainst Ihe bends. Are we not still al 
anchor"?** 

"^^NOf Sir, the second mate got the schooner nod er weigh as 
be found you were so ill,'* 

"And I have been ill tweuiy-one days* Why we must be near 
home?** 

"We expect lo make Ibe laad m a few days. Sir/' replied 
Ingram. 

"Thank Heaveo for all its mercies/' said I, "I never et- 
peeied to see old England again. But what a bad smell there is. 
Whaican it be?'* 

"I suppose it is the bjige-water. Sir/* replied Ingram. 
** People who are ill and weak always arc annoyed by it^ bui I 
think, Sir, if you would take a little grycl, and Iheu go to sleep 
again, it would be better/* 

^^WelL, T fear I om not very strong, and talking go mueb has 
done me no good, I think I eonid lake a little gruel/' 

**Thcn, Sir, I 'II go and get some made, and be back very 
soon." 

"Do, Ingram, and tell Mr. Olivarez, the second mate, tbal 
[ would speak to him/' 

"Yes, I will/' replied the man , and be lefl the stale-^room, 

I wailed some lime listening for the arrival of the second mate, 
and then I thought thai I heard odd noises in the bold before the 
bulk-bead of tbc state-room in which I was Wit^^,^ but l wa?* sUU 
yf^ry weak , and my head s w am . Ml li c t Vimu Vix^Tata t,i!via5i. ^^-^^ 
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with the grael, into which he put some sugar and a spoonful of 
rum» to flavour it, as he said. He offered it to me, and I drank 
it all, for I had an appetite ; but whether it was that I was very 
weak, or the rum he put in was more than he said, it is certain 
that I had hardly given him back the basin than I felt so drowsy 
that I turned away from him, and was soon again in forget- 
fulness. 

This Ingram was a young man who had been apprenticed to an 
apothecary, and had taken to the sea. He was well educated, 
and a very merry fellow, and I had chosen him as one who could 
attend upon me in the cabin, and at the same time be otherwise 
useful if required, as he was a very good seaman, and very active. 
When I awoke again I felt convinced that I must have slept 
through the night, as it was broad daylight, as before, but In- 
gram was not by my bed-side. There was no bell in the state- 
room, and I was obliged to await his coming. I felt much stronger 
than the day before , and now proposed getting out of bed as 
soon as Ingram should come down into the cabin. I now re- 
membered that the second mate had not come down to me, and 
heard noises and murmurings in the hold as I had the day 
previous, which surprised me, and I became more anxious for 
the return of Ingram. At last he came , and I told him that I had 
been awake more than an hour. 

"How do you feel yourself , Sir?" said he. 

^^ Quite strong. I should like to get up and dress. Perhaps 
I may be able to get on deck for a quarter of an hour." 

"I think," replied he, "that you had better wait, and hear 
what I have to tell you. Sir. I would not tell you yesterday, 
because I thought it would be too much for you ; but as I see you 
are really better to-day, I must say that I have strange things to 
tell you." 

"Indexed!" cried I, with surprise. "Strange things. By 
the bye, why did not Olivarez come to me yesterday?" 

" I will explain all to you , Sir, if you will lie down and listen 
to what I have to say , and take the news quietly." 

"Very well, Ingram, I will do so. Now pray go on." 

*^You were brought on boaid Vdl «l ^\axt <il Iww mAVg&ki^- 
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sibilitf by the captaio of ihe slaver. He said ^ ns he lifted jou 
over the sidcj Ihal you wi^re a dead maa. \Yc all thought the 
u^me, and you were taken dowu Into thf; cabin ^ith that piTSua* 
fiion oQ the part of the whole crew. Your deUrium and fever 
incnjascdj and evcrj hour it was expected that you would give up 
th« ghost, \ow, Sir, two dajs aflerwardB Ihe slaver sailed with 
his cargo, und we were left alone in the river. Olivarez, who of 
course cummaaded, Lalked to the nieo. He said that jou were 
as good as de^d already , atid that he thought that this was a fair 
opportuoUy for Iheir making money. He proposed that the ivory 
fetih on shore should be changed for slaves , whkh be said the 
ui'groes would gladly dii , and that we should mu with our cargo 
to the Brasiils* He said that it was useless our remaiuing in the 
river, as we should all lose our lives in the same way that you 
had done J and that he thought, as conimandiu^ the schooner^ 
he knew what would best please the owner, who bad long 
cmptoyed vessels in the slave-trade , and would not be sorry lo 
lind tfiat we had run a cargo, and would reward them alt Ijhc^rally. 
That this) would be an eicuse to leave the rfver irumedlalelyj 
whereas otherwise ihej would have to wait till you recovered or 
died J and by that lime they might half of them be dead them- 
selves, Do you understand me, SirV* 

"Ves, perfecily* Goon, Ingram," 

^^ Well J Sir, the men did not perceive what he was about, 
and replied tbal so long as they left the river they did not eart^ 
bow soon^ and that tt was better that we should take a cargo of 
slaves at all evetits, for Olivarez was in command now > and they 
should do as he ordered them, I made no reply, indeed Olivarez 
never put the question to me. Well, Sir, the ivory was soon 
exchanged for slaves, who are now on board, and it is the slaves 
vbom you have smelt and complained of* We received on board 
140, and provisions sufiicient with what we had, and having 
taken in all the water we could below and on deck^ we made sail 
oul of the river, and have since steered lor the Brazils/' 

**But OlivareK has taken a most up warrantable r«spoosihi- 
iity /' said I ; *'aod one that he shall answer for/' 
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first pan of the story. When we had been three days at sea, Oli- 
yarezy who had been talking to the men, one by one and apart, 
called them together > and said, it was an opportunity not to be 
lost, that they had possession of the vessel, and the owner would 
never have a clue to where she had gone, and that now was the 
time to take possession of her for themselves, and employ Iter in 
the slave-trade on their own account. That, sailing so fast, 
nothing could overhaul her or board her, and, therefore, they 
were free from danger. He then proposed that he should com- 
mand and navigate , and receive one-half of the profits , and that 
the other half should be divided among the crew — the expense of 
the provisions, &c. being paid out of it previous to their sharing 
and making a calculation, he showed them that every voyage 
would be worth about 100/. a-man after all expenses were paid. 
The crew consented at once to the terms — all but me; and when 
he asked me, my answer was, that I would consent to nothing 
while you were yet alive. I said that, because I was afraid that 
they would murder me , or throw me overboard." 

"Groon, Ingram; goon, and let me hear it all at once." 

" *Then you will soon be freed from your difficulty,' said 
Olivarez. 

"«I do not know that. Sir,' I replied, /for I think Mr. 
Musgrave may get over it.' 

<^ ^Indeed,' he returned, ^well, then, so much the worse 
for him.' 

^'As he, Olivarez, said this, the whole of the crew, to do 
them justice, cried out, that there should be no murder, for if 
there was, they not only would have nothing to do with the affair, 
but would make it known at the first port to which they came. 
That you had always been a kind, good officer, and were too 
brave a man to die in that way." 

"*WeIl, my men,' said Olivarez, *I never had an idea of 

the kind, and I promise you, if he lives through it, there shall 

be no murder; I will put him on shore at the first port we arrive 

at^ but in such a way as to secure our safety — that we must 

Jookto.' 
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''The tncD said, ikut tliat was uU rigbl^ acid ihtn Uiej all 
agreed to join him." 

" * ^nd pu J Icigram / said Olhareii , < what do jou sa j ? " 

*** What I said before ,' I replied ; ^ ihat as long as Mr, Slus- 
grave Ilv(*s I will come to no agree meot whatever/ 

"*Wel!/ said Olivflrcz, *it is but poslponiDg your deci- 
sion; I know that you will J 01 us. So now, my lads, as we're 
all agreed ;, we may as well go to dioner," "' 

'*The scoundrel shall pay for this,** cried I. 

'*Hush, Sir, hush J I pray; soy nothing, but wait patiently 
and sec what turns up* We are nol yet at Bio , nod when we are, 
we may be able to do something, hut everything depends upon 
liceping qui el, forif tbe men beeome alarmed^ they may bo per- 
suaded to kill you to save themsehes." 

'^*Thatis\cry true, Ingram,'* replied L " Le^ve me uow for 
half an hour, I wish to be alone/' 

Vou niciy imagine, my dear Madam, my agitatloa at bearing 
this intelligence. I who bad thonght that I was within a few days* 
sail of Liverpool, to be there received by my cherished Amy, to 
Und myself in the hands of pirates » and close to the Brazils with 
a cargo of slaves ; which they , or rather OlivarcE , bad takeo in 
the vessel to Rio that he might nol he discovered , for he might 
baAe found a better mart for his live eargo> And the a what would 
be the aniiety of Amy and her father ^hen I was not heard of? It 
would be supposed that the schooDer was upset in a squall, and 
all hands bad perished. Eiciled and angry as I was, I fell the 
truth of what Ingram said, and Ihat it was necessary to be 
{fiiiet. Perhaps I might by ihat means not only presene my life, 
but again Hod myself in my own coantry* When If^gram return- 
ed, I asked bJm, if Olivarez knew that I was better^ and bad re- 
covered m; reason* He replied that be did, but that he had told 
him I was so weak that I could hardly recover* 

''That is well," said I; ''keep him in that belief as long as 
you can/* 

He now olTered me more gruel, wbieh I took, a°^ ' believe 
thai be put an opiate in it, for shortly alter t bad taken It^ I a%aiu 
Ultdrowsf, md was Ama fast iis\^e^* \ aHiuV^^^^wiT^*!.^^^^^^- 
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fore , for it was night , and I heard t^e yoice of Olivarez on deck; 
from what I gathered, land was in sight, and I heard him order 
the schooner to he hove to. In the morning Ingram cane down 
in the cahin, bringing me some breakfast, which I ate heartily, 
for I was recovering fast, and had become quite ravenous. 

^^Land is in sight/' said I. 

^* Yes , Sir, it is ; but we are many miles to the northward of 
Rio, I understand, for Olivarez knows the coast well. We shall 
notbe in to-day, ifwe are to-morrow." 

"I feel quite strong now," replied I, "and I want to 
get up." 

"Do so. Sir," said he; "but if you hear any one coming 
down the ladder, get into bed again." 

With Ingram's assistance I dressed myself, and went into 
the cabin. I reeled as I walked, but as soon as I felt the cool 
breeze from the stern-ports, I was revived, and in an hour I 
could walk quite strong. 

" Have you heard any more? " inquired I of kigram. 

"Olivarez asked me this morning how you were. I replied that 
you were recovering fast." 

"*Very well,' said he, *you will share his fate, whatever it 
may be, since you have been so careful of him, and have put us 
in such a dilemma; but I '11 contrive to dispose of you both.' 

"I made no reply. Sir, as I kuew that would only irri- 
tate him." 

^^You did right, Ingram; a few days will decide our fate. 
I do not think that he dares to murder us." 

*'Nor do I think he wishes it, if he can be clear of us with 
safety to himself," replied Ingram. 

Two days more passed away, and then Ingram told me that 
we were a few miles from the town, and should soon be at 
anchor. 

"Go softly," replied I, "and tell me what is going on." 

He went up the ladder, but soon came down again, saying, 
"We are locked in, Sir." 

/ was very much annoyed at this, but it could not be helped — 
<Mir oaJf remedy was patience*, b^vi lansx ^wv\R»^^^\^^^Vek. 
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a sttfe of great aniietf. Wc heard the anchor lei go, and boa is 
came on board j afler ivhieh all was silent for Ihe oighl. The 
ocii mortimg ve heard Ihem open the hatches, and the slaves 
were ordered upon d^ck. The day was passed Id landing them. 
I was raicnonsly hiingryj and asked Ingram whether they in- 
tended to starve us* H& went np the ladder to call for vicluals, 
wh«n he found on the upper step of Ihc !add<!r a large vessel full 
of waier and some cooked provisions , which had ppohably been 
put there during the night. There was enough to last two or three 
days. The nent day passed and no one eame near us, aod I had 
some thoughts of dropping out of Ihe stern-ports and alterapling 
to swim on shore ; but Ingrara , who had put bis head oul of ihcm 
as far as he could, told me Ihat we must be at some distance 
from Ihe shore , and (here were several sharks playing round the 
stern , as is always ihc case with vessels laden with slaves* 

The next morning, however, put an end to ottr suspense, 
for llie companion was unlocked, andOlivarez, accompanied by 
four Portuguese, came down into the cabin. He spoke to them 
in Portuguese , and they advanced^ and seizing tngram and me 
by the collar, led us up the ladder. I would have eipostulated, 
but of course could not make myself understood. 01i\arei, how- 
ever, sald^ 

'^Resistance is useless » Hr. Musgrave; all you have to do 
is to go (pielly with these men. As soon as the schooner has 
sailed, you wUl be released/' 

("Well/* replied I, '''it maybe so, Olivarez; but mark my 
ords, you will repent this, and I shall sec you on a gibbet." 
^'l trust the wood is not yet out of the ground," replied he; 
but I cannot waste any more words with you," 
He then spoke to the Portuguese ^ who appeared to be govern* 
lent officers of some kind , and they led us to the gangway j we 
ent into the boat j and ihey pulled us to the shore, 
"Where can Ihey be taking us , Ingram? " said 1. 
"Heaven knows > Sir, but we shall find out/* 
I attempted to speak to the officers , but ihey cried ^KMentio;' 
which word I fully understood to mtaa ^"^ ?iUw\t& " wv^%a^&ss%5 
at I could 21 o£ induce them lo \\ttit m^ , \ ^'^^ "^^ 'Ksssts. 
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landed at a jetty ^ and were then led througfa the streets to a large 
square. On one side*of it was a heavy building, to which they 
directed their steps. The door was opened for us, and ^e were 
led in. A paper was produced by our conductors, and was 
apparently copied into a book, after which they went away, 
leaving us with the people who had received us, and who, by their 
appearance, I knew to be gaolers. 

*^ Of what crime am I accused?" inquired I. 

No reply was given, but two of the subordinates took us away, 
unlocked a massive door, and thrust us into a large court-yard, 
full of men of every colour. 

"Well," said I, as the door closed upon us, **we are in 
gaol at all events ; but the question now is, shall we be released 
as Olivarez had stated?" 

^<It is hard to say," replied Ingram. "The question is, 
^ what gaol is this? Could we find any one who could speak Eng- 
lish, we might discover." 

Several of those around us had come towards us to examine 
us, and then left us, when, as we were conversing, a negro 
came up, and hearing what we said, addressed us in English. 

"Massa want one to speak English — I speak English — 
some long while on board English vessel." 

"Well, then, my good fellow," said I, "can you tell us 
what this gaol is, and what prisoners are confined here for? " 

"Yes, massa, every body know that, suppose he live at 
Rio. This gaol for people that go dig diamonds." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Mean! massa — people sent here to work in diamond- 
mines all life long till they die. Keep 'em here till hah plenty to 
send up all at one time. Then guard take them up the country, 
and they go dig and wash for diamond. Suppose you find 
very big diamond, you go free. Suppose not, den you die 
there." 

"Merciful Heavens ! " cried I to Ingram, " then we are con- 
demned as slaves to the mines." 
'•Fm, " replied Jngrtm with a B\%\i. "^^^, VV^\i^\x«>5tt3wi 
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vorkiDf JD the quicksilver-nitnes* At all eTenH , we shaU bavc 
fresh air*" 

^^ Fresh Air wiihDUt iibejrty /' cM e4 T » clasping my baDds, 
**Cciinc, Sir, courage, w« tfo tioi ;fet know our fate. Per- 
haps we may J as OHvarei saici^ be allowed to gu free arierihe 
sebooncr sails/' 

J shook my head, for I was convinced olberwtse. 

CHAPTER XVL 

The 0iaraoDil-Mln» , and Tjbit occurred there — I lose my friend fn- 
gram, and anol^her aequainlance, but they hotb bave me ?a)ijahle 
Lega«3ie»- 

Aftbr remaining iu ihe court about two hours , it being then 
near to laghlfatl^ the gaolers cauic out into the yard, and we 
were all driven into a large apartment, ibe walls oi" which were of 
such solid materials, and the Hoor of large Hag-stones, as to 
present any possibility of escape. I was never in sueb a scene of 
GIth and wretehedDess. There was not a spot where one could 
be driven wiLfaoijL being du tiled in some way oranolber; and so 
many human beings — one half of whom were negroes — being 
t^rowded into so small a space> with ooly one barred window ^ so 
high up as only lo serve as a ventilator, created an atmosphere 
worse than any slave-vessel's bold. I leaned with my back 
against ibe wall , and , I must say, never was so miserable in my 
life. I thought of Amy, and my sanguine hopes and anticipations 
uf happiness , now alE wrecked. I Lbought of Captain Levee and 
my brother Philip careering over the seas, free as the wind, I 
ihoughi of poor Whyna, and the distress she must feel at finding 
I did not rejoin her. I planned a huDdred schemes to make known 
my situation, but every scheme, as soon tts I weighed it, I found 
was hopeless, StiU weak from previous disease, I felt as if I should 
be suffocated if I remained long in this pestiferous abodi! , and I 
wept like a child. Daylight came at last, and soon afterwards the 
door was opened i we were admitted into the yard^ and all hastened 
to the (arge tub of water, which was soon erupiied. The U^hting 
and scrambling to oh tain first posse«sioiii*aa^t^^Vi'^^'^^^^^^^* ^^ 
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koar afterward? some coarse provisions were sened out, and then 
we learnt^ to our great delight, that we were immediately to set out 
for the mines. It would be thought that this could be no great 
cause for exultation; we were about to go to pass the rest of our 
lives in bondage ; but all misery is comparative, and sooner than 
have remained another night in that dreadful hole, I would have 
welcomed any change. About an hour afterwards a guard of 
dirty-looking soldiers came in ; we were all handcuffed to a long 
chain, at about two feet apart, one on each side, so that we 
walked in pairs , and as soon as the first chain was full — and I 
was handcuffed to it — we were ordered out into the square to 
wait for the others. My superior dress and appearance as an 
Englishman excited much curiosity; people pointed to me and 
made- remarks, but I had no opportunity of communicating with 
any of the authorities, nor would it have been of any use if I had 
had. We remained there more than an hour , as the other chains 
of prisoners came out one by one ; we were five chains in aU» 
about forty on a chain. We were then ordered to move on, walk- 
ing between a guard of about twenty or thirty soldiers, who 
marched, on each side of us, with their muskets and bayonets 
fixed, about three yards from each other. In another hour we 
were clear of the town , and threading our way through a lane 
bounded on each side by prickly pears and other shrubs. There 
was no want of merriment among the party; they talked and 
laughed with one another, and the soldiers who guarded them, 
and appeared to care little for their fate. As for me, I was 
brokei>-hearted with the disgrace and th^ villainous manner in 
which I had been thus sacrificed. My heart was full of bitterness, 
and I could gladly have lain down and died, had I not been still 
buoyed up with some faint hope that I should have an opportunity 
of making my position known, and obtain my release. I will pass 
over the journey, as one day was but the forerunner of the other. 
We halted at noon, and were supplied with fruit and maize, bat 
we were never unchained, day or night. In a short time I was like 
all the rest — covered with vermin, and disgusting to myself. It 
wjts, J.thinkj between four and five weeks before we arrived at our 
£lestJnation, wMch was in the di^Uicl oll.«\^^ ^ vGA\Vi^\<^^iu 
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pkCtbe dJAinODd-fiiines v/m called tbe Sierra de Espinhaco* This 

sicrrji, or mounlaiDj ikas a ridge of tnaccessille precipices on eAch 
side of « narrow valley, traversed by a small river culled the Te- 
qaeliithouba, and in ilm Yallcy^ and in the bed of the river, were 
the diamonds r<jund, for ^hich wc were condemned to toil hiT the 
remainder of our days. As we entered the ravine, I perceived 
liow impossible il would be to escape; even if a person could find 
bis wa| back , after having snccecded in his escape. Tor majiy 
miles the road was a narrow path cut on tbe side of the mouQtain, 
a yawning precipice below and inaccessihle rucks ahove> and this 
narrow way was at every two miles blocked up hy n guard-house 
builL upon it| and through the portcullis of which it would be lie- 
cessary lo force a way, And here we were, thousands of miles 
away from civiliied life, iu the heart of a country uninhabited ci- 
cept by occasional bands of ludians. At last we filed through Ihe 
last of the guard-bo uses J and found ourselves in a wider pari of 
the ravine, which was crowded with buildings of various descrip- 
tions. We were led up lo the director'&bouse, and our namcs^ 
persons J and descriptions were taken down by a clerk. When 
my turn came, and I was asked in Portuguese who I was^ 1 shooK- 
lUY head , and replied '^Ingles.'' An interpreter was called, anM 
I then stated my name, and begged the director ^ould hear ^ha|j4 
I had to say. He shook his head, ^nd^ after they had taken mM 
descriplioD} desired me to go away. M 

*^ Why did you not eiplain for me? *' said I lo the inicrpreieri]3 
**Because he won't hear what you have to say; if hewould,ffl 
every man on the chain would attempt to prove that he was senLq 
liere by mistake. You may, by-aod-by, find an opportunit; to^l 
speak to him, that Js^ after you have learnt Portuguese, and have J 
been here a year or two; but il will do no good." J 

During the whole of the journey , I had been separated fronifl 
Ingram, and now^ for the first time since we left prison, I had J 
an opportunity of sliakiug him by Ihe hand. 1 need not say how J 
^lad 1 was lo meet again my companion in misfortune, and our J 
only fear was now, thaiwe should be again separated; but such " 
^^as not the case. There were regular lodgings or barracks for 
iie sla^csj which were certaiuly Dyl ba4v W\ ^"b t^ ^^-s^^ ^"^s* 



considered impossible , any one who chose to raise a little hat for 
himself out of the bushes which grew on the rocks was permitted 
so to do. The hours of work were regular; we were allotted out 
in gangs, which took up a certain square of the riyer, or river's 
side ; we worked from daylight till near dusk, with only an hour 
allowed for repose in the heat of the day. There was a superin- 
Hendent over each gang of twenty, who watched them and made 
them work. These superintendents were controlled by inspec- 
tors, who had the charge of four or five gangs, and who brought 
unto the director the produce of the day's toil. The work was 
simple. The sand and alluvial soil were thrown into troughs with 
small sieve bottoms, out of which escaped all the smaller matter, 
when it was washed with the water from the river. The stones 
and larger particles ixere then carefully examined, and any dia- 
monds found were taken out and delivered to the superinten- 
dents, who then made them over to the inspectors, when they 
came round. The inspectors carried them to their houses (for 
they had houses from government), and in the evening delivered 
every diamond found to the director. After a short time, I found 
that the office of superintendent, and also of inspector, was open 
to any of the slaves who conducted themselves well ; and that the 
whole of those now employed in the offices were slaves for life, 
as well as ourselves. What puzzled me was, how so many people, 
for in all we amounted to seven hundred or more, were to be 
found in food ; but I afterwards discovered that the government 
had farms and herds of cattle at a few miles' distance, cultivated 
by slaves and Indians expressly for the purpose. Our rations 
were scanty, but we were permitted to cultivate as well as we 
could any spot we could find on the arid side of the mountain as a 
garden ; and some of them , who had been there for many years, 
had, in course of time, produced a good soil , and reared plenty 
of vegetables. To my surprise , I found at least twenty English- 
men among the whole mass of slaves; and one or two of them 
were inspectors, and several o/them superintendents — saying 
much in favour of my countrymen. Their conversation and their 
advice tended much to soothe the hardships of my captivity, but 
i found from them that any bopeft ol «>i«t \^vs\w%^^ tuiaw^^^x^ 
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useless, and ihat our booes ntnsi all be (aid by the side of the 
moaatain. Of course, log riim sod 1 were inseparable ; ttc worked 
10 Ihe same gRug, and ive very sooo built a hut for ourselves; 
and Ingrain , who wa=> a li^'ht-heflrtecl youu^ man ^ set to work lo 
make a garden* He moved heavy slooes on the sides wf the fnoiui- 
taia, aod scraped up nil the mould be could find; sometimes he 
would get his handkerchief full , b«t not often , but , as he said^ 
every little helped. He killed Hsjards for manure , and with them 
and leaves he made a little dung-heap , which he watered ^ la as- 
sist putrefaeiion. Every thing thai would assist, he carefully 
collected ■ and by degrees he had sufficient fur a patch of four or 
five yards square. This he plaiiicd; and with the refuse made 
more manure; and in the course of a few months, by incessant 
activity and assisted by me, he had a very tolerable patch of 
ground covered \^ith this manure and the alluvial soil washed out 
b J t h e d ia mon d -s e e kin g , m 1 1 ed up to ge th e r . W e th en ohtai n ed 
seeds, and grew vegetables like the rest, and this proved a great 
increase to our comforts ^ — that is our bodily wants; but my mind 
was far away. Amy Trevannion was never out of my thoughts^ 
and 1 fell into a deep melancholy. I worked hard at my vocation^ 
aud was fortunate enough to fiud some good diamonds, long be- 
fore I had been a year at the mJues. Having aequired the Portu- 
gtiesc langUiige, I was soon after raised to the office of superior- 
tendent. I now no longer worked , but overlooked others, wtlh 
a cane in my hand to administer punishment to those who tie- 
elected their business. I cannot say that I liked the change, I 
[%as not so miserable when 1 was employed, but [ did my duty 
k^ith ililigence. Ingram was in my gang, and another English- 
(|Dan» auold man, — I Bhouid think not less than seventy years 
Void. He told me Ihai he belonged lo a merchant vessel , and in a 
l^dmnken brawl a Portuguese had b«en killed; be and two others 
^bad been condemned to the mines, but the others were dead long 
fago. About a month after my elevation ^ this old man, who vras 
r^cry feeble, and whom 1 treated with great kindness on account 
Fbis age — eiacting no more than I thought be could well per- 
— fell sick, I reported him as being really ill, and In^ram^ 
WS& bj B& IS ess B a bad doctor , \q\4 m% vXi^v'^i ^^i^ti. ^vt. 
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A few hoars before his death he sent for mc to his hat, and after 
thanking me for my kindness to him, he said that he knew he was 
dying, and that he wished to leaire me all his property (which the 
slaves are permitted to do), that is, he left me his garden , which 
was the best on the Sierra, his hut, which also was a very good 
one, and then putting his hand ander the leaves which formed his 
bed, he pulled oat a tattered, thumbed book, which he told me 
was a Bible. 

<*At first I read," said he, "to pass away time, in this me- 
lancholy place, but of late I have read it I hope to a better pur- 
pose/* 

I thanked the poor man for his'present, and wished him good* 
bye. A few hours afterwards he was dead, and Ingram and I 
buried him by the side of the mountain. Shortly afterwards oar 
inspector died, and, to my astonishment, I was put into his 
place. I could not imagine why I was thus so fortunate in being 
promoted, but I afterwards found out that, although I bad never 
but casually seen her, I was indebted for my good fortune to a 
fancy which the director's eldest daughter (for he had his family 
with him) had taken for me. 

This was singular, for I had never spoken to her, and what 
is more strange, I never did speak to her, nor did she ever attempt 
to speak to me , so that it was wholly disinterested on her part. I 
had now still less to do, and was in constant communication with 
the director, and one day stated to him how it was that I had been 
brought there. He told me that he believed me, but could not 
help me, and after that, the subject was never again mentioned 
between us. Having little to do, I now took up the Bible given 
me by the old Englishman, as I had time to read it, which I had 
not before, when I was employed the whole day; but now I had 
a convenient cottage , as I may call it, of my own , and plenty of 
leisure and retirement. 

I studied the Bible carefully, and found much comfort in it. 

Not that I was content with my lot — that I never could be while 

I was separated from Amy — but still I found much consolation. 

Mad I became y to a certain de^e« , t^si^ed. I thought of my 

former life with disgust, and iMs s^tovv^ i^«L^\a%^V^^^Wkfc^ 
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for Ibe redder majr recollect ihal ihe Grsl took place ^heo I was 
first eoafined ia ihc Tfiwer, was ceruiolj of gr^at advantage U> ■ 
me. f had mare liroe Id dwell upon i( — more time for reflection 1 
iDiJ self-eiaraioaljon -^ and every day I reaped raore advaatags J 
and became more worthy of the name of Christiaa. 1 now prayed | 
fcneotly, aod 1 think my prayers were heard ^ as you, my dear J 
Madam , wi U also I hi ok as T continue my narrative. Aboot threa I 
months after I had been appointed an inspector, Ingram wa«l 
taken ill. At first he eomplaiDed of disordered bowels ^ hut in &I 
few days inflammalion came oa, which ended in mortification, I 
He was in great agony until the mortification took place , when hfl 
obtained comparative relief. I 

^* My dear Mr, Musgrave /' be said, as I was at his bedsldef J 
**in a few hours I shall have escaped from the mines j and be nd 
more in bondage* I shall follow the poor old Englishman., who 
led you his eieculor. I am about to do the same. I shall now 
make my will \erbally, as we have no writing-materials her e, and 
leave you all I possess." 

** Why are you not more serions , Ingram /' I said^ '^al such 
a moment as this 7 " 

"1 am most serious/' he replied. '*I know that in a few 
hours I shall be no more, and I trust in the mercy of Him who 
died for kings and for slaves; but, Atusgrave , I have a secret to 
tell jou* Do you recollect the story in the fairy tales of the little 
white eat whose head was obliged to be cut off, and who then 
turned Into the most beautiful princess in the world 1 Well , my 
secret is something like hers." 

I thought, by his continuing in this strain, that his head wa« 
anderiiig. I was about to speak to him, when he continued *. 

<' Do you know what has occasioned my death? I will tell you 
e seeret. I was washing for diamonds ^ when t found one of a 
size which astonished me. I knew itwasof great value, and I 
did not choose that the King of Portugal should receive sueh a 
benefit from my hands, I put it into my mouth to secrete it, 
bardly kno\iing what [ should do afterwards, butt >h as thinking 

w I should aet , when one of the supertntendcnls passing (that 
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me idle and ia deep thoaght, he struck me vith his cane such a 
smart rap on the shoulders , that he not only made me jump out 
of my reverie , but the diamond ^ent down ray throat* I 'm sure 
if I had tried to swallow it I could not have done so, but the shock 
forced it down. Well, this has occasioned my death, for it has 
remained in my stomach and occasioned the stoppage, which has 
ended in inOammation and mortification. I feel it here even now; 
give me your finger, don't you feel it? Well, now you understand 
why I talked of the little white cat. Don't cut off my head, bat 
when I am dead, just put your knife down there and take out the 
diamond and bury it, for t tell you — and they say dying men see 
clearer than others — but that I am certain you will be released 
from these mines , and then the diamond will be a fortune to you, 
and you will find that being my* executor was of some value to 
you. Now, pray — no scruple — I entreat it as a last favour, 
promise me that you will do as I wish — pray promise me , or I 
shall die unhappy." 

I could not help promising him to execute his wishes , he ap- 
peared so earnest and asked it as a last favour, but I felt very 
repugnant at the idea. In another hour poor Ingram breathed 
his last, and I was most melancholy at the loss of so worthy a 
friend, who had by serving me been subjected to the same slavery 
as myself. I left the hut and went. to my own house, thinking 
over the strange communication that had been made to me. And 
why, thought I, should I obtain this diamond? I have no chance 
of leaving this ; yet, who knows , Ingram prophesied in his dying 
moments that I should — well , at all events , I will keep my pro- 
mise to the poor fellow. I reported his death to the director, and, 
about an hour afterwards , went to the hut where he lay. His 
countenance was placid , and I looked at him for a long while, 
and queried whether he was not happier than I was or ever could 
be. But, to comply with his request — I could not bear the idea. 
I did not want the diamond, and I, who in my early career had 
thought nothing of cutting and maiming the living man, now 
shuddered at the idea of making an incision in a dead body. But 
there was no time to be lost, the burials always took place at 
Muaset, nod it was oear the hour, I beul «i ^\^^^ qC hamboo cane 
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doubk, like n pair ot sugaMoogs, and tben patting my Goger to 
Lhe pari of bts stomach ^hich ht; had pomted out, I felt ihat there ■ 
WAS a hard substance^ aod I made an irtcision-nilh my knife — ■ 
pmbiag iwilh the blade* I loitched tbe diamond , and then using 
the piece of cane as a pair of pincers, I contrived, after oae or 
two attempts J to extract IL I threw the diamond i^ithout eiamlna- m 
tion into a pan of water which stood b j the bed ^ and covering nfi I 
tlie body , I made a hole in the floor of the hut and burled ibf I 
knife, Y/hich I felt I never could use again, m 

Hooked out of the hut aad perceived two of the slaves, wha 
performed thai oftice , coming towards me to take away the bodj* 
I desired ihem lo carry it leaving the dothes on, followed them> J 
aod saw it deposited in the earth; afler which I read prayers over* 
the grave and could not refrain from shedding many tears lo iba 
memory of ray faithful associate. I then iclurned to the hut, and 
taking the pan of ^ater in my hand went to my own abode* I 
could not bear to touch the diamond , but I dared doI lea? e it 
where it ^as; sol poured atl the v^ater nutof the pan, and Iheo 
rolled the diamond out on Ihc door, which was of hardened clay< 
1 ^aw at once that it was oue of great value, weij^hin^, I should 
think, thirteen or fourteen grmnme^^ and of a very pure water. 
It was in the form of an obtuse octoba:dron , and on one side waft 
quite smooth and transparent. Having made this examination, 
1 picked up some of the clay with a piece of iron, and rolling the 
diamond into the hole, I jammed the clay down over it. ^* There," 
said I, ^'^you may remain till doomsday, or till someone lindg 
you ; you wiEl be of no use lo me;" aod I thought of the cock in 
ihe fable* My tattered Bible caught my eye, and I said lo it, 
''^ You are of more value than all the diamonds in the 'world •/' and 
I only utlered what t felt. 

For n long time I mourned for Ingram, and thought nothing 
of the diamond. Three months more passed away, and I had 
been eighteen months in ihe mines, when some vi&ilors made 
their appearance^^no less than one of the principals ofthe Jesuit 
order, who had Been seat by the king of Portugal out to the 
BraiJls j on a tour of inspection, as it was called, but in fact to 
eianuue iflla ihe gljte of tgatfs, tad ^^ ^^h va^\i\^^<^ ^x^vqf 
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ment revenue vas collected. There had lately been s« niach 
peculation on the part of theyarions officers, that it wascon- 
sidered necessary to make minute inquiry. A Portuguese noble- 
man had been sent out the year before , but had died shortly after 
his arrival 9 and there was every reason to suppose that he had 
been poisoned, that the inquiry might be got rid of. Now this 
Jesuit priest had been sent out, probably because a Portuguese, 
who thought little of poisoning and stabbing a layman, would not 
dare to attempt the life of so sacred a character. Having full and 
extraordinary powers, he had made a short inquiry into the 
different departmients of government, and had now come to the 
mines to ascertain how far the delivery of the diamonds at the 
treasury agreed with the collection at the mines ; for these mines 
had usually produced from a million to a million and a half of 
revenue. The director was in a great fuss when he heard of this 
arrival at the further barrier; although immediately announced to 
him, he had scarcely an hour to prepare before the superior of 
the Jesuits arrived with his suite, consisting of about twenty 
people , and fifty of sixty sumpter mules and riding-horses. We 
were all called out to receive him , that is , all the inspectors. I 
went to attend the parade, and awaited with much indifference ; 
but my feelings were soon changed, when in this superior of the 
Jesuits I beheld the Catholic priest who had visited me in the 
Tower and obtained my release. The superior bowed to the 
director and to all around him, and as he then looked at us all, 
he recognized me immediately. 

"You here, my son?" said he. 

"Yes, holy father," replied I, "and I thank Heaven that 
your arrival win enable me to prove my innocence." 

"Pray how is this?" said he. 

In a few words I narrated my story. 

"And you were thrown into prison without being permitted to 
defend yourself? " 

"Even so, good father, and sent to the mines to slave for 
life." 

"Did/00 not make known your ca3e to the director of the 
mines?" 
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P 'Udid^ Sir, but he stuted ihjit he [»itie(l me, but could ml 
%d^ me/* 

*'fs Ihis the case, Mr, Direclor? '* said the JesuU, geverelf. 

"Il is. Sir/' replied the director; *U have m^ire ihan once 
reported cases of what appeared to me great liardsliip, il* what 
those condemned have said was true, aud have been told ihatT 
was too ofQcloQS, and that there could be no reversal of sentence, 
t can pro\c to you, Sir, by my journals and letter-boaks how 
many cases I did formerly attempt to bring before the govern- 
ment; hut I at last received such replies, which I cau show you, 
as will prove that there has been uo fault of mine/' 

"Allo^ me to add , holy father/' said 1, *'that the kindness 
and consideration of the director have been very great to all those 
under his charge ^ and I Ihink it very fortunate that such a person 
has heeu appotuted to this fiiluatLou^ as he has done every thin|^ 
(bal has been in his power to allciiate the miseries of bondage/' 

^* I am glad to hear you say so ^ Mr, EIringion ; Mr. Director* 
this gentleman is a dear friend of mine, let htm iustantly be 
released* My orders are not to be disputed by the viceroy him- 
self/* 

The superior then embraced me cordially, and told me that I 
was free t ^Eid should return witb him to Rio. Imagine^ my dear 
Madam, mj joy and gratitude, I fell on my knees before him, 
and kissed his bauds. He f^ave me his blessing, and raised 
e upp 

'* Where is your companion in cnisfortane?" said he* 

"Alas! Sir, he is dead/* replied I. 

The superior shook his head and turned away^ saying, ^*I i^tll 
search into this atTair to the bottom, depend upon it, ^hen I get 
back to Rio/' 

He then desired the director to bHog out bi3 books , and bis 
own secretary to follow htm, leaving bis servaDls in the euurt- 
yard with me and the other inspectors. I received ihe congratu- 
latious of all parties present, and as soon as possible I escaped 
from them , and returned to my own room , where I knelt and 
fervenlly thanked God formy unexpected deliverance \ and ha^imt 
paid my duty to (Jjc Most High j I saV 4o^^ , Wi^ ^'t)^ *^^^^ "^ ^"^^ 
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delightful reverie of antieipatioDS. Id the eyeDiDg/ after the 
superior had dismissed him, the director sent for me, and 
said, 

'f Allow me to return you many thanks for your kindness in 
speaking so favourably of me as you have done. You have, in- 
deed, beenofservicetome, and I am most grateful.*' 

''I only did you justice, director," replied I. 

<<Yes, but how few have justice done them in this world," 
replied he. ''The superior desired me to tell you, that you are 
to live with the gentlemen of his suite. Of course, you know, it 
is not etiquette for him to admit any body to his tabh. At all 
events you must allow me one pleasure, which is to supply you 
with clothes proper to your appearance, which I can easily do 
without inconvenience to myself.*' 

The director then led me into his room, and opened a ward- 
robe full of rich suits, selected two of the handsomest, with Knen 
and every other article requisite, a handsome sword and hat, all 
of which he begged me to accept. Calling one of his servants, 
he ordered him to put them into a valise, and take them to my 
apartment. 

'' Is there any thing else that I can do? — speak freely.** 

''No, director," replied I, "I will accept these things firom 
you, as I cannot procure them here, but when at Rio, I hare 
means to obtain every thing that I require. I return yon many 
thanks." 

" I vrill send my servant to arrange your hair," said he ; " and 
I pray yon to consider him at your disposal during the few days 
which the superior may remain here." 

" Do you think it will take him so long?" 

"Yes," replied the director, "I will tell yon in confidence, 
thai he has brought with him the produce of the mines acconnted 
for to the govecnment at home, and on his first infection has 
fouid such defalcation from that which has been transmitted by 
me to Rio, that I eipect there will be serious business. Tkey 
never imagined at Rio thai he would have nndertaken sndi a 
tedions joomey as he has done, and they are in much alarm above 
/// hat i will le^rt yoa now, Ikal ^oja uki ff^^MM «i& xrafiut 
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I our Loiki. All 01V me lo coDgraiuIaie you , with all my hearty at 
Ibe forttmaie Lerminntion la youruojirsl bondage." 

Having again thanked him for his kindoesSj I weol to naj 
lodgmg, iRrhcrel found his seri^nt waiting for me; and having 
had my hair arranged in a very tolerable manner, and a tittle 
puwder ibro^n in, t put on one of the suits, which fitted me 
pretty well, requiring but a slight alleriition, from being rather 
full, ^htch the servant sooD managed. Thus did I on(^c mure 
appear as a gentleman — contrary lo all my expectations — and I 
then went ttud joined the suite of the superior^ who, when ttiey 
perceived the difference which dress made in my appearance^ 
eoDgratulnted me, and warmly welcomed me to |oin the meal 
whicli had juBt been prepared for them. On the following day, 
Ibe superior sent for me , and ordering me to sit down h* requested 
tJiat I would enter into full detail of what had happened to me 
since we last parted. I did so, and my narrative occupied the 
whole afternoon, 

** Your life has been full of vicissitude," replied he; '^^l trust, 
however, that your adventures are now over ^ and that you will 
be restored to your friends: the service you performed for our 
cause will never be forgotten/* 

I ventured to ask biui how it was that be was now in the em~ 
ploy of the King of Portugal ? He repli ed, 

*^I am an Irishman by birth, and educated at St. Omers^ I 
was Qrsl sent lo Spain by the order when I was young, and have 
since been employed all over the world in the advancement of our 
holy church. Country witb our order is of no consequence* We 
all serve the holy churchy and jjeo wherever our services are re- 
quired. I would you were a Catholic, I could advance you beyond 
all your hopes \ but you are engaged to be married, and that puts 
an end to ibe question," 

As I ihoughi ihe holy father must be lired with our long con- 
ference , i rose and look my leave. 

Three days afterwards I was informed by bim thai he intended 
to set ofiT on his rciurn lo Eio , and now I thought of the diamond, 
vhieh 1 resolved to carry with me, 1 had no fear of bein^ search^dd 
v/hiie under this cieeilent suptmr's^t^it^^^x^^i &\wi,s^w?t\.*sv^X 
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weDt to my lodging, dag up the diamond, and having washed it, 
for the first time gave it the examination which it deserved. It 
certainly was a stone of ^reat value, hut of what value I could not 
exactly say. From what I had learnt from the director, who 
usually put his idea of the value upon any diamond of size which 
was brought to him, I considered that 20,000/. was the least 
which could be put upon the stone. I took the precaution not to 
carry it loose in my pocket, but to sew it within the lining of my 
clothes. Glad I was, indeed, when the orders to start the next 
morning were given out. I found that a horse was appointed for 
me, and having made up my valise, not forgetting my tattered 
Bible, I went to my bed, thanking God that this was to be the 
last night that I was to pass in the accursed Sierra de Espioha^. 

At daylight the superior took his leave, mounted his mule, 
and we set forth, passing the guard-house in the narrow road, 
which I never expected to pass again. Before noon we were clear 
of the Sierra, and once more in the open country. The atten- 
dants, with a portion ofthesumpter mules, went in advance, to 
prepare for the superior's arrival at the spot where we were to 
halt. 

The weather was excessively sultry, and the glare of the sun 
was very distressing. At noon we stopped to take our dinner, 
and the usual siesta after it. The attendants in advance had 
raised a sort of palanquin for the superior, and every thing was 
ready. The superior alighted, and sat down under the palan- 
quin, which protected him from the rays of the sun; we all ^at 
round at a respectful distance. The heat was so intense, that to 
relieve himself, the superior had , when he sat down, thrown off 
hi| long black robe, such as is worn by the priests of his order, 
binner was served up,^ and we had a merry party, notwithstand- 
ing the great heat. After our meal, we all shaded ourselves as 
well as ^e could, and took our siesta for about two hours , when 
the superior rose up, and gave the signal for resuming our jour- 
ney. The horses were soon ready, and the superior's mule being 
brought up to the palanquin, he rose up, and one of hisatten- 
daals was JifliDg up his robe for the svL^^^ivor to resume it , when 
/27f e/e detected the head of a siiaVt\^%v^\iv«\Q%VN&OLV ^^\ ^v^^q& 
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^de-pockcs of ihe robe in vhict be carried Jiis Lreviarj and his 
^Imodkerchicr, I knew ihe Boake ^cll , forwe ofien found ihcm 
jQ the Sierra do Espiahago, and some two or ihrce ofilic slaves 
hid bit \hek tiv^s by tiidr bite^ i^hich y^as so ralal^ th^t Ihej 
dkd in ks% than five minutes aHer wards. The superior had his 
liandkerchicf iti bis baad^ and would bfl\c nndonbledly put iL in 
hi» pocket before he mounted bk mule , and if so , ^nuld cer- 
faintv h4\e been bitien, and lasl bis life. As Ibe superior was 
fastening his robe at the throat, 1 darted forward j Sf^izcd it, 
ibrew it on the ground, and commenced sUmpiUfi upon it with 
all my force, much to the surprise of ibc whole parly. SoniR of 
tbem thought tnc mad, and others^ who K^ere horriQed at such 
treatmeitt of the holy garment, called out, **Heritico matdetlor* 
uhich^ Madam, yon must koowj means, aecursed heretic. 
Ht\ m^ felt the snake (wbicb is very short » but \ery thick in the 
body, with a head like a toad J several times moving under mj 
feet, and then moving no more, I then stepped oO" the gnrmcut, 
and turning it over, I lifted U np by theskirtj so that the dead 
£nake rolled out of the pocket* 

**l ibauk the God whom we all worship j and the Son of God, 
who died for us all^ whether Catholic or Heretic/' cried I, ^^that 
I have been the meaos of presenlng our holy faiber," 

I had knelt down as 1 thus prayed , and the superior, per- 
ceiving the danger that he had been inj dtd the same, and silently 
returned his thanks; at his cample all the rest went dowis on 
their knees« 

^'Vcs/* said the superior; ''would to God that instead of 
reviling each other, all denominations of Christians would join 
in thus bruising the head of the serpent which seeks our spiritual 
4eath." 

He then rose and said, 

^* My SOD, 1 thank thee for the kind service thou hast pcrj 
£t»rnied/' I 

1 then eiplained to the superior the deadly nature of ihe ani^ 
mal, and my fear that he^ould have put his handkerchief lu th^!| 
pocket of his robe before I had time toprc\«iut UUu^ and ljti<^^(j.4 
him (o cwase m/see/ajug abrupmesa. 
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<< There needs do apology for saving a man's life/' replied he, 
smiling. — " Come, let us go forward." 

I hardly need say that we were not quite so long in retoming 
to Bio as we were in going to the mines. We accomplished our 
journey, without using extreme haste, in about half of the tim^e. 
On our arrival, we took up our quarters at a magnificent palace, 
which had been appropriated to the superior during his residence 
at Rio , and I found myself sumptuously lodged. For some days, 
during which the superior had frequent interviews with the vice- 
roy , I did not see him, but one day I was summoned to his pre- 
sence. 

^'My son," said he, ^'I have lost no time in investtgating 
your affair, and! find that all you have said is quite correct. To 
the disgrace of the government here, and the manner in which 
justice is administered, it appears that this man, Olivarez, on 
his arrival, went to the secretary of the judge of that court in 
xvhich such offences are tried, and stated that he had two English 
mutineers on board, who had attempted to take the vessel, and 
wounded several of his men dangerously; that he wished, of 
course, to deliver them up to justice, but that the immediate 
departure of his vessel would be prevented by so doing, as his 
crew would be required as evidence ; that the delay would be very 
disadvantageous ; and he inquired whether it could not be ma- 
naged that these men might be punished without the appearance 
of himself and his men, as he would pay a good sum rather than 
be detained. The secretary perfectly understood the trick, and 
upon the receipt of five hundred cruzados, he accepted the depo- 
sition of Olivarez, sworn to by him, as sufficient evidence , and 
you were consigned to the mines upon this deposition by a war- 
rant from the judge. We have had some trouble to obtain all the 
facts, but the question has been severely applied, and has 
elicited them. Now, first, as to the judge and his secretary, they 
have gone to the gaol, and will take your place in the mines for 
life. Next as to Olivarez. It appears that, on his arrival, he 
sold his cargo of slaves very advantageously; that having received 
the money, be gave a small portion to each of his men, and that 
i^e/ weat on shore, and, like a\\En%\\%\k««^mcv^, ^«t«%^^\i\\i 
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a HHt of 10 toll i call on ; Ibal Olivnrei took such ^teps in^ilh tbe 
police, as to have Ihem atl thrown into pnson ^hcD id that stale ; 
aod, OQ the following inorniof ^ he went to them, per^^tiad^d 
tbem that they had eommitlcd th^msehe^ duna^ Ihetr intuxka- 
lion , and ihat it required a large sum to free theiu. This he pre* 
tended to have paid for them , and having purchased a ear§o for 
bis voyage, he got ihem all on board, and again ran for the 
coast of Africa, in Ihree months he returned vilih another cargo, 
which he sold. He had fouml out his mother, and now he ei- 
peuded (hit money he had made in purchasio|^ a good property 
about seven miles from 11 lo, ^hcre he placed hii^ mother and 
sumi" slaves to lake t-are of it , and cultivate it. He con (rived lo 
defraud his crew as much a^i he could ;, and before he ^ent to ih^* 
coasl again, he married an amiable young person, the daughter 
of a neighbour. He made a third and a fourth voyage with equal 
success, but on ihe third voyage he contrived lo gel rid of a por* 
tiou uf bis English crew, who were now becoming troublesome, 
by taking some Portuguese sailors out with himj and IcaAing the 
Eui^Jish on the coast, as if by mistake* Previous to the fourth 
voyage , it appears that hi* satisfied the remainder of the English 
crew by prodcicing accounts, and shario|$ out to them several 
hundred dollars previous to their departure for Ihe coa^t* He 
made a slight addition lo his Portuguese sailors, not putting loo 
many on boards lo avoid suspicion, and when on the coast of 
Africa, a portion of the English crew died; whether by poison or 
not is nol known ^ and the others he put on shore, seizing all 
their properly, and Ihc dollars with which he had satisfied Iheni. 
On his return from his fourth voyage, having now nothing !o fear 
from the partners in his atrocious deed, haviajj reaJiied alar^e 
sum> be determined to remain tm shore altogether, and live on 
bis properly with his mother and >\ife. Jle did so, and sent out 
I he schooner under a Portuguese oaptain and crew , lo be cm- 
ployed for him as owner in ihe slave iraflic^ and she has made 
two voyages since, and is expected back again every day. Now, 
mj son, retribution has fallen heavily upon this had man. Had 
he been discovered and punished vihcu ^e ¥vt^V^^4.^^v^^'£*^^■'^^ 
ijdifme been as nothing comp^ttd Vtn^WVw V^'^Vi^l^'q^^^"*^ 
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he then had do property — no ties — in fact, nothing or little to 
regret; but now, with a wife and child, with a valuable property, 
living in independence, and increasing that wealth daily — now, 
when he is at the very summit of his ambition, restored to his 
own country, respected and considered as being a man of wealth, 
he has been seized, thrown into a dungeon, put to the question, 
and now lies in a state of misery, awaiting the sentence of death 
which has been pronounced against him. Neither has he the 
consolation of knowing that he leaves those whom he loves in a 
state of affluence, for all his property, having been gained by 
making use of your property, necessarily is your property, and 
not his, and it has been confiscated accordingly for your use and 
benefit. As soon as every thing is collected, it will be paid into 
your hands. Thus, my son, I have at last attained justice for 
you.** 

I was , as you may imagine , my dear Madam, profuse in my 
acknowledgments, but he stopped me, saying, 

"I was sent here to see that justice was done to everybody, 
if I possibly could — no easy task, when all are amassing money, 
not caring how they obtain it; but, surely, if any one has peculiar 
claims upon me, it is you.** 

The superior then asked mc many questions relative to my 
parentage , and I did not conceal any thing from him. I told 
who I was, and why, at an early age, I had left my father's 
house. He asked me many questions, and, after about two 
hours' conversation, he dismissed me, saying, 

"You may always depend upon my protection and gratitude.*' 

Before he dismissed me, he told me that he was about to Send 
a despatch-boat to Lisbon, and as I might wish to inform my 
friends of my safety, if I would write letters, he would insure 
their being safely delivered to my friends in England. I gladly 
availed myself of this offer, and indeed would have begged a 
passage for myself, if it had not been that I considered Olivarez's 
money to be the property of Mr.TreVannion, and was determined 
to remit it to him before 1 \eIlll\o. tVa^ ^^v^yca^ \ska ^^^^ ^vt 
weelis loDger, during -wViich inVev^^V 0\Vs«t^x X^aj^ svsSl^x^^ ^'t 
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bf naUj due to his cdme^^ Jia^'Ing been str^iDgled !□ (h& market- 

ftkee. 

B The money i-ecebed was 28,l}00 cruzados, and not knowing 

^nw to dispose of it^ I applied to the superior^ iftlio gave mc 
orders for il in du|))iccites upon the treasury ai Lisbon, one of 
wliicU 1 bad very soon an opportunity of sending home to Mr, 
Trevumxion , nilh a dui^liLMle of ray first letter, and a second to 
him and Amy^ stating my inientioo of reluming as soon as pos^ 
mIiIc, But this was by a Portuguese frigate, T^hich made a very 
eircnitons route home, and I did not ehoose to go t>y that con- 
vcjance , as her detention at the dilferent ports ivas so uncertain. 
At !nsl I became very inipalient for my departure , and aniious!y 
awaited the sailing of some vessel to any pcirt of Europe. 

1 had reserved 1,00U cruzados for my own i^ipenses, which 
I considered as quite sufficient , hut they were gradually wastinj^ 
Way, for I was averywhere received, and in the best compatir 
of Rio. At last one day the superior sent for nie^ and told mts 
that be v^as aboat to send an advice-hoat to Lisbon ^ and I might 
take a passage If I wished; that it ihas a very small one, but a 
vi}ry fast sailer* I thanked him hcarlrJy^ actiepted the proposal, 
and went to my room to pack up my clothes. In the afternoon 
the captain of the lebeque called upon me, and told me that be 
would start on the following marnii>g if I would be ready, I re- 
plied that E should be, put some dollars into bis hands, re- 
questing that he would procure for me any Ibin^ that he consi- 
dered would be necessary and agreeable, and if the sum I bad 
given him was not enough^ I would repay him the remainder as 
soon as we were out of harbour. 1 took my leave of the superior, 
who parted witli me with manyprotestaUons of regard on his side, 
ajid tears of i^ratitude on mine* and early the ne^t morning I was 
on board of the xcbeque- In light winds she was rvtremely fasi, 
but she certainly was loo small lo cross the Atlantic Ocean; 
nevertheless, as the p^pt^tin said, she had crossed U several 
lies, ai*d be hoped that she often would afain. 
The passage^ how cur % thath^. usually made, was to run up 
to the northward of the Antilles, and then tvo^^ a^t^r^ ^si^Uj^j^. 
the Bahama LsJes, dad frum lbct\cii laVvu% ^ Vxt^V ^^^^^tsjivtv:. v^^^ 
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Lisbon. Oar crew consisted of only, eight men , besides the 
captain ; but as the vessel was not more than thirty tons , they 
were sufficient. We made a good run, until we were in about 
twenty-four degree s of north latitude, when, as we stretched to 
the eastward to cross the Atlantic, we met with a most \iolent 
galp, which lasted several days, and I fully expected every hoar 
that the vessel would go down , buried as 6he was by the heavy 
sea. At last we had no chance but to scud before the wind, 
which we did for two days before a raging and following sea , that 
appeared determined upon our destruction. On the second night, 
as I was on deck, watching the breaking and tossing of the 
billows, and the swift career of the little bark, which enabled 
her to avoid them, the water suddenly appeared of one white 
foam, and as we rose upon the next sea, we were hurled along 
on its crest, reeling on the foam until it had passed us, and 
then we struck heavily upon a rock. Fortunately, it was a soft 
coral rock, or we had all perished. The neit wave lifted us op 
again, and threw us further on, and, on its receding, the little 
xebeque laid high and dry, and careened over on her bilge. 

The waters rose and fell, and roared and foamed about us, 
but they lifted us no more, neither did they wash us off the decks 
as we clung to the rigging ; for the stout short mast, upon which 
the lateen sail was hoisted, had not been carried away. We re- 
mained where we were till morning, everyone holding on, and 
not communicating with each other. As the night wore away, so 
did the gale decrease and the sea subside. The waters now gra- 
dually left us; at intervals, when the waves receded, we could 
walk on shore ; but we remained on the vessel till noon , by 
which time we found our vessel high and dry, having been 
carried over a coral reef, which appeared to extend one or two 
miles into the offing. 

The men, who had been much buffeted by the waves, and 
who were exhausted by clinging so long to the rigging, now that 
they found themselves safe, and were warmed by the heat of the 
sun , rallied, and began to move about. We had a long consul- 
tatioa as to how we should act. There was no chance of getting 
tAe vessel off again , and we did uol WLViV\i >wi^^ ^Xvax^ ^^ \<^\^\ 
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but llifl captain and I agreed that it nmsl be upon one of iha small 
islnads of tJie Bahama group Uial we had bfcii easi away, and 
nm conjecture was nglit, Aft&r some consuUation » ibe captain 
flnd I i-alk'd the men together, and told litem that it was very pro- 
bable thai ^e might be some lmu» before we could liud ihe meann 
of getting off Ibc islanil, and that, therefore, we mu&l all tl^i 
onr best; lb.it we would Innd anti erect a lent with the saiU, and 
obtain pro^isionis, after that wc would consider the vessel flod 
her stores as public property, hul that every man's private pro- 
perty should be secured to him as if wc were siill on board of the 
lebeque j that the captain should retain the command as before, 
and his orders should be obeyed bj every body ^ as long as they 
were reasonable and jusl. 

The men, who were well-behaved, quiei fellows ^ and not, 
like Knglisb seamen, given to liifuor — readily agreed, and it 
was arranged that the fo Now in|^ morning we should commeDce 
onr labours. This was a sad blow to me, who was anlicipaliog 
a speedy meeting with Amy* I knew how doubtfnl was the 
cbaoce of our being seen by any spssel, and that I must remain 
here for months , if not longer — but I bad been schooled t and 
eould now aaj^ with fervency , **Thy will, obLord^ and not mine, 
be done/* 

We remained on board of the ressel that night, andlhcnett 
morning the gale bad ceased, and the waters, to our aslonish- 
meot, had receded , so as to leave us at least siUy yards from the 
sea, which was now almost calm. We first took a suncy of Ihe 
island, to ascertain if there was any water, and, as the island was 
not more than two mtles in circumference ^ this did not take us 
Limg< Foriunatety , in the eenirc we found a deep hole sunk in 
the soft coral roek by some other people ^vho had been wrecked 
here, and in the hole the water was, aUbough a little brackish, 
somewhat palatable. It evidently was the sea- water liUered 
htfingh the soft ruek* 

The whole of the island was surrounded with coral reefs^ 
"with lanes of deep water runniog between them, and the fi^b were 
sporting in ibnusands after live sloctn , \i\iX Slaa^x't ^^^ v\>ci\%.>x^^ w. 
vesfigv of regcmho upon f be ivho^d i&\aT\s\ ^ ^ ^ 'biaQt!i^\w'Qi^^^^^> 
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discovered that it was frequcDted by turtle, for we found some 
eggs, fresh-buried, in the sand. Having made this survey, we 
then went back to the vessel, and with spars and sails rigged ia 
tent upon the highest point of the island, which might be tenor 
fifteen feet above the level of the sea. The tent was large enough 
to hold fifty men, if required, so we brought our bedding and 
chests and all our cooking apparatus on shore, made a firepl/iee 
outside the tent with the little cabouse we had on board of the 
vessel, sent a man to obtain water from the hole, and put on some 
meat to boil for our dinners. In the evening we all went out to 
turn turtle, and succeeded in turning three, when we decided 
that we would not capture any more until we had made a turtle- 
pond to put them in, for we had not more than two months' pro- 
visions on board of the vessel, and did not know how long we 
might be detained. The men behaved very well, and indeed 
seemed determined to make themselves as comfortable as they 
could under existing circumstances. The next day we put out 
some lines in deep water, and caught several large fish , and then 
we went to find a proper spot for a turtle-pond. We selected a 
hole in the reef which we thought would answer, as we had only 
one end of it to fill up , and we commenced breaking away the 
rock with crowbars, and worked hard the whole of the day, some 
breaking and others carrying the masses broken off. By degrees 
they rose to the surface of the water, and in two days more we 
calculated that the pond would be ready to receive the turtle. 
We had killed one turtle in the morning, and we now lived upon 
it altogether, as we wished to save our salt provisions. The cap- 
'tain and I had many consultations as to what we should do , and 
what attempts we should make to get off from this spot. Build 
a boat we could not, as we had not a carpenter among us, or the 
means of making the iron-work necessary. We had some tools, 
such as are usually used on board of vessels, and several pounds 
of large nails, but none fit for boat-building. I proposed that 
we should examine the bottom of th^xebeque, and see what da- 
mage was done to it. We did so, and found that the garboard 
streak was broken and two of her \\m\iw?>, WvvVi^^Ns^ite eas^ to 
repair; in every other respect sYiii \ias ^oxuviA. \>Jcifc\v^\^^^^^\ 
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IliaL wc should cut doKvu the xebc^quc U> n large bc^at, wUicIi wc 
could cjisilj du by rip|)t;jgoiriLerpbnk:^aDd iteeks, nndsauin^ 
down her Umbers ti> llie heigbl ivc required, it would be a bca%y 
boat, il ^.is true, but we diuuld be able- tolnunehberwitb rul- 
kr&, and the draught uf wfiter svouki be so small lliul we could gel 
her over tlii' r^^efs, which ^e could not possibly do Iho \eheque* 
The captaifj approved of ihe idea, and we agreed thalasiaoon a^ 
Ihc turlle-pond was iiiiijihcd we would make iht* atlcmpl. In 
lifto days more ue had luushed the pond, and had turned thirty 
turtle, ^hich we put luiu it. The men, now Ihnt Ihey found that 
ihey had plenty to cat, be^an to show si^ns oriaziness, and did 
lioi very readily coniinenee Ihe work upon the \ebcque. They 
jite and sJept^ ale tiud slept a^ain^ ou the lu&ttresses spread in the 
lent. At times they wnuld iish, but it was with dinieuUy that Ihu 
eaplJiin and t eouJd persuade! Ihem to work, andifLhey did work 
iialian hour, ihey then threw down their nics and crowbarS;, and 
went baek to the tent. They hnd plenty of tobacco, and Ihcy 
sujoked half the day, ale turtle, and then slept again* Xeverlhe- 
less, as thi> i^aptaiu and I worked bard, the work progressed; In 
about icn davs afier we began the work, we hod ripped off her 
dceks and her side-pl^uks as lo^ as we thought riglit , and w e 
were now sawing through the timbers, when the (|uict of our 
party wa^ disturbed by what may be considered a very strange 
quarrel* One of the men asserted in couvcTsalion that St. Au- 
tooy was born in Padua ; one or two of the other seamen denied 
it, aud this ditferetice of opinion, which at first was a lucre no- 
thing, from sullenness, I presume, and something being re^ 
quired to cAcite them, in the eourse of a day or two ended in a 
serious feud j the Paduans terming' the auti-Paduans heretics and 
fews. The epithet id' Jew was what irritated so much , and thti 
rlies being Ciatily cvch» four on each side, on the third day, 
after an angry altercation, they all rushed out of the tent to deeide 
the affair with their knives* The contliel was very fierce, and 
kuk place ^heo ibe captain and I were at the tebeque, and before 
e couUj separflle them, four of them had fallen; two were killed, 
and the other two badly wounded, ll may appear ridiculous that 
fei^ph' ijbiftiltl take each other* sVvNt&lQt^^i^\i^^VtN^^\Vai^^^Siw. 
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all, nations declare vtar against each other, and thousands are 
killed on both sides for causes almost as slight. Wilh'great dif- 
ficulty we separated the remaining combatants, and. such was 
their rage and excitement, that every now and then they would 
attempt to break from us and attack each other again ; but at last 
we disarmed them. 

This was a sad business ; and it was melancholy to think that 
companions in misfortune should tal^e each other's lives, instead 
of feeling grateful to the Almighty for their preservation. 

We buried the two men who had fallen, and dressed the 
wounds of the hurt ; but after this quarrel the four others came 
to their work , and continued steady at it. We had now removed 
the upper portion of theiebeque, and commenced fixing beams 
and carlines on the lower part, so as to make a decked boat of it, 
and in another week we had decked her over. But we had a great 
deal more to do : we had to reduce the mast and yard to a proper 
size, to alter the sail and rigging, to make a small rudder, and 
rollers to launch her upon. All this, with our reduced force, 
occupied us another month ; for the two wounded men, although 
recovering, could but just crawl about. We turned many more 
turtle at night, that we might have a sufficient supply. We now 
looked out for a channel of deep water through the reef , to get 
our boat out, and made one out to a certain extent, but could 
not survey further without getting off the reef, and the sharks 
were so numerous that we dared not venture. However, we took 
it for granted, as we had found deep water in shore, that we 
should be sure to do so in the offing; and we now got our boat 
upon the rollers which we had made, by digging away the sand 
from beneath her, and a trench to the water's edge. We had 
been two months on the island when all was ready for launching. 

Anxious as I was to return to England, I cannot say that I was 
unhappy when on this island : there was always a fine sea-breeze, 
which cooled the air, and enabled us to work without eihaustion. 
With the exception of the unfortunate quarrel I have referred to, 
every thing went on quietly. After work was over, I reported as 
us/ial to my Bible, and read foi^ hours ^ and this calmed and 
allayed any impatient f eeliDgs wMcVi m\^x aX >Xiiv<^^ vivs>^. W^v. 
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ihal I bad greal cause to be graleful lo llie Almigbly for pre- 
s^eniog me as he had done, and Ihal tl would be folly and wicked- 
ness on my pan to repioe because I ecmld not obtain all Ihal I 
i^'ished. I wailed, therefore^ far His own good time, without 
nmrniaring, and lo full confidence ihal all was for Ihe best. 

At last we coulHved lo gel our boal into the water ^ and she 
floated much lighter than we Ihouglit she wuutd have done, con- 
side ring the weight of wood that was in her, As soon as she was 
anchored about tc^u feet from the bea(!h, we made a gangway to 
ber with plnoUs, and commenced getting all our §aEt provisions, 
"water f and stores , which we had selected as most necessary, on 
board of her. The stowage of these occupied us two dajfs ; we 
then got the yard up and bent the sail , and faaving fLtted oars, we 
deleriuincd that tlic ne\t day we would embark. As she still 
swam light , i^e got on hoard of her as many turtle as we could 
cunveiitcntly carrjj And tben^ for the last Ume^ went on sborc 
to sleep. 

As there was no room for our tbestSj it was agreed that we 
each should have a bundle on board, selecting those things which 
we most required and most valued. This proposal, which was 
made by the captain^ pui me iu mind of the diamond, which had 
scarcely once entered my thoughts since I had been on the island. 
When 1 took it out oi my chest, I thought ihatl might as well 
make it more convenient lo carry, as there was no saying what 
might be the result of our new eipeditlon; so, when the other 
men were all busy about Iheir own etTects, or asleep, 1 firsi took 
the precaution to roll it up in a covering of pitch, so thal^ if taken 
from jne or lost. It migbl not be known to be a diamond, and 
then I sewed it up in a piece of leather, which 1 cut from an old 
glove, pulling ji strung leather lajnyard lo it, so that I tnight 
wear it round my neck* Having done this without any one taking 
notice, and having nothing else to do, I took some line iwine, 
and worked it over, tike the mousing of a stay, in a way peculiar 
lo sailors, so that » when finished, it was very much in the shape 
of a miniature buoy to an anchor, and reminded me of nftrid-offf 
or fender, such as they tise to prevent any injurv to the side^ (iC k 
reMel when cmii^B io contact yi\\\k bm^^x* Wxtnmii^^v^^^ 
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iny work, I put the leather layoyard round my neck 9 inside of 
my shirt, so that my diamond was concealed from sight ; I then 
put up my remaining pieces-of-eight '— which ^ere nearly 500, 
the best of my clothes (for during mystay at Rio I had\ery much 
increased &iy stock), and I hardly need say that the old Bible 
was not left behind. 

It was a beautiful, calm morning when we embarked, and, 
lifting the anchor, took to our oars, and pulled out through the 
deep channel, the captain standing at the bow and conning us 
through, while I took the helm. The boat pulled well and steered 
well ; we had yet to see what she could do under canvas. After 
a pull of two hours we were clear of the reef, and out in the open 
sea. We then laid in the oars, and commenced our preparations 
for hoisting the sail to a breeze, which then blew from the south- 
ward. When all was ready, the men hoisted the sail, but in so 
doing, a rope being foul, as I was attempting to clear it, I was 
tripped up, and fell with my right knee on a spike, which entered 
deep, putting me to excruciating pain, and laming me com- 
pletely. I was obliged to sit down abaft, for I nearly fainted 
away. In the mean time the sail was set, and the boat stood well 
up to it. She proved to be very stiflf under canvas , which was a 
source of great congratulation. My knee became so painful and 
stiff that I could not move it; I took one of my shirts out of my 
bundle , tore it up into ban4ages , and put them on. We had re- 
solved to attempt to make New Providence, the largest of the 
Bahama group, where wre knew that there was a town called Nas- 
sau, and from whence we hoped to obtain some conveyance to 
Europe ; but wre knew nothing of the port , or the inhabitants, or 
what trade was c&rried on with them. 

For several hours our little bark went gaily over the water, but 
towards nightfall the wind shifted, and the weather looked 
threatening. We hardly knew how to steer, as we did not know 
the position of the island which we had left, and now the wind 
heading us, we hauled up on the larboard tack, with our head to 
the northward and eastward. A.s the sun went down, the wind 
increased, and the sea ran Casl. 0\xt Yiq^\.\^^^\%^ ^^^ ^ >c^'^ 
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began lo blow very bard, and ilien ii took id so mucb ^aier, iliat 
we were forced to bale. 

Wc had rerfc^d our sail, and made every Ihinji as snug a& we 
conLdf but ibe sea rising fast^ and the boat Iflkmg m more water, 
we considered it prudent lo lighten her, which we did by lhro%- 
ing overboard all the lartle* This we did wilhoul regret, as we 
were iired of rating Ihem Tor so long a while* Tb« day brokej and 
there appeared every sign of bad weather , and the waves now 
tossed and foarned loo tnuch for such a small craft an we were in. 
About nooD we saw a vessel on a wiud lo leeward of us^ which 
was a source of great delight to us alt, and we bore down to ht'r. 
We Booo made her out to be aa hermaphrodite brig ^ under her 
ctose-reered topsails aod trysails. We ran under her counter aud 
hailed. We perceived several men staodiDg abaft, and appa- 
rently they suspected us for a rover, for they«had muskets and 
other weapons in their bands. Wc told them that we had ht*in 
ship-wrecked, and the boat was sinking in the gak, find then ^e 
rounded lo under her lee, 

Tbcrf" we remained for four or live hours, during which the 
wind and the sea went down very fast , and the boat no looker 
took io wattfr; but we bad been all toi> much alarmed witii ihc 
danger in which we had baea, to like to eouUnue our voyage in 
bcr, aud as we thougbt that wc could now go alougstde ^illi 
safety, we bailed again, and asked permissloii* After some 
parleying , they threw us a rope, wbieh we made fast to the boat, 
and lowered our sail, keeping oHou a broad sheer, as there still 
was a great deal of sea. They iheu entered into conversation with 
us. I to!d the ID all that had happened , and inquired where the 
brig was bound lo. 

They replied, lo James Town, Virginia, I asked them If 
they toll Id give us a passage there, as we were afraid lo proceed 
in OUT boat; or if not, iwould they ^ee us safe into New Provi- 
dence. 

The captain then came forward'. He was a very dark man« 
dar|k as a mulatto, with keen small eyes, and a huoked nose. I 
never beheld a more deformed and repulsive countenance. 

He s^idf ihnt be could not ^o \tj^c^ Vtf^'itTas:^, ^s>^^^ 
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out of his way, and that we might easily get there ourselves if we 
thought proper. 

I replied , that the boat was not sufficiently large and sea- 
worthy, and that we had already nearly gone down, and if ano- 
ther gale should come on, we certainly should founder, and 
again requested that he would take us on board. 

"Have you any money to pay for your passage? " inquired he. 

*«Why," said I, " common charity and the feelings of a sea- 
man towards sailoi:s in distress should be sufficient to induce you 
to take us on board, and not leave us to perish ; but if you require 
money,'' I replied, "we have more than sufficient to satisfy you." 
' "How much?" screamed out a lad of about fourteen, who 
was the very image of the captain in miniature. 

I djd not reply to this question, and the captain then said, 
"What do you propose to do with the boat?" 

"Let her go adrift, to be sure," replied I. 

"What have you got on board of her? " sajd he. 

I enumerated, as well as I could recollect, the provisions and 
stores that we had. 

"Well," replied he, "I will wait till it is a little smoother, 
and then we will clear the boat and take you on board." 

He then left the gangway, where he had been standing, and 
we continued to be towed by the brig. 

"I do not like that fellow," said I to the Portuguese captain ; 
" he appears , or pretends , to take us for pirates , but he is more 
like a pirate himself." 

"He looks like the devil himself," replied the captain, "and 
to ask people in our condition to pay for their passage ! He is a 
monster! However, we all have a few doubloons, thank Heaven." 

About an hour afterwards , it being much more moderate, the 
captain of the brig told us to sheer alongside , and that four of us 
might come out and the others remain in the boat till she was 
cleared. 

"I think you had better go ," said I to the captain , " for with 
so much motion I never shall be able to get up the side with my 
bad knee J' 

We then sheered the boat aVow^sv^t , wi^ >3Rft ^«^v^\w ^\A 
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three of our mm gwt on board, but not without difficulty* I saw 
ihem go lift and down below with the captain of the brig, but I 
never saw ihcm on deck agaio, much to luj surprise, although 
\ve were more than half aii hour htfore iheif agaiu hailed us , and 
tulduBlocomealoofslJea^aio. DuriD^thisbalf-hourmymiiid 
misgave me sadly thai all w*is not right, from not seeing the Por- 
tuguese captain , or either of the three men , and t look it into my 
head that ihe vessel wa& a pirnle; aud I knew if such was the 
case} we should instantly he rifled, if not murdered. I took ihe 
precaution of taking of! the bandage from my knee, and having 
removed the diamond irom my neek^ I put it under my ham in tbc 
cavity » which held it with ea^i!, and then put the bandage on 
again over it, as 1 thought they would hardly take a bandage olT ft 
bad knee to see if there was any thing concealed beneath it. ft 
was with difOculty that I contrived to get on board the brig^, and 
as soon as I had gained the deck , I was ordered to go down into 
tile cabin; as I went aft, I looked round for the Portuguese cap- 
tain and the men, but could not 'see them* I contrived, with 
difficulty J to |;et down into the cabtii , and as soon as I was tber« 
1 was seized by the arms ajid held fast by two of the men, whits 
others hound me with seizings. 

As the captain was looking oo^ I inquired into the cau^e ot 
this outrage. He replied, thai we were a parcel of rascally pirates, 
who would lia\e taken his vessel if he had not been too deep tor 
us; 1 told him it was false ^ and that I could easily prove it, as 
we still bad the despatches on board with which we bad been 
charged, and that I could show ^full proof that I was the same 
person that I staled myself to be ; that [ very much learcd that we 
bad fallen into ihc hands of pirates ourselves, hut that! would 
have justice done ai* soon as we arrived at James Town, without 
be intended to ninrdcr us atl before wrc arrived. His answer was, 
that he was too old a bird to be caught with such chalT, and thai 
he would secure us and deliver us up to the authorities as soon as 
be arrived. I replied, in great anger ^ that be would then be 
coDvioced of bis error, if it was an error, on bis part; that his 
conduct was infamous, and he looked ivit a. %^wMi^\<5\ ^ ^ks&.V 
hetitied him to he oae- 
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*<Yoa call me a scoundrel , do you/' said he, levelling a 
pistol at my head. , 

"You call us scoundrels, do you," cried the boy I have made 
mention of, and who was evidently the son of the captain, taking 
up another pistol in his hand. " Shall I shoot him , father? " 

"No, Peleg; not yet; we will pay them all when we get in. 
Take him away, and put him in irons with the rest," said the 
captain; and T was immediately dragged forward between decks 
through a door in the bulk-heads, where I found the Portuguese 
captain and three seamen already in irons. 

"This is pretty treatment," said he to me. 

"Yes, it is, indeed," replied I; "but I will make him 
smart for it when we arrive." 

"Shall we ever arrive?" said the Portuguese captain, looking 
at me and compressing his lips. 

'^Isay, my man," said I to the seaman who stood over us 
with a pistol and a cutlass, "who are you; and what are you? 
Tell us the truth : are you pirates?" 

"I never was yet," replied he, *'nor do I mean to be; but 
our skipper says that you are , and that he knew you as soon as 
you came alongside. That 's all I can say about it." 

^'Why, if we are pirates, as he says, and he recognizes us, 
he must have been in pirates' company, that is clear." 

" Well ; he may have been , for all I know ," replied the man. 
" I don't consider him any very great things ; but he is our cap- 
tain , and we must obey orders." 

The man now brought forward the other three men who had 
been left in the boat. They told us.that the boat had been cleared ; 
all the provisions, stores, sails, &c. had been taken out of her; 
— a proof that she had been gutted and then cut adrift; — that all 
our bundles were down in. the captain's €abin, and that the ill- 
looking urchin, his son, had overhauled them, one after another, 
and handed to his father all the money that he had found ; that 
they had been searched very carefully ; and that they had heard 
the captain say that we were all to be sent up, one by one, and 
searched id the same manner \ — and %o U. ^to\«d. I was flrst 
taken aft to have my pockets tuinma%^dYii^^>2LV\^vC^a:vcL^ «l^ 
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as soon as I bad been led forward and again pm into irons , tlie 
Portu^^iiese capiaiii and three olher SDamen were sent liir and 
treated in llic J>ame waj* We inquired of the tncn wliot mouej 
Ihejr h.td in their bupdks and ahout their persons. They had 
cudi man Tour doubloons atliio for^ajes, and the caplarn had 
about foriy doubloons* 1 had five liandred pieees-of-eiglit^ so 
that, althogelber, we had been robbed to the tune of about Tour 
hundred pounds sierhng, independent of our cloth esj which 
were of some value lo us^ that is, mine were, at all events. 

The seamen who gnarded us, and who relieved each other 
ever J walcti, were not at a]l surly or ill-natured. I asked one 
of lb em during the ni^ht watch whether he thought the captain 
would take our lives. 

**No;"' said he, "we will not aUow that, Vo(i may bepiraieSj 
AS ho says, allhough we do not think yon arc^ but if pirates, you 
shall have fair play ; that we have nil made up our minds lo, ?fo 
ha n ging fi rsi , a n d tr y i u g af ter w a rd ^/ ' 

I hod a hm% conversation with this man. who appeared very 
much inclined lo be sociable, lie lold me that the vessel was 
natm^d the Transcmidmit; that she sailed from Virginia to the 
West Indies , and Ihai sometimes she went lo England ; that the 
captain of her was also the owner , but where he came from , or 
wbat he was, they did not know , CKerpttbat he was a Virginian^ 
— they believed so, for that be bad a tobacco estate there, which 
was carried on by his eldest son. He called the captatn a stingy^ 
utiserly fellov\', ^\bo would sacrifice any man's life to save a 
slutting » and Ihal there were odd stories abotil htm at lames 
Town, 

I was well satished wtlh my conversalioo with this man , as it 
assured mc thai our lives would not be taken, and 1 had no fear 
of the result upon ray arrival at James Town, for^ as J have 
mentioned before, Mr, Trevanoion had vessels which sailed lo 
tljat port, and I well recoHeetcd the namcB of the parttes to 
whom the vessel and cargo were coasigned. 

On the following day the captain of the brig , followed by his 
ill-favoured son, came forward and Vq^V^^^^^^'s ^^^fs'^XvL 
irons ^ upon which I addressed \iVm , 
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^'YovL ha^e put me in irons. Sir, when I threw m^elf upon 
your protection. You have robbed us of our money to the amount 
of nearly 400/., and you detain our other property. I now again 
desire that I may be released. I offered to convince you that I 
was a person of property, but you refused to listen to me. Now, 
Sir, I will tell you that I am a partner in the house of Trevannion, 
at Liverpool, and that we have vessels that trade between James 
Town and that port. Our vessels are consigned to Messrs. Fair- 
brother and Wilcocks, of James Town, and on my arrival I will 
soon prove that to you ; and also not only make you surrender the 
property you have robbed us of, but I will inake you smart pretty 
handsomely for your treatment of us, that you may depend 
upon." 

^'Fairbrother and Wilcocks," muttered he; '^ confound the 

fellow. Oh," said he, turning to me, '^you got the name of 

that firm from some ship you have plundered and sunk, I sup- 

~ pose. No, no, that won't do, old birds are not to be caught 

with chaff." 

<'I believe you to have been a pirate yourself, if you are not 
one now," replied I ; <<at all events you are a thief and a paltry 
villain *~ but our time will come." 

''Yes, it will," said the captain of the lebeque, ''and re- 
member, you scoundrel, if you can escape and buy off justice, 
you shaU not escape seven Portuguese knives, mind you that." 

"No, no," cried the Portuguese sailors; "stop till we are 
on shore, and then come on shore if you dare." 

"I say, father," said young Hopeful, "this looks like mis- 
chief; better hang them, I reckon, than to be stuck like pigs. 
They look as if they 'd do it, don't they? " 

I shall never forget the diabolical expression of the captain 
of the brig after the Portuguese sailors had done speaking. He 
had a pistol at his belt, which he drew out. 

"That 's right, shoot 'em, father; dead men tell no talcs, 
as you have always said." 

"No, no," said the seaman who was on guard, motioning 
t/iem back with his cutlass, ^^VYi^i^ N<Vl\\k^ \i^ %V^^\.\xl^ nor 
Aangiog either; we are all sviotnlo V\ux. \ls<>\>^v\iK^\i'&^vt^v«., 
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ihert! 'a the Imw of the cotmiry lo condemn them ; and ff they ht 
Dol pirAieSj why ihen ihat 's another siory/' 

The Ciipl4i]/i htuked at ij]e seaman as if he could ha\e shot him 
if he dared, Ihen lurtteil round hasiilv and -wenl back lo Ihe 
cabiD J followed by his worlby otf^prii}^. 

For seveu days wti remiiined m irojis, whence heard land 
anuouNCcd by the snilofs on deck, and the brig*s head was put 
lowards it. At ni^ht ^bn wns^ hove to, and the neit morning 
again &rood in , and we perceived tliai we were in smoolh water, 
Towrards aighl ihe anchor wraB let gft> and we asked the guard if 
we had arrivud at iamesTown, 

lie replied , ** Xo , bai we were in a river od ihe coa!?t , but 
he did nol know what river it was nnr did any of ibe crew, nor 
could Ibey tell why the captain had anchored there, Bui ihey 
bad seen several canoes with Indian* cross the river, but tliat 
there appeared ty be no while sellicnjent I bat ibey could dis- 
cover/' The mystery was, however, cleared up on the following 
morning. A small boat, which could barely bold eight people, 
was lowered from ihe *lern, and hauled up alongside* We were 
taken up^, one by oncj the scoundrel of a captain having first 
stripped each of us lo our trowsers , not even allow ing us a shirt. 
We were ordered logei inlo the boat. As soon as we were all in, 
and our weight brought ihe boat down lo ber gunnel ^ two oars 
were handed to us , and iben the caplain of Ihe brig said , 

**fiiow, you rascally pirates, t might have hanged you all, 
and I would have done so t J'or I know yon well, I recollect your 
faces when you plundered the 'Eliza,' when I was off Porto 
AJco; but if 1 put you in prison at James Town, I shall have lo 
wait two or ibree months until ibe court sits, and I cannot be 
detained for such scoundrels as you; so now you may pull on 
shore ^ and get on how you can. Shove o0» directly, or I 'IL 
put a bullet through your brains/* 

**Hold fasl/' cried I, "and let him fire if he dares. You 
men belonging to the Trmiscendani , I call you lo witness Ihls 
treatment. Your caplain has robbed us of a large sum of money, 
and now turns us adrift, so as V(i ciim'^tV ^^ vs \^>^^ ^^s\«^% 
ravages ^ who maj kiU us i[ninediaU\^. V ^^^^.t^v^^^^^"^^ 
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you permit this cruelty and injustice? If you are English, I 
conceive you will not." 

There was some talk and expostulation with the captain of the 
brig, in consequence of what I said; but while it was going on, 
the captain's son leaned over the side, and, with his knife, cut 
the painter, or rope which held the boat, and as the tide was 
running on very strong, in less than half a minute we were a long 
way astern of the brig, and drifting fast up the river. 

We got out our oars, and attempted to pull for the brig,' for 
we knew that the seamen were taking our parts ; but it was in 
vain; the tide ran several miles an hour, and in another minute 
or two , with all our exertions , we were nearly a quarter of a mile 
astern of her, and the boat was so loaded that we hardly dared 
move lest we should upset it. We had, therefore, no option 
but to go on shore and take our chance ; but when the men were 
pulling round for the shore , on reflection I thought that we had 
better not land so soon , as the sailors had told us that they had 
seen the Indians in their canoes. I therefore recommended that 
we should allow the boat to drift up the river with the tide, and 
then drift down again when the tide turned, remaining in the 
middle of the stream till it was dark, when we would land and make 
our way into the woods. My advice was followed ; we sat still in 
the boat, just keeping her head to the stream with the oars, and, 
being without our shirts, the sun scorching and blistering our 
backs, till past noon, during which time we must have drifted 
nearly twenty miles up the river, which was as broad as the arm 
of a sea at the entrance; then the tide turned, and we drifted 
back again till it was dusk, when it was again slack water. All 
this while we kept a sharp look-out to see if we could perceive 
any Indians, but not one was to be seen. I now proposed that 
we should take our oars and pull out of the river, as if we had 
only gone up on a survey, for the brig had got under weigh, and 
had anchored, for want of wind, about four miles off, and the 
Indians, if there were any, would suppose that we were return- 
ing to the ship. We did so, and pulled till it was dark, and 
were within two miles of the bx\%, ^hwe the flood-tide again 
made strong y when we turned \\i^\iQ^V's\kft^^\SL^>k:tkfc\vs«, «kA 
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pnlkd with the oar^ ti^ get up as far as we could before Tt^e Iflndcd. 
This we did, suffering much from hunjjer and thirst, tis well as 
being confined so long in onn po^iilion. As my knee i^as quite 
well, I now look olT the baoikgf^j and hunpf my dianionil round 
mj- neck as hi'f<tre, I could not help feeling a satisfaction , wtien 
I thought th.ll the thief of a captain lillle imagined what a itiioe of 
wealth he was hising when he turB«;d tne Jidrift* It was about 
midnight when the tide ceased to tlo^', and we then agreed to 
land, and the question iheo was, whether we should separate or 
keep together. Mier some discussion » we agreed to separate in 
iwos , and ihc Portuguese captain and I agreed to keep each other 
company* We first pushed the huai into the stream , that she 
might drift away, and then « shaking eAch other hy ihe hand and 
bidding adieu, we all started In different directions. For some 
time the captain and I threaded the woods in silence, when we 
were stopped by a stream of deep water, with such high banks, 
that in the dark we did nol know how to cross it* Wc talked by 
the side of it for sometime to discover a passage, and in so doing, 
we at last found ourselvus again on the banks of the river, and 
our boat lying dose to us, having grounded not far from where 
we had shoved her otT. We tasted the water in the creek, and 
found it quite fresh: we had several times tried it on the river, 
and found It quite salt from the tide running in* We drank 
plentifully, and sat down to recover ourselves, for although we 
had not walked more than half ati hour, the pushing through ihe 
brushwood was very fatiguing. 

'^I think ^" said I^ ^Mhat this boat will certJiinly betray U9, 
and would it not he better to take possession of it again? It will 
hold two comfortably^ and I think we shall get on as well, if not 
better, ioaboatihau in the woods without compass and without 
guide/' 

"I agree with you," said the captain; **but what ahall we 
do?" 

"Let us retrace our steps ^ Icl us pull again, with the ebb- 
tide, for the inouth of the river, aud ihe a caa^t it ^Vit\%%^«i^^v ^^ 
m&f arrive at ^ome seltleuicQti i[ yi^ de «iqV fiU^^M^^^^V 
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<'I agree nith you/' he said, '<lt will be the bcsl plan ; we 
must conceal ourselves ia the day, and coast along at night." 

We waded into the river, got into the boat, and again palled 
out. The boat being light, now pulled well, and we made good 
speed ; and at daylight we were clear of the river, and close to a 
small island near the mouth of it. Upon this, we agreed to land, 
to try if we could procure food, for we were much exhausted , and 
also to conceal ourselves from the natives. We ran our little 
boat on shore, and concealed her among some bashes whieh 
grew down at the water's edge. We looked well round, but 
could see nothing, and we then walked out in search of food ; we 
found some wild plums, wliich we eagerly devoured; and going 
down again to the beach, where there were some rocks, we found 
shell-fish, of which we broke the shells between two stones , and 
made a meal of. After our hunger was satisfied , we lay down 
under the shelter of the boat, and fell fast asleep. We were so 
tired that we did not wake up till it was nearly dark, when we 
agreed to start again , and pull along the coast to the northward. 
We were just launching our boat, when we perceived a canoe 
about three miles off, steering for the mouth of the river to the 
island. This stopped us, and we remained in our hiding-place. 
The canoe approached, steering directly for the spot where we 
lay concealed, and we imagined that they had discovered us. 
Such, however, proved not to be the case, for they ran on shore 
about fifty yards from us, and hauling up the canoe, they got out 
and walked away on land. There were four men , but it was now 
too dark to distinguish any more. We remained quiet for a 
quarter of an hour, when I proposed that we should embark. 

<<Have you ever managed a canoe?" said the Portuguese cap- 
tain to me. 

"I have been in one in Africa very often," I said, ^< but they 
are dug-outs, as we call them." 

<<go have I, and I do not think there is so much difference 
between them and these canoes. Can you paddle ? " 

"Yes," I replied. 

"So can I," he said. "Now observe, the best thing we can 
do 18 to take possession of Uial e«xio^\ ^\x^^^\i'«^^^(^%^\^^ 
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belter^ for onr boat will always attrael notice, wfacreasa cflnoe 
will not; besides » i I will prev^Dl these Indiaas, iftiicy are come 
Ui look for U3 , which I suspect they havcj from following us/' 

"I think you arc right," I said; "but how shall wfs ma- 
nage?"* 

" In this way. You shall shoTC off our boat and walk by its 
side^ draggiag it up to where the canoe lUs\ I will go to the 
canoe , launch It , and then we will make off with both till we are 
loo far out to be taken- then, when we have got into the canoe, 
we will turn our boat adrift." 

I agreed to the proposals. We launched oar boat very quietly, 
and I talked in the water up to mj knees, drawing it after me 
till I arrived opposite to the canoe. The Portuguese crept on bis 
bands and knees till he had gained the canoe, pushed her off, an^lB 
joined nie* We made her fast to the low-rope of oar own boat j 
then got into the boai, and pulled away from the island. 

We had not gained more than a hundred yards, when the 
whiz of an arrow met our ears. The Indians had discovered us, 
it was evident. Two or three more arrows came ffylngby us, but 
wo had now j^ot well out, and they f€ll harmless. We continued 
to pull till we were half a mile from the island , and then we kid 
on our oars. The slars shone bright ; there was a young moon, 
so as (0 enahle us to see pretty well. We found the paddles of 
the canoe lying on the cross-pieces. We had nothing to take 
from the boat but our tow-rope and the two small oars; these we 
put into the canoe, and then getting in ourselves, we let the boat 
go adrift. We put her head to the northward, between the island 
and the main, and paddled away as fast as we could. 

The captain was a much better hand than I was, and he there- 
fore took the tifftcf of steersmatt- The water was as smoolh as 
glas5, and we made rapid progress, and did not discontinue i>ur 
eicrlions, eicept now and then resting for a few moments, till 
the morning dawned, ^hen wc could hardly distinguish the is- 
land we had left, and found ourselves about five miles from the 
mainland. We had now time to eiamlne the contents of the 
canoe, and had much reason to be graVif\ti^\V^*i^^ 'Bt^v^\'KOCvK&> 
iihMd ihree bestr-^skms hi the bolHym, s»tNtt?t\ ^^^it^^^ ^'^^^'^^^ 
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cooked and uncooked, two calabashes full of ^ratpr, bows and 
arrows, three spears, a tomahawk, three lishing^lines and hooks, 
and some little gourds full of black, white, and red paint; and 
what we prized more than all, some flints and a large msty nail, 
with rotten wood to sene as tinder. 

'»'We are fortunate," said the captain ; <^ now, before we pull 
in for the shore we must paint ourselves like Indians ; at all 
events, you must black yourself, as you have no shirt, and I 
must do the same, although I do not require it so much as you 
do." 

^'Let us have something to eat and drink first," replied I, 
"and we will proceed to our toilet afterwards." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

My advcolures wilb the Indians, \iritti what happened to the Portuguese 
Captain, my compabion. 

Haying eaten some venison, and drunk out of the calabash, 
the. captain painted me black, with here and there a line of red 
and white on the face and shoulders. I performed the same duty 
towards him, and we then resumed our paddle&, and pushed in 
a slanting direction for the shore. The tide now ran down against 
us, and we could hardly stem it, and finding ourselves opposite a 
beach clear of trees for a quarter of a mile, we agreed to ran on 
shore to look for a large stone. We soon found one which 
answered our purpose , and paddling off again to three or four 
hundred yards, we made the stone fast to the bow-rope of our 
boat, and anchored the canoe with it. Having succeeded in this, 
we got out the fishing-lines, and with a piece of raw meat as a 
bait, we soon had several fish in the canoe; after which we pot 
on no more baits, but pretended to fish till the tide slacked, when 
w e lifted our anchor and recommenced our paddling to the north- 
ward. 

At night we landed on a rock, close to the beach, having well 
reboDDoitred before it was dark Vo s^t \1 \Vi^t^ \i^t^ aii\ canoes or 
Jadians to he seen on the sborc-, an^ Vfe^xx^ "v^ t^^>AnLX«.^Vst.^j!<^ 
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days, duriog which we passed ihe mouths of one or two fhers, 
and had gained J as we suppoeedt mor^! ihiin 150 miles along the 
coast, hut how imich to the uortbTftard we couJd tiol lell, as we 
followed the windings of rhe shore. We were twice obliged to 
land to ohlain water, but we fllwap did so in the daytime, having 
taken the precautLon to black the whok of our bodies and take off 
our trowsers before w« landed. Our deer's flesh ^'as all gonf , 
and we conlinued to live on fish, cooking as much as we conid at 
one lime, The collecting fire-Tvood was the great risk which we 
ran ; for w^e were then obliged to land where there was w ood. It 
was on the siuh dtty that we were first in dsmgcr. As we rouuded 
a point, we fell in viilh another canoe with sii or seven people in 
it. Thejf were not more than 3UU jftnis off when we first saw 
them. The Indians stood up in Ihe canoe, looked at us very 
earnesllj', and then perceiving thai we were notof ihcir irihe, 1 
presume, pulled towards us. We immediately turned aud pulled 
away* They had heen Hshing, and two of them were pulling up 
the lines, while the others paddled^ which gave us a little ad- 
vantage ; hut they had three paddles and we had only two. They 
shouted aud paddled with all ihcir might, hut they goiued little^ 
as they were seven in the eauoe, five men and twowooien, and 
deep in consequence. As they gained slowly upon us, notwith- 
standing all our eiertions, Ihe Pprtuguese snid to me, "They 
have no weapons in the boat, I should think; if they had* they 
would use them , for we arc within bow-shot. Can you U3*e a how 
and arrow ?*' 

**1 could once/* replied I, "use it very fairly,'* for when! 
was captive witbWhyna, she would often praelise the how and 
arrow wilh me , and J hecame somewhat expert before I Mt her, 

**Wen, tiien," said he, *Het me paddle on, and do you put 
an arrow In the bow and threaten them , at all e^ enls*'* 

I did so, and stood up, taking aim as if about to shoot, at 
Jfhich they ceased paddling , and after talking a Utile they turned 
the head of their canoe round, and made for the shore. We 
proeeeded , as may be imagined, w ilh all diligence. I laid dow n 
my bow aud arrows and resumed my paddle , and in an hour wc 
eouJd D& hiigtr see our lale pursuitts. >X^ t^vsiXvxViit^ ViVL\s^^^^> 
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and for three days met with no farther adventures, when about 
noon, on the fourth day, the sky became overcast, and there was 
every prospect of rough weather. Before night the wind and sea 
rose, and it was no longer possible for us to keep along the coast, 
which already was covered with breakers. 

We had, therefore, no remedy but to make for the shore and 
haul up the canoe, for we could not perceive any inlet which 
might shelter us. It was quite dark when we dashed the canoe 
through the breakers and landed. We hauled her up some 
distance, as there was every appearance of worse weather, and 
sheltered ourselves under the lee of a high rock. The wind now 
blew fiercely, and rain descended in torrents. We tried to light 
a fire to warm ourselves, but could not succeed, so we lay down 
on one bear- skin, and covered ourselves with the others, 
waiting impatiently for daylight. When the day dawned, the 
weather was worse than ever. We now looked out for a better 
place of concealment for ourselves and our canoe, and found one 
at about fifty yards' distance : between two high rocks there was a 
narrow cleft or passage, which was large enough for us and for 
the canoe, and this hid us both from the storm and from the sea. 
Into this cleft we hauled ouv canoe and withdrew ourselves, 
making a meal off some fish we roasted on the embers. We 
remained there for two days, when the weather moderated, but 
the sea was still too rough for us to launch the canoe ; so we 
decided upon remaining one day more, although our provisions 
were all gone and our calabashes quite empty. On the third day, 
to our great surprise and alarm, we heard the report of a musket 
not far from us. From this we knew that we could not be very 
far from the English settlements, for it was only the Indians near 
to the settlements who had obtained muskets. But whether it 
was an Indian or a white man who fired we could not, of course, 
tell. I recollected that, in the last advices we had had from 
James Town, our factors had stated that there was a cruel war 
carried on between the Indians and the settlers, and that the In- 
dians had ravaged the plantations ; but that was two years agu, and 
bow )t wight be now it was impossible to tell. A second report 
of it musket stiW nearer induced m^ \o wt^v «\^'s^%M^'^ ^\^^^\ 



ihfi rock, and look out to see if Any one was near. To my grcul 
nlflrm^ I perceived live Indiana wirh muskt^ts not & liUDdrcd yards 
iif^. I drew hack, fis I hoped, unperci^ived, hut the eye of an 
Indiaa waB loi> keen* Tbey had discovered me ; aad ^rhilst I was 
relating to Ihe PortUf^uvse captam what I had seen, ihey were 
suddenly upon us* We had no lime to make resisiauce, even if 
we were inclined so to do, we therefore sal still. They came up 
and looked at U3* The wel had washed ofF a great porlioo of Ihe 
paifU upon my hjiek and shoulders. One of ihe Indians touched 
me on the shoulder, and said, '*Ugh! — white roan paint like 
Indian." They then eiamined the canoe and its conttjnls » »nd 
having spoken a few words lo each other, apparently relating to 
the canoe ^ Ihey put a thong of leather round eaf^h of our arms, 
and, making a motion for us to follow them, they led Ui away. 

"We He done our best, and eon id do no more,'* said Ihe 
Portuguese ; "I feel that it 's all over with me now, and I shall 
soon sleep in the bosom of Jesus/' 

My heart was too full lo make any reply. The iDdlans led od, 
and I followed in sileueei 

We passed through the woods , ifthich appeared lo he inter- 
minable, till the night closed in, and then the Indians halted, 
and while one remained its guard oyer us, the others collected 
wood for a fire. They hnd some provisions » but offered none lo 
us* After an hour ihey Uy down to sleep round the fire j placing 
me and ihc Portuguese captain ot\t to the fire, and lying outside 
of us. They were soon fast asleep, or appeared lo be, when I 
said lo the captain, "Have you pur knife? for if ihey rt^niafn 
asleep, let us wait an hour or sOt and if you can ml the leather 
thong ^hich the fndtan holds in his hand^ and then v^alch your 
^opportanlly, 1 will do the same, and i^e tnay es^^ape/* 

*l have my knife, but my Indian is not asleep /' replied he ; 
l«*l will waitiiH he is/* 

** What signal shall we make if we snceeedl*' said L 

*♦ Whmi you are ready, lift your arm up, I shall understand, 
Lind if 1 am ready, I will do the same. Agreed; and now lei 
I us he quiet, for depend upon it our coave^SJiLiftn b.ti'a t<iias^A 
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We thea composed ourselves, as If to sleep, and remained 
in that way for more than an hour, by which time we were con- 
vinced that our captors were slumbering. I Ui.en drew out my 
knife, for the Indians had not attempted to rifle us, and cat the 
thong which was round my arm, without awaking the Indian who 
had the other end in his hand. I remained quiet for a qCiarter of 
an hour, when the Portuguese lifted up his arm as a signal that 
he was free. I listened attentively, and being certain that the 
Indians were asleep, I lifted up my arm also. 

The Portuguese then rose up carefully, and without noise, 
stepping past the bodies of the Indians, till he was clear of th« 
circle. I did the same, and pointed to the muskets, "whichlay 
on the grass by the Indians. He took one up and I another, and 
we retr£ated to a short distance. 

"We must have the other muskets,*' said I; "stay where 
you are." 

I advanced cautiously and took up the other three inuskets, 
and was retreating with them, when one of the Indians turned 
round as if awaking. I ran past the Portuguese, and making a 
sign for him to follow me, we retreated a few yards into the wood, 
where we could watch the Indians without being seen ourselves. 
The Portuguese motioned to be off, but I detained him, and I 
was right. The Indian roused up and sat upon his haunches ; 
perceiving that we had escaped , he waked up the others. They 
started on their feet, and looking round, found that the maskets 
were all gone ; and then they held a consultation. At last they 
appeared to have made up their minds to follow, and, if possible, 
recapture us, for they went back in the direction of the sea. 

"Now, then, we must hide three of the muskets," said I, 
In a whisper, "and keep the others to defend ourselves." 

We examined and found that they were all loaded, and the 
Portuguese then said to me, "There are five of them. If they 
meet with us, and we discharge two muskets and we do not kill, 
we shall be at their mercy. If we do kill , still there will be three 
kgainst two ; we had better carry all the muskets. Do you take 
wo, and I wiii take three." 
As I thought iie was right, 1 consetiV^^ , wx^^^ii^^ '^^xsx^^ 
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mme palh toin arils itie sea whlek the Indiuns had done before u« 
w pursail of us. We walked fast, as we koew the iDdiaos would 
■d the Sftaie^ and they had the &iart of us, £q that we were not 
■kelj 10 eome up wtth tliem^ ft was severe wurk, but we did not 
■leken our pace, and before dawa the sea was quite visible 
trough the branches of ihe trees j for we had arrived at ihe otu- 
skirls oHhe wood* 

As soon as wc had gained the heachj which was 500 yards 
wide* we looked round to sec if we could perceive the Indians, 
¥ut wc could ohservc uobody* 

_ 'fLet us^ while it is yet dark, p rtitind so as to get on the 
opposite side of the rocks where we were concealed/' said the 
Portuguese* "If they are there, we shall take them by sur- 
Mse." 

Keeping just within the wood, we walked half a mile to the 
stiuihward, and then emerged just as ihc day was breakings and 
made for the rocks. As soon as we arrived j we eiajMiued very 
cauiiiiusly before we entered the eleftj but there was uobody 
there, and the cauue was safe, 

* 'They are Qot here," said I j «* where cau ihey be?" 
*^They cannot be far offj" said the Portuguese; "I suspect 
hey are hidden suuiewherey aud intend ti> surprise us while we 
^c iauuchtng our canoe, and when our muskets will be out of 
(ur hands/' 

'* 1 agree wlih you ; let us now wail at some little distance 
oni the rocks till broad dayiii^htj we shall then be secure from 
urprise/' 

We did S0| and when the sun rose we looked well round, but 
ould sec nobody. Wc entered liie cleft, aud were about to lay 
}own the muskets, and lay hold (if Ihe Canoe, wht<n I perceived 
^small piece of rock to drop down. This caused me immediately 
t suspect the truth, and I cried to the Portuguese to come back 
Ifith mc> Jle did so^ and I told him that I \\n& cerLain that it^e 
adianshad climbed the rock, and were lyin^ down on the lop oJ 
It, ready to pounee upon us. 

*Dcptad upon It, thej mus\ bft v\i^t^/ %i\^Vt^ ^s^-^ac.v 



mentioned the falling piece of rock ; ^Met as walk rovnd and see 
if we can discover thera." 

We did so , but they were too well concealed. 

"But what must be done now?" said he. "It is useless our 
attempting to clamber to the, top of the rock, for no one could do 
it with a musket in his hand/' 

'*No/' replied I, "that is pertain ; and if we attempt to bring 
the canoe out of the cleft, they may drop down upon us/' 

"I think," said he, "that if we were to go in and take the 
tow-rope in our hands, which is several yards long, we might 
haul out the canoe by it, and when once it is clear of the cleft 
they cannot move without our seeing them." 

"We will try, at all events," replied I. "Do you stay on 
the watch while I get hold of the tow-rope and bring it out." 

The Indians did not eipect this manoeuvre, it was clear. Still 
keeping the muskets in our possession , the butts on the sand, 
and the muzzles resting on our shoulders, we laid hold of the 
tow-rope, and by great exertion hauled the canoe several yards 
away from between the two rocks.. We then paused for breath 
after a minute or two, with our eyes fixed upon the top of the rock 
to see if they moved , and then we hauled it at least a hundred ^ 
yards further off, when for the first time I perceived that the bow 
and arrows were not in the canoe, and that they must have been 
taken by the Indians. 

"Then we must haul again," said the Portuguese, when I 
stated this to him , " till we are out of bow-shot. Let us put the 
muskets into the canoe, and drag it as fast as we can." 

We did so, and gained another hundred yards before we 
stopped, when an arrow was discharged from the summit of the 
rock , and buried itself in the sand close to my feet. 

"Haul again," said the Portuguese, "we are not out of shot 
yet." 

• Again we exerted ourselves, and gained another hundred 

yards, during which two more arrows were discharged, and one 

of item went through the \e5v atmol xn^ «;^itwt^^^\ W\.%.%\ti9fas 

through the fleshy part, andd\A tkoV. IwxOa. ^^ >4 wv'i ^ \v ^\\ tw-^sx 
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disable him<^ A third arrow was scat after us , but did aot reach 
is^ and we knew ibal we were out of distance, 

"€ui the shaft oX tlie arrow, and draw il ibrough ibearm/' 
id the Portuguese. 

**N'ol now," said I; "ihey wiil perceive me doing so, and 
iill tbiitk that ^ou are disabled > That may induce theiu to rush 
upon Ub^ Ibiukiog they have only one man io deal wiLb." 

**Wellj il'a no great matter/' replied he; **we must now 
drag our canoe down to the water and launch her, if ibey will let 
us * We ha ve outw i itc d tb e m s o f o r/* 

We now turned tbe head of the canoe towards the sea, and 
slowly dragged ber down; our eyes, as may he supposed , con- 
stantly kept upon the rock, to see if the Indians would move, but 
they did riot. They perhaps fell that they had nu cbance with us^ 
having all the Ore-arms and an open heacb in our favour. We 
launched our canoe without further interruption on their part, 
and in a few minutes^ takinf care to he out uf arrow di^tauce, we 
passed ibe rock with our head to ibe northward. When about 
two miles oGT^ we perceived the Indians to descend from the rock 
and walk away into the woods* 

*'^ Let us praise God fur this miraculous escape /' said I to the 
Portuguese . 

*'Ido; and the holy patron saint who has preserved me/' 
replied the Portuguese captain; '''but I am still heavy at heart* 
I feel titat we have escaped only to come into more strange and 
fresh calamity, I shall never get back to Lisbon , that I feel con- 
vinced of/' 

■ 1 tried all I could to encourage hjm, but it was of no avail, 
^Be told me that the presentiment was too'Strtiuif ^ and could not 
he overcome by any argument' Indeed he appeared to have 
allowed the idea so to have taken possession of his mind , that his 
reason became enervated; and having beard bow the Indians 
burnt their prisoners, he tatked about martynloui at the stake, 
and rising up to Heaven in great glory, there to be received by the 
whole body of saints and lepons of angels. 

*' What is the use of our ihus labouring at ibd ysiddU/t" ^a\4. 
ke; ''why aoi al once let us ^o ^s\iGte avi4i?tt^v\*,^^^^^smT^vK 
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martyrdom? I am ready; for I long for the hour, and shall re- 
joice." 

I said all I could to keep him quiet, but it was useless, and 
such was his insanity, that he gradually neared the shore by 
steering against me with his paddle, so that I could not preTent 
It. I had drawn the shaft of the arrow through his arm, and he 
appeared to feel no pain. I expostulated with him at his keeping 
the canoe so near to the shore, but he smiled and gave no reply. 

We had the stream against us, and made but little way, and 
it vexed me very much to hear him talk so loud as he did , as the 
Indians must have heard him , and I thought would follow us 
along the coast; but he ransacked the whole book of martyrs, 
telling me how one had his body sawn in two, another was 
pinched to death; this one burnt, that tortured ; every variety of 
death he entered upon during the whole of that day without 
ceasing. 

I ascribed much of this to the pain arising from the wounded 
arm, notwithstanding which he paddled with as much^igour as 
ever. As the night came on , I entreated him to hold his tongue, 
but it was in vain , and I felt assured that his reason was quite 
gone. He continued to talk loud and rave without intermission, 
and I now considered our fate as sealed. We had no water in the 
boat or provisions of any kind, and I proposed that we should 
heave-to and catch some fish, telling him that if he talked we 
should scare them away. 

This made him quiet for a time, but as soon as we had hooked 
four or five fish, he again commenced his history of the glorious 
martyrs. I prayed him to be silent, for a short time at least, 
and he was so for about four or five minutes , when he would 
break out into some ejaculation y which I immediately stopped. 
At last he could talk no more for want of water; his lips were 
glued together, and so were mine. Nevertheless, I continued 
paddling for two hours more, when I found by the canoe ground- 
ing that he had steered her on the beach. There was no help for 
it. We landed and went in search of water, which we found 
about ball of a mile from whwe owx c^\iQ^ ^%s. V^^wihed. 

We drank heartily, GWedVl;!^ ^\«jQ^%\i, wi^ ^'«'ii^%x^w:^\xi% 
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to the canoe 9 vhen he again commenced talking as loud as ever. 
I was in great anger » but I put my hand before his mouthy be- 
seeching him in a whisper to be quiet. As we were doing this, 
we were suddenly sprung upon and seized by several Indians, 
and in a minute were bound hands and feet. 

"I knew it," cried the Portuguese; "I knew it would be so. 
Well, I am prepared ; are not you, my good friend?" 

I made no reply. I felt that in his madness he had sacrificed 
his own life and mine also ; but it was the will of Heaven. The 
Indians left two to guard us, and went down to the canoe, re- 
turning with their muskets. I soon perceived that they were the 
same whom we had escaped from the night before, and the one 
who had spoken a little English when we were first captured now 
came to me and said, 1' White man paint like Indian, steal 
gun — ugh." 

When the Indians had returned from the canoe, our feet were 
unbound, and we were again led away by the leather thong which 
was fast to our arms. The Portuguese now began to find his 
tongue again, and talked incessantly, the Indians not checking 
him; from which it was evident that they were on their own 
domains. After four hours' walking they kindled a fire, and 
went to repose as before ; but this time they took our knives from 
us, and bound our legs so tight that they gave us much pain. 
I did not expostulate , as I knew it was useless. My companion, 
as the thong entered into his flesh, seemed pleased, saying, 
" Now my martyrdom is commencing." 

''Alas! poor man; but I will not anticipate. We traveil^ 
three days, during which we were supplied with a small portion 
of parched Indian corn every day, just sufficient for our suste- 
nance, and no more. On the fourth morning the Indians, after 
an hour's travelling, set up some shrill and barbarous cries, 
which I afterwards discovered was their warhoop. These cries 
were replied to by others at a distance, andin about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards we found ourselves close to a number of 
wigwams, as they are termed (the Indian houses), and soon sur- 
rounded by a large party of men , women\ and chRdrea ^ ^K<i 
^ree/&</ 05 w2(J!i(aaiitd and menaces, r 
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We were led into a larger wigwam than the others , -where we 
found several Indians of grave aspect assembled, and a man ^o 
coald speak English was ordered In as interpreter. He asked as 
where we came from in the canoe; I replied , that we came from 
the south, but we had been wrecked in a big ship, and bad taken 
the canoe, which we found on the beach. They asked no more 
questions. We were led out, and, in about an hour afterwards 
the Indian who had spoken English to us when we were captured, 
came up with two others and painted us black, saying, '^The 
white man like paint. Black paint good." 

I did not know till afterwards that this painting black iras a 
sign that we were condemned to death, but so it was. They took 
off our trowsers, the only garments we had on, and left us naked. 
To my surprise, they did not take the diamond which was sewed 
up in leather from off my neck ; but as I learnt subsequently, the 
Indians are much given to conjurors and charms, wearing many 
round their own necks and about their persons , and they respect 
the charms that their enemies wear, indeed are afraid of them, 
lest they should be harmed by having them in their possession. 
We remained in a wigwam during that day, with guards oyer us. 
The following day we were led out and cast loose , and we found 
all the Indians, women and children, ranged in two lines, each 
holding in their hands a club or stick, or rod of some descrip- 
tion or another. 

We were led to the end of the row, and looked about us in 
amazement. They made signs to us which we did not understand, 
and while we were remaining in doubt as to what was to be our 
fate , an old woman , who had been menacing and grinning at me 
for some time , and who was the most hideous animal that I ever 
beheld in the shape of a woman, thrust a straw into my eye, 
giving me most excruciating agony. I was so carried away by 
rage and pain , that I saluted her with a kick in the stomach, 
which laid her doubled up on the ground, expecting to be scalped 
for so doing the next moment. On the contrary, the Indians 
laughed, while some of the other women dragged her away. 
At last the interpreter came , wi^lx<iTS!L\i\to.^^Vi^TcA.\Sa3A^^ 
/r/idro run the gauntlet, andlYial, «L^?,QOTiis'«^%Tk\\i'^^^^\w|^ 
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lodge where we had been examined hj Ihe old liidiaQS on llie day 
pre\loas^ vo were suhy and thai we must run for that as fast as 
we could* The Portuguese J who was still as road as ever, was 
then pushed on ; lie would not run, but walked, glorying in the 
blowSj which showtred down upon him like hail; and, more- 
over > he prevented mc from runniog for some time, till I got past 
him. I had been cruelly punished , and was mad with pain, 
when r perceived a tall * gaunt Indian waiting for me wiih a heavy 
club. Carele ss of J i f e o r c onsc q uenc e s ^ I rushe d pa si hi ra , and 
as I passed 1 threw oul ray hst with such inopetms, that* hitting 
bim under the right ear, he fell seo&eless j and it appeafs that be 
never rose again ^ for the blowkilti^d him; after which I at last 
gained the council-house , and was sooti afterwards followed by 
my companion^ who was sLreaming with blood. We were then 
led away, and tied by our necks to two stakes about twenty yards 
apart J aad there we remained hr the nigbtr 

The Portuguese passed the night in singing i J passed it Id 
silence and prayer. I felt convinced that we were to die 3 fiod I 
feafed that it would be by fire or torture , for I had heard some- , 
thing of the manners and cusloms of these Indians* I made my m 
peace with God as well as a poor sinoer could, prayed for tnercy ■ 
through Jesus Christy sighed my adieu to Amy, and made up my 
mind to die. 

Early the ne^t morning the Indians bronghl firewood , and 

placed it in bundles round the stakes, at a distaaee of about 
fourteen yards from the centre* They then went to the Portu- 
guese, tied his hands behind bim^, and eichaoged the rope by 
which he had been fastened for a much stronger one , one end of 
which they fasteaed to his wrists behind him, and the other to 
the stake* As they left me as I was before , it was plain thai the 
Portuguese was to suffer Hrst. They then set lire to the piles of 
wood which were rouud the stake j which were too far from bim 
to burn htm^ and I eonld not imagine what they intended to do^ 
but you may conceive that 1 was in a state of awful suspense and 
aniiety, as I was well convinced thai his taV^i ^ Wvt^itt W m\'^v 
be, woald be my wn * 
T4m i^tifattifr*g~Mttm. \^ 
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During these appalling preparatioDS, IhePortuguese appeared 
as if he really enjoyed the scene. 

**Now, my good friend/' said he to me, *^you shall see how 
I can suffer for the true faith. Even a heretic like yoa shall be 
converted bj my eiample, and I shall ascend to Heaven with you 
in my arms. Come on, ye fiends; come on, ye heathens, and 
see how a Christian can suffer." 

Much as I felt for him and for myself, I could not lament that 
his reason had left him, as I thought his sufferings would be 
less ', but his exclamations were soon drowned by a loud yell from 
the Indians, who all rushed upon my unfortunate compaoion. 

For a moment or two they were crowded so thick round him 
that I could not perceive what they were doing, but after that they 
separated, and I beheld him bleeding profusely, his ears and 
nose having been cut off, and a broken iron mmcod passed 
through both cheeks. And now a scene took place, at the re- 
membrance of which, even now, my blood curdles. Some caught 
up the burning sticks and applied them to his flesh, others stuck 
him full of small splints, the ends of which they lighted. The 
Indian warriors shot at him with muskets loaded with powder 
only, so as to burn him terribly on every part of the body. The 
women took up handfuls of lighted ashes and showered them 
down on him, so that the ground he trod upon was a mass of 
burning embers , and he walked upon fire. 

Red-hot irons were now brought forward, and his body seared 
in all parts , his tormentors seeking out where they could give 
him the most pain. At last one applied the hot iron to his eyes, 
and burnt them out. Imagine my feelings at this horrid scene — 
imagine the knowledge that this was to be also my fate in a short 
time; but, what is more strange to tell, imagine. Madam, my 
companion not only deriding his torturers, but not flinching from 
the torture ; on the contrary, praising God for his goodness in 
thus allowing him to be a martyr for the true faith, offering his 
body to their inflictions, and shouting manfully; but such was 
the behaviour of my insane friend, and this behaviour appeared 
to give great satisfaction to the lnd\Mis>. 

For nearly two hours did vUs loxVwt^ <iQ\i>:\\sa.^^ V\^\i^^'^> 
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black and bloody all oyer, and the smell of the burning flesh was 
horrible ; but by this time it appeared as if he was much ex- 
hausted, and, indeed, appeared to be almost insensible to pain. 
He walked round the stake as before upon the burning coals , but 
apptilired not to know when further torture was applied to him or 
not. He now sang hymns in Portuguese in a low voice, for he 
was much exhausted. Soon afterwards he staggered and fell 
down with his face upon the burning embers ; but even the flesh 
of his face grilling, as it were, appeared to have no effect upon 
him. An Indian then went up to him, and with his knife cut a 
circle round his head, and tore off the whole scalp, flesh and 
hair together, and when he had done this the old woman whom I 
had saluted with a kick before I ran the gauntlet, and who had 
his ears hanging on her neck to a string, lifted up a handful of 
bamiog coals, and put them upon his bleeding head. ^ 

This seemed to rouse him. He lifted up his head, but his 
features were no longer to be distinguished, as his face was burnt 
to a black coal, and he said , ''Take me, ye holy saints. Angels, 
receive me," and, to my great astonishment, he again rose on 
his legs, and tottered round and round for a few minutes. At 
last he sank down, with his back against the stake, and one of 
the Indians cleaved his brain with his tomahawk ; and thus ended 
the life and the misery of my unfortunate companion — and it was 
now my turn. 

"Well," thought I, "it is but two hours of suffering, and 
then I shall be beyond their malice. May God have mercy upon 
my soul." 

The same preparations were now made for me. I was fastened 
with the stout rope, and my arms tied behind me, the wood was 
fired, and one of the chiefs was haranguing the Indians. He 
finished , the low yell was given^ when the old woman whom I had 
before mentioned ran up to me, and saying something which I 
could not understand, put her hand upon me. 

When she did this the other Indians, who were about to rush 
on me , drew back with signs of disappointment on many of th^ir 
wild countenances. The chiefs then -s^eiAuiVi^^ ^xwiK^-^^^^sR.-* 
leafing me tied where I was, aoadWe^oo^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^''*^'* 
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the mass of Indians standing about as if waiting the decision of 
the chiefs. After a time three Indians, one of whom was the 
interpreter, came up to me, and, lucking aside the burniog 
poles, cast me loose. 

I asked the interpreter what he was about to do. He reptied, 
"You kill Indian here (pointing to his own ear), you kill 
him dead. Squaw lose husband — want another — take you — 
stead of him." 

They led me to the council-house before the chiefs. The old 
woman whom I had kicked was there. It was her husband that 
I had killed by the blow behind the ear, and she had claimed me 
in his stead, and, according to the custom of the country, her 
claim was allowed, and I was made over to her, and received into 
the tribe. Strange custom for a woman to marry the murderer of 
her hu^and, but still such it was, and thus did I find myself 
freed from the stake when I least expected it. The principal chief 
made me a speech, which was interpreted, in which he told me • 
that I was now the husband of Manou, and was one of their own 
tribe ; that I must be strong in war, and must hunt and procure 
venison for my family. 

They then washed off the black paint, and after a fevrmore 
speeches and ceremonies, I was handed over to the hideous old 
hag, whose neck was still decorated with the two ears of my com- 
panion. To say that I would have preferred the torture would be 
saying too much, but that I loathed the creature to excess was 
certain. However, I said nothing, but allowed her to take me 
by the hand and lead me to her wigwam. As soon as we were iB 
she brought me some venison, which I ate greedily, for I had 
had nothing for thirty-six hours. She then offered me the leg- 
gings, as they call them, which the Indians wear, and the other 
portions of the Indian dress, which probably belonged to her late 
husband. I put them on , as I was glad to cover my nakedness, 
and, worn out with walking and exertion , I first thanked God for 
my miraculous preservation, and then lay down and felllDtoa 
deep sleep. 

It was not until the next da'j v\i«l\\ ^'^Oba.^ wA\^^\!w'^'«^wcd 
ihe old woman rubbing oil w^ot^ v\i^ ^w\j t\sxs. m^^ti\^iss\-H^&as8^ 
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and shoulders by the leather thongs. She again set meat before 
me, and I ate heartily, but I looked upon her ^ith abhorrence, 
and when she attempted to fondle me, I turned away and spit with 
disgust, at which she retired, grumbling. I now had leisure to 
reflect. I passed oyer with a shudder the scenes that had passed, . 
and again returned thanks to God for my deliverance. I called to 
mind how often I had been preserved and delivered. From my 
bondage in Africa, from my imprisonment in the Tower, from 
my hopeless slavery in the mines, from our wreck on the island, 
and now, after passing through such dangers, from an almost 
certain cruel death by torture. Truly did I feel how grateful I 
ought to be for that Providence which had so often preserved me, 
and that my only reliance in future must be in its gracious pro- 
tection. 

But here I was, married to a woman I detested, and living 
with barbarians ; and I said to myself, '^That kind Heaven which 
has already done so much for me will, in its own good time, also 
release me from this thraldom. In the meanwhile let me not 
murmur, but be thankful. My squaw, as they call their wives 
among the Indians , now came up to me and offered to paint me, 
and I thought it advisable that she should, as I felt thatthe sooner 
I conformed myself to their customs the more chance I had 
of making my escape , which I was resolved to do the first oppor- 
tunity. 

As soon as she had completed my toilet I walked out of the 
wigwam, that I might look about me and be seen. The Indians, 
who were sauntering about, met me with a friendly ^^Ugh," 
which appeared a favourite monosyllable with them. At last I 
met with the interpreter, and began to converse with him. I 
asked what nation I was now belonging to, and he said the Mas- 
sowomicks. I asked how large their country was, and he told 
me much which I could not understand, except that it appeared 
to me a very powerful nation. 

I was very careful of mentioning the English , or any thing 
about their settlement, although I was anxious to know where it 
was; but I asked him whether they were at ^at ^^tU-li vck'^ ^^.Vsl^x 
aaUoD. He said ''No, they had been aV^w ^v\V ^N5oKt ve^^'^-* 
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bnt that they had all made peace that they might join against the 
white man, who had taken their land." 

''I am an Indian now/' said I. 

"Yes, and you will forget the white man," said he. **You 
have now red blood in your veins. You marry Indian wife, yon 
all the same as one Indian." 

I said, ^'War Indian beat his wife, suppose she talk too 
much?" 

<< Plenty talk, plenty beat," said he. . 

'< Suppose my wife talk too much and I beat her , what Indian 
people say?" 

"Say good. Suppose wife too old, you take two wife, one 
more young." 

I was very much pleased with this conversation ; not that I had 
the slightest idea of profiting by his information by taking an- 
other wife, but I felt such a disgust at my present one, and had 
already seen what a fury she could be, that I was resolved, if 
necessary, to show her that I was master, for I felt certain that 
if I did not, she would soon attempt to master me, and so it 
turned out. 

On the third day she took down a bow and arrows and made a 
sign to me to go out, and , I presumed , bring back food ; and as 
there was nothing in the house, I thought the request reasonable. 
I therefore went out of the wigwam and found that many of the 
young men were going out on a hunting-party, and that I was to 
join them. We set off and travelled for sii hours before we came 
to the hunting-ground, and as the deer passed me I thought of 
Whyna and my hunting excursions with her. I was, however, 
fortunate, and killed two deer, much to the surprise of the In- 
dians, who thought a white man could not use a bow and arrows, 
and I rose very much in their estimation in consequence. The 
deer was cut up , and we hung upon branches what we could not 
carry. 

We did not go home that night, but feasted over a large fire. 

The next morning we all carried home our loads, and mine was 

AS large as any of the others , if not larger; neither did I flag on 

tbe w^, fori was iiaturaU]{ ^et| sU^i^uA^oxi^, vEA.^»ii\i&sd^ 
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beea Innred to fatigue. When ve armed, the squa^ws and men 
among the others were despatched for the remainder of the Teni- 
8on. I now went out eyery day by myself and practised with my 
bow, till I had become more expert, for I wanted practice. I 
had no musket, but I had a tomahawk and a long knife. I began 
to pick up a few wprds of the language , and by means of the in- 
terpreter I gained them very fast. Before I had been three months 
with the Indians I had acquired their confidence and respect. 
They found that I was expert, and able to gain my own livelihood, 
and I may add that before I had been three months I had also 
mastered my wife. When she found that I would not submit to 
her caresses, she was very indignant and very violent, but I im- 
mediately knocked her down, and beat her unmercifully. This 
brought her to her senses, and after that I treated her as my slave 
with great rigour, and as she was a notorious scold, the Indians 
liked me all the better for it. ^ 

You may think that this was not fair treatment towaros a 
woman who had saved my life ; but she only saved it for her own 
purposes, and would have worn my ears, as well as my compa- 
nion's, if I had not killed her husband. The fact is, I had no 
alternative ; I must have either treated her kindly and submitted 
to her nauseous endearments, or have kept her at a respectful 
distance by severity, and I hardly need say that I preferred the 
latter. So far as her choice of a husband was concerned, she 
made a bad one, for she received nothing but blows and bad 
usage. I had one day driven my wife out of the wigwam in conse- 
quence of her presuming to ^' talk too much," as the Indian said, 
when the Interpreter told me that one of the chiefs was willing 
that I should marry his daughter, polyglimy being one of their 
customs. 

I was very much annoyed at this, fori knew the young girl 
very well: she was very graceful and very pretty; and I felt that 
my fidelity to Amy would be in great danger if the marriage was 
to take place ; and if proposed , I dared not refuse so great a dis- 
tinction. 

I replied that I was fortunate, but that I feared m^ \^resenl 
wife would make her very unhappy , a^ ^^i^^wvV^^ViV^'^^'^^^ 
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woman of the wigwam , and when I was away I could not tell 
. what the old womaa might do to her, and the conversation was 
dropped. 

This little Indian had , before this, shown me as mnch fayoar 
as an Indian girl ever yentores to show, sufficient, at all erents, 
to satisfy me that I was not disagreeable to her, and what the in- 
terpreter had said made me yery uncomfortable. However, I 
consoled myself with the recollection that if I were compelled to 
marry this girl , it would be an involuntary infidelity on my part, 
and on that account might well be excused ; for the hope of again 
rejoining Amy never left me at any time. 

One day I went out in search of deer, and was led away from 
my companions after a buck which I had wounded and attempted 
to overtake. They saw me in chase of my quarry, and left me in 
pursuit. I followed for several ho.urs, continually coming up 
wU^ it and as continually losing it again. At last, I heard the 
report of a musket close to where the deer was last seen by me, 
and I thought that some Indian had shot it. I walked forward, 
however, very cautiously, and perceived a white man standing 
by the animal, which lay at his feet. I started back, for I did 
not know whether I had fallen in with a friend or a foe ; but as I 
knew that he had not had time to reload his musket, I hallooed 
to him, concealing myself at the same time behind a tree. 

'<Is that you, Evans?" said the man in reply. 

*'No," said I, 'Mt is an Englishman." 

*'Well, show yourself , then," said he. 

'<I am dressed as an Indian," replied I; '< I was taken by the 
Indians." • 

''Well, come along," said the man, who was attired as a 
seafaring man. 

I came from behind the tree, and when he saw me he 
snatched up his musket. 

" Don't be afraid ," said I. 

'^Afraid!" said he; ''I should like to see what I am afraid 
o/; but / *U be OD my guard." 
''That g right," I replied. 
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I then told him that I had been taken by the Indians, and they 
saved my life because one of their women chose me as her hqs- 
bandy and that I was anxiovs to escape from them. 

''Weil/' said he, "I am on board of a schooner at anchor 
down below in the river. There are a few of us come on shore to 
get some venison , and I have lost my comrades ; but I had no 
idea that the Indians were down here so close to the English 
settlements." 

"How close are we, then?" said I; "fori know not where I 
am. This is certainly not our usual hunting-ground, for I have 
been led many miles from it, in pursuit of the animal you have 
just shot." 

"Well, I thought so; for I have been on shore here more 
than once, and I have never met with an Indian. You ask how 
far you are from the settlement; that I can hardly tell you, be- 
cause the settlers have spread out so far ; but you are about forty 
or fifty miles from James Town." 

" And what river, then , is your schooner at anchor in ? " 

"I don 't know the name," replied the man ; "I 'm not sure 
that it has a name. We come here for wood and water, because 
it is quiet, not inhabited, and no questions asked." 

"What are you, then?" inquired I. 

"Why, to tell you the truth, we are what are called 'Jolly 
Rovers ; ' and if you have a mind to come on board, we can find a 
berth for you, I dare say." 

"Many thanks," replied I; "but I am not sufficiently fond 
of the sea, and I should be of no use" (for, by his term of Jolly 
Rover, I knew that they were pirates). 

"That 's as you please ," replied he ; "no harm 's done." 

"No," replied I ; "and I thank you for your kind oflfer , but 
I cannot live long on board of a vessel. Will you now tell me 
which is the right track to the English planUtions? " 

" Why," said he , " they bear right out in that direction'; and 
I dare say, if you travel five or six leagues, you will fall aboard 
of some plantation or another — t\%Yi\. \\i ^^^ ^wX^xxV^^^-^ 
four nose, old fellow , andyoucan!V%o^tcitk%r 
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^^ManyUunkSy" Ireplied; <<aml likely to meet your com- 
paoioDS? — they mty Uke me for an Indian.'* 

<< Not in that direction/' replied he; "they were astern of me 
a long way/' 

"Farewell, then, and many thanks/' Ireplied. 

"Good-bye, old fellow; and the sooner yon rob off that 
paint, the sooner yoa '11 look like a Christian/' said the careless 
rover, as I walked away. 

"No bad advice," I thought: for I was now determined to 
make for the English seUlemente as fast as I coold, "and I wiU 
do so when I once see an English habitation, but not before; I 
may fall in with Indians yet." 

I then set off as fast as I could, and being now inured to 
running for a long time without stopping, I left the rover a long 
way behind me in a very short time. I continued my speed till it 
was dark, when I heard the barking of a dog, which I knew was 
English, for the Indian dogs do not bark. I then proceeded 
cautiously and in the direction where I heard the dog bark, and 
arrived in a quarter of an hour to a cleared ground, with a rail 
fence round it. 

"Thank God!" I cried, "that I am at last among my own 
countrymen." 

I considered, however, that it would not be prudent to show 
myself, especially in my Indian paint, at such a time of night, 
and I therefore sat down under the lee-side of a large tree, and 
remained there till morning. I then looked about for water, and 
having found a running stream, I washed off my paint, and ap- 
peared what I really was, a white man in an Indian dress. I 
then went up again to the clearing, and looked for the habitation, 
which I discovered on the top of a hill, about four hundred yards 
off. The trees were cleared away for about three hundred yards 
all round it. It was built of heavy logs, let into one another, 
with one window only, and that very small. The door was still 
shut.* I walked up to it, and tapped at the door. 

"Who 's there?" replied a hoarse voice. 

"Ao Eoglishman, and & &\.taTi^«t " 1 T^^lUd. " I have just 
escaped from the Indians." 
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^< Well^ we '11 see what you are in a very short time>" replied 
theyolce. "James, get me my gun«" 

In a miDute the door opened, and I beheld a woman more 
than six feet high, of gaunt appearance and large dimensions : I 
thought that I had never seen such a masculine creature before. 
It was her voice which I had heard. Two men were seated by 
the fireplace. 

**Who are you?" said she, with the musket ready for the 
present. 

I told her in a few words. 

" Show me the palm of your hand — turn it up at once." 

I did so, without the least idea of the reason for the demand ; 
but I afterwards discovered that it was to ascertain whether I was 
one of those who had been transported to the settlement, as they 
all had the letter R branded on them. 

^^Oh, you 're not a gaol-bird, then, I see: you may come 
in ; but you '11 give me that bow and arrows, if you please." 

"Cer^nly," replied I, "if you wish it." 

^' Wn^ there *s nothing like making sure in this world; and 
although you look a very peaceable, good-looking sort of per- 
sonage, notwithstanding your Indian set-out, still I 've known 
just as amiable people as you, in appearance, very mischievous 
at times. Now come in, and let us hear what you have to say for 
yourself. Jeykell, get some more wood." 

One man went out to obey her orders ; the other sat by the fire 
with his musket between his knees. I sat down by the fire, at the 
request of the woman, who had seated herself by the side of the 
man , and then , on her repeating her question , I gave her a nar- 
rative of my adventures , from the time that I left Rio. 

"Well," says she, "we seldom hear stories like them; it's 
all the world like a book ; and pray what 's that thing (pointing to 
the diamond in its case) you have hanging to your neck there? 
you have left that out in your history." 

"That 's a charm given me by my Indian wife, to preserve me 
from disasters from wild animals ; no panthtt) ^<i\^ ^ ^\\i^«.^^^ 
ever attack me/' 
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"Well," said she, "if so be it has that power, allleansay 
is , it 's not a bad charm to wear in these parts, for there are ani- 
mals enough in the woods in summer, and round the house all 
night in winter ; but I don't believe a bit in the charm, and that 's 
the truth ; however, if it does no good, it can't do no harm, so 
yon may keep it on, and welcome." 

"May I ask how far it is to James Town?" said I. 

"What, going to James Town already? I suppose you expect 
to be there to-night?" 

"Not exactly, my good woman," replied I. *^ I most tres- 
pass upon your kindness to give me something to eat^ for I am 
hungry." 

"(jood woman! bah! and pray how dare you call me good 
woman? Call me mistress, if you want any thing." 

"I beg your pardon," said I. "Well, then, mistress, will 
you give me something to eat?" 

^'Yes, I will. James, fetch the meal-cake and a bit of salt 
pork, and give him to eat, while I call the cows from the 
bush." ^ 

The mistress, as I shall in future call her, then putdown her 
musket and left the cabin. During her absence I entered into 
conversation with the man called James, for the other had gone 
out. To my inquiry how far it was to James Town, he replied 
that he really did not know ; that he was sent out a convict, and 
sold for ten years to the husband of the mistress, who had died 
two years ago ; that this man had a small vessel , in which he 
went to James Town by water, and that he had returned with him 
in his vessel; that the distance by water, he considered about 
one hundred and fifty miles , but by land it was not half that dis- 
tance ; that he did not know the way, nor did he believe that there 
was any road as yet made to James Town , as this plantation was 
quite by itself, and a long way from any other. He undeeftbod 
that the nearest plantation was twenty miles off, and ke knew 
there was no road to it, as no one ever went or came except by 
water. 

^^Bat," said I, *are nol l\it s^V\ws ^v^w^'^^SeL^^Vitfiitn^ 
tribes that surround Iheml** 
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'^Tes; iDd have been now for three or four years; and the 
Indians have done great mischief to the plantations , and killed a 
great many people; bat the settlers have punished them se~ 
verciy." 

<<Then how is it that this plantation^ which is so solitary, has 
not been attacked?" 

'< Because the mistress's husband was a great friend of the 
Indians , and it is said used to bring them cargoes of muskets 
and ammunition from James Town, contrary to all law and regu- 
lation. But if he was friendly with them, the mistress is not; 
for she has quarrelled with the principal chief, and I should not 
be surprised if we were attacked some day, and all scalped." 

''And what does the mistress say to that?" 

'' Oh, she don't care ; she 'd fight a hundred Indians, or white 
men either. I never saw such a creature — she 's afraid of no- 
thing." 

" Who is the other man I saw here ? " 

'' Oh , he 's another like myself. There were three of us, but 
one was drowned by falling overboard from the sloop." 

<'Well, but my good fellow, how shall I get to James 
Town?" 

'' I 'm sure I can't tell ; but my idea is that you will never get 
there unless mistress chooses." 

" Why, surely she won't detain me by force ? " 

'' Won't she? — you don't know ^r. Why, she 'd stop an 
army ," replied the man. '' I don't Sink that she will let you go 
— I don't know ; but that 's my opinion. She wants iBother 
hand." 

'' What, do you mean to say that she '11 make me work?" 

''I mean to say that, according to the laws of the settlement, 
she has a right to detain you. Any person found roving here, 
who cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, may be de- 
tained till something is heard about him ; for he may be a run- 
away convict, or a runaway apprentice, which is much the same, 
||ltrall. Now, she may say that your account of yourself is not 
talisfactory, and therefore she deUined "jo^s v&ALSiY^^^^"^^ 
watk, she woa'tglfe yoa to eat*, so Uket«iou«xt'* 
.^^■ 
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" Well, we will see if she is able." 

'^Able! if you mean strong enough, why she 'd take yon 
up with one hand ; and she is as resolute and severe as she is 
strong. I had rather have to deal with three men, and that 's 
the truth." 

**^What 's the truth, James?" cried the mistress, comiog 
in at the door. ^^ Let 's hear the truth from your lips , it will be 
something new." 

^^I said that I was sent here for finding a pocket-book, 
mistress; that 'sail." 

^^Yes; but you did not tell him where you found it — at the 
bottom of a gentleman's coat-pocket, you kdow. You can only tell 
the truth by halves yet, I see." 

Wishing to ascertain how far the man's suspicions were cor- 
rect, I said to her, 

"I have good friends in James Town: if I were once there I 
could procure money and anything else to any amount that I re- 
quired." 

"Well," says she, "you may have; but I 'm afraid that the 
post don't go out to-day. One would think, after all yt>ur wan- 
derings and difficulties, that you 'd be glad to be quiet a little, 
and remain here ; so we '11 talk about James Town some time 
about neit spring." 

"Indeed, mistress, I hope you will not detain me here. I 
can pay you handsomely, ui my arrival at James Town, for your 
kind treatment and any trouble you may take for me." 

"Pay me! what do I want with money? — there 's no shops 
here with ribbons, and calicoes, and muslins; and if there 
were, I 'm not a fine madam. Money! why I 've no ehild to 
leave what I have to — no husband to spend it for me. I have 
bags and bags of dollars, young man, which my husband 
heaped up, and they are of as much use to me as they are 
now to him." 

"I am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and more glad 
that your money is so little cared for and so little wanted ; but if 
yon do not want money, I do \^x\ much want to get back to mj 
friends, who thiok I am dead , axAm^^TKiWt m^r 
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"Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is over by this 
time, and therefore your staying here will not distress them 
more. I may as well tell you at once that you shall not go ; so 
make up your mind to be contented, and you *i\ fare none the 
worse for it." 

This was said in so decided a tone, that, bearing in mind 
what I had heard from the convict servant, I thought it advisable 
to push the question no further for the present, making up my 
mind that I would wait a short time , and then make my escape, 
if she still persisted in detaining me by force ; but this I could 
not venture upon until I was in possession of firearms , and I 
could not obtain them while she had any suspicion. I therefore 
replied — 

"Well, since you are determined I shall not go, I have no- 
thing more to say, eicept that I will wait your pleasure, and, in 
the mean time, let me make myself as useful as I can, for I 
don't want to eat the bread of idleness." 

"You 're a very sensible young man," replied she; "and 
now you shall have a shirt to put on, which will improve your ap- 
pearance a great deal." 

She then went into the inner room, which I presumed was 
her bed-room, as there were but two rooms in the cabin. As she 
went out, I could not help wondering at her. On eiamination, I 
felt assured that she was more than six feet high, and her 
shoulders as broad and her arms as nervous as a man's of 
that stature. Her chest was very expanded, but bosom she 
bad none. In fact, she was a man in woman's clothing, and I 
began to doubt her sex. Her features were not bad, had they 
been of smaller dimensions, but her nose was too large, although 
it was straight; her eyes were grand, but they were surmounted 
with such coarse eyebrows ; her mouUi was well shaped, and her 
teeth were good and regular, but it was the mouth of an ogress; 
her walk was commanding and firm ; every action denoted energy 
and muscle ; and certainly, from the conversation I have already 
made known, her mind was quite as masculine as her body — 
she was a splendid mooslyr. In & mmnie s\x^i^v.x)x^^^«> ^^^^^^^ 
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me a good check shirt and a pair of duck tro\^scrs, which I thank- 
fully accepted. 

^* I 've plenty more for those who please me/' said she, care- ' 
lessly; <<when you We put them on, come out to me, and 1 11 
show you the plantation." 

In a minute or two I joined her, and she led me round the to- 
bacco-fields, then to the maize or Indian corn grounds, pointiog 
out and explaining every thing. She also showed me the cows, 
store pigs, and poultry. Wishing to please her, I asked many 
questions, and pretended to take an interest in all I saw. This 
pleased her much, and once or twice she smiled — but such a 
smile ! After an hour's ramble we returned , and found the two 
servants very busy, one husking maize, and the other in the 
shed where the tobacco was dried. I asked some questions of 
her about the tobacco — how many casks or bales she made a 
year? She rel[)lied that she made it in bales, and sold it by 
weight. 

<<It must be heavy carriage from here to James Town?" 
said I. 

"Yes, indeed, if it went that way it never would arrive, I 
imagine," replied she; "but I have a sloop in the river below, 
which carries it r.ound." 

"When is the time it is harvested and fit to be carried 
round?" inquired I. 

"It is now turning fast," said she ; "all that you see hanging 
in the drying-sheds has been already drawn ; in three or four 
weeks it will all be housed , and then we begin to pack : in about 
two months from this the sloop will take it round." 

"But is it not very expensive keeping a sloop on porpose, 
with men to have her in charge?" inquired I, to hear what she 
would say. 

"The sloop lies at anchor, without a soul on board," said 

she. "No one ever comes up this nver. I believe Captain Smith, 

who made the settlement, did do so once. There is another river, 

about twenty miles farther down, N4Vi\c\v \& ^c<^a.&iQQallY '^^ 

qaeated bj boccaaeers , I am lo\d — \^<^«^) Wstw* \x» V« taev 
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husbAod had more to do wiUi ihtm than perhaps was good for his 
soul , but Ihis little river is oetcr fisited." 

'*Tben your servanls lake her round?** 

** Yes ; I leave oDe in charge, and lake two vjth me."' 

*fBui you have hut two/* 

**Not till you canje— one died; hut do w I have three/* *nd 
ihe smiled at me apiu. 

If I had not beeo so afraid of afTronling her, I certainly would 
have said 10 her, *^Do any thing, I beg, but smile.*" 

1 said no more on that point. She e ailed JeykcU » who was io 
the tobaceo-shed, and desired him to kHl a couple of chickenSi 
and bring them in* We then entered the cabin, and she oh* 
served — 

'''I don*t douhl but you are iired vt'iih so much fatigue; you 
look so; go and sleep on one of their beds^ you shall have one 
for yourself by nii^ht-" 

I was not sorry to do as she proposed, for I was tired out 
I lay down, and did not wake till she called me and told iM that 
dinner was ready. I was quite ready for that also, atid I sat down 
with her, but the i^o conviot servants did not. She ate in pro- 
portion to her size , and that is sayiog enough. After dinner she 
left me, and went with ber two men on her farming avoeations, 
and I was for a long while cogitating on what had passed^ I per- 
ceived that I was completely in her power, and that it was only hy 
obtaining her good-wtU that I had any chance of getting away, 
and I made up my mind lo act accordingly^ I found a comfortable 
bed, of ihc busk^ of Indian corn, prepared forrneat nlgbl, in 
an ante-room where the two servani-men slept. It was a luiury 
that I had not enjoyed for a long while. For several days I re- 
mained very quiet, and apparently very contented. My mistress 
gave me no hard work, chieOy sending me on messages or taking 
me out with her. She made the distinction between me and the 
convicts that I always took my meals with ber and they did not. 
to shorty 1 was treated as a frtc^nd and visitor more than any thing 
else^ and had I not been so an\ious about goia%iA Et^^^ssA^ 
1 e^rtainly had no reason to complam tYt^^X ol ^l eift\?;ei<vft^ ^ %^^ 
thf§^ it was evjdeni , it was not in het ^o^tt u^^i^^^^'^i ^^ ^^as^v 
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the sloop went away with the tobacco , she had no means of send- 
ing me away. One day, however, as I was walking past the 
tobacco-shed, I heard my name mentioned by the two convicts, 
and stopping, I heard James say, 

^'Depend upon it, that 's what she 's after, Jeykell; and he 
is to be our master, whether he likes it or not." 

"Well, I shouldn't wonder," replied the other; '^ she does 
make pure love to him , that 's certain." 

"Very true ; every thing 's fierce with her — even love — and 
so he '11 find it if he don't fancy her." 

"Yes, indeed: — well, I 'd rather serve another ten years 
than she should fall in love with me." 

"'And if I had my choice, whether to be her husband or to 
swing, I should take the cord in preference." 

^^Well, I pity him from my heart; for he is a good youth, 
and a fair-spoken and a handsome, too; and I 'm sure that he 
has i^idea of his unfortunate situation." 

"No idea, indeed," said I to myself, as I walked away. 
"Merciful Heaven ! is it possible ! " And when I thought over her 
conduct, and what had passed between us, I perceived not only 
that the convicts were right in their supposition, but that I had, 
by wishing to make myself agreeable to her, even assisted in 
bringing affairs to this crisis. 

That very day she had said to me : "I was very young when I 
married, only fourteen, and I lived with my husband nine years. 
He is dead more than a year now." 

When she said that, which she did at dinner, while she was 
clawing the flesh off the bone of a wild turkey, there was some- 
thing so ridiculous in that feminine confession, coming from 
such a masculine mouth , that I felt very much inclined to laugh, 
but I replied, 

"You are a young widow, and ought to think of another hus- 
band." 

Agaio, when she said, "If ever I marry again, it shall not 
Ife a man who has been buml on \\L^\i«n^* ^^ > "(v^ > \k\V^^Vvel4 
sballbe able to opeabothbaLU^ MjA^Vs^^wir 
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Jf^ rrepliedj *' You arc right ihere. I would never disgrace my- 
self by marryiDg a convict*" 

When I thought of these and many other conTCrsatlons which 
had passed hett^eea us, I had no doubt, In my o^nmlnd, bul 
thai ihe convicls were correct in their suppositions, aod I was 
disgusted at my own blindness, 

** Atall events," said I to myself, after a !on|f cogitatiaOj "if 
she wants to marry me, she must go to James Town for a parson, 
and if I onee get there , I T*iU contrive , as soon as eitra con- 
stables are sworn in, to break o AT the match/* BiU, seriously, 
I was in an awkward pMghtt There was something in that woman 
that was awful, and I could imafiue her revenge to be most 
deadly, I thought the old Indian scjuaw to be bad enough, but 
this new mistress was a thousand times worse. What a hard fate> 
I thought, was mine, that 1 shoald be thus forced to marry 
agiitnst my will, and be separated from her whom I adored, I 
was a long while Luruing over the matter in my mind , and at last 
I resolved that 1 would make no aUeration in my behaiiottr, bat 
behave to her as before , and that if tht* afTair was precipitated by 
my mistress, that 1 would be ofT to the woods, and take my 
chance of wild beasts and wild Ijidians, rather than consent to j 
her wishes, I then went into the cabin, where I found her alonenl 

^^ Alexander/' said she (she would know my Christian namej 
and called me by it)^ ^^ihcy say widows court tlte men, and Ihara 
Ihcy are privileged In do so" (I turned pale, for Millie tboughra 
that there was lo be an eiplanalion so soon); *'at all events^S 
whether they are or not, I know ihal a woman in my position i 
canmtl well expect a young man in yours to venture without en^ 1 
couragcment, \ow, Aleiander, I have long perceived your I 
feelings and your wishes ^ and 1 have only to say thai mine are I 
such as yours'* (oh, I wish they were, thought I), "andlhere-l 
fore you have but to ask and to have." I 

I was mute with fear and despair, and could not hnd a reply I 
to make to her^. i 

" Why do you not tuswerj A.leiau4«t1 \Jq ^ftu\V\^V\^^V'!i*a. 
forward? ^' 
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^<No/' stammered I; '^yoa are very kind, but this is so 
unexpected — so unlooked for — so unhoped for — I am so 
overcome." 

Observe, Madam, how strangely the sexes were changed. I 
was the woman in this instance. 

"I should like to consult my friends." 

"Consult your fiddlesticks/' replied she, quickly. "Wbo 
have you got to consult? I hope, Alexander," said she, settioj; 
her broad teeth together, "that you are not trifling with me?" 

" Indeed, I never should think of trifling with you, mistress," 
, replied I. "I feel much obliged to you for showing such a pre- 
ference for me." 

"I think, Alexander, that you ought; so now then, if yea 
please, give me your answer," replied she. 

^'Had I been prepared for your kindness, I would have done 
so at once, but I have many serious questions to put to myself, 
and if you please, we will renew the subject to-morrow morning. 
I will then tell you candidly how I am situated; and if after that 
you do not withdraw your proposal, I shall be mo^t happy to be 
yours as soon as we can go to James Town to be married." 

"If," replied she, "you mean to insinuate, Alexander, that 
you have a wife in England, that is of no consequence in this 
settlement; for those who live here are free from all English 
marriages; and as for going to James Town, that is quite un- 
necessary. If the people in the settlement were to wait for a par- 
son when they married, they would never be married at all. All 
that is necessary is, that we shall draw up an agreement of mar- 
riage, on paper, sign it, and have it witnessed. However, as I 
perceive that you are flurried, I will wait till to-morrow morning 
for your decision." 

My mistress then rose from her stool, and went into her 
chamber, shutting to the door with more emphasis than was at 
all agreeable to my nerves. I walked out into the open air to re- 
cover myself, and to reflect upon what course I should take in 
this awkward and dangerous dilemma. Marrying was out of the 
question — but how to avoid \\/{ It ^as almost like being stop- 
ped by a highwayman. B.fe s^'^s , ^^Xwa xaawv^ ot ^waX&tV 
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My mistress's demand was, "Manijige or your life." Tbcre was 
bul one hope, which was to Escape ihal very nighlj nad take my 
chanec id the woods , and so I resolved to do. 

I did not go In liU dork ; my mistress was in her own room ; 
the two convicts were sitting by the fire, I took ray seat hy iheni* 
but did not speak, except in a whisper , telling them that their 
mistress was not welt, and that we had better f o to bed^ and not 
Ulk. They slared at me at tho idea of the mistress being ill \ 
ihey had never known her to complain of any thing since they re- 
sided with her; but the hint was siifBcJpnl, They went lo bed, 
and so did I with my elothes on, watching the crevices of the 
door of her room to see if her lamp was out. In aboui half an 
hour the little thio beams through the chinks of her tloor disap- 
peared, and then I knew that she had gone to hed. I watched 
two hours more before 1 ventured to stir* The convicts were both 
snoring loud, and effectually drowoed any slight noise I might 
make in moving about. I went to the locker, secured all the cold 
meat for provision , took down one of the mnskcls and ammuni- 
lion-heUs, and having put the hitter over my shoulders^ I then 
took the musket in my h^'md and erepL softly to the door of this 
cabin. Here was the only dilficulty; once out, but live yards 
off, and 1 vas dear, I removed the heavy wooden bar ^ without 
noise^ and had now only to draw the holt. I pat my linger to it, 
and was sliding it gently and successfully back, when my throat 
was seized, and I was hurled back on the lloor of Ihe cabin. I 
was so stunned by the violence of the fall, that for a short lime I 
was insensible' When I recovered, I felt a great weight upon 
my chest, and opening my eyes, found my mistress sitting upon 
me, and giving orders la the convicts, one of whom hjid already 
lighted the lamp. 

"For mercy's sake, get off my chest/' said I, In a faicit 
voice* 

**Yes, 1 willt but not yet/' replied my mistress* "^*ow, 
lames, band them t4^^ me/' 

James handed some chains to his mistress, who, turning 
round as she sal on my body , made Iht matviid^ ^VS^iR tt^ft. ^iV^^'t 
cAj/d fas t m nod m j an kfe , Tb is w enl w VCti a. ?si\a^-^^VL^^ ^ ^Vv^ 
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could not be opened mthout a key belonging to it. At last she 
rose off my body, and I could breathe free. She then called to 
the convicts, saying, 

<<Go both of you into the tobacco-shed, and wait there till I 
call you out. If I find you one foot nearer to us, I '11 flay yea 
alive." 

The servants ran off as fast at they could. When they were 
gone, my mistress said, 

" So you were about to escape , "were you? You would avoid 
the chances of matrimony, and now you have other chances which 
you little dreamt of." 

^^I thought it was the wisest thing that I could do," replied I. 
/'Since I must be plain, I am sacredly betrothed to another 
person , and I could not even for you break my faith. I meant to 
have told you so to-morrow morning , but I was afraid it would 
annoy you , and therefore I wished to go away without giving you 
any answer." 

"Well, Sir, I offered to be your wife, which -would have 
made you my lord and master. You refuse it, and now I make 
you my slave. I give you your option ; you shall either consent 
to be my husband, or you shall remain as you are, and toil hard; 
but any time that you think better of it, and are willing to em- 
brace my offer, you will be free, and I will be as a "Wife in sub- 
jection." 

"So you say," replied I; "but suppose I was tomakeyoo 
angry after I married you, you would do to me as you have done 
now. I may, perhaps, one day get free from this chain, but, 
once married to you, I am a slave for ever." 

^'You may think otherwise before long," replied she ; <<m the 
mean time, you may walk out and cool yourself." 

She then returned to her room, and I rose, having determined 
to walk out and cool myself, as she proposed ; but when I was on 
my legs, I found that to the other end of the chain, which was 
very heavy, and about two yards long, was, riveted an iron ball 
oi about thirty pounds weight, so that I could not walk without 
carrying this heavy weigYil m m^ Vvgl^^^ \fit \\. ^<^^ld not be 
dragged. I lifted up the iron \i«\\ , vxA-^wA. wx ^\^^\l^^^. \ 
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Up A 9 no looger afraid of her. I ^as id too great a rage to fear a[)| 
thiDg, As I calmed , t eonsidered in j case , atid found it (o be j 
hopeless; as I thought of Aniy> and the many montiii of hopi I 
def^rredj I wept hitterJj; and I had no consolation^ for the reader I 
mai recollect that I lost in| BJbte ^heo I was seat oq shorejl 
naked almost, by the rascally capiain of ihe Transceadant I 

I had now been twenty months away from Liverpool ,. and ll 
felt as if iny chance of seeing her ihat I loved ^as indeed ho|H!less, I 
1 might remaio chained in such a solitude for years, or I migbtl 
eipire under herharUarous treatment, fort fully knew what I had I 
li> expect. However, I was resolved* I prayed fervently fot J 
support and succour in my time ol Irouhle, and became morel 
composed. I remained ont the whole of the night , and watched I 
the rising sun. The two convicts came out io their work, audi 
shrugged their shoulders as they passed me, buttbey dared notJ 
speak to me* 

Mj mistress at last came out. She commenced with a hose, 
but I gave no answer. She tried soothing, but I was mute. At. J 
last she became frantic in her passion , hurled me away from her, 1 
and after being dreadfully beaten , I fell to the ground. She put I 
her foot upon my neck, and she stood there , looking like a fury, I 
She loaded me with epithets , and then of a sudden went down on J 
her knees by me, and begged my pardon, calling me her dear I 
Aleiander — her life — entrealini^ me to accede to her wishes* I 
Never was there such a tigress in love before , I really believe* I 
^'^Hear me/' replied I; "as long as I am chained, I never I 
^ill give any answer upon the present subject^ that I swear." I 
■ She rose from my side^ and walked away. I 

It is impossible , my dear Madam , for me to describe whal I 
suffered from this woman for more than sii weeks ^ during which 
she kept me chained in this way ^- at one time entreating me, the 
neit moment kicking me, and throwing me down* I bad no 
peace <^ my life became a burden to me, and I often entreated J 
her, in mercy, to put an end to my sufferings. I also had my' ■ 
paroxysms of rage, and would tliea spurn her, spit at her, and 
dn ever J thing I could , and aa^ al\ iVi^\.\ <t(i\i\^\TS)Lii%v'CiS:,>*i^SQSP* 
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my hatred and contempt. At other times I was sullen, and that 
always annoyed her. She would bear my reproaches patiently ~ 
bear any thing, so long as I would talk; but if I remained 
obstinately silent, then, in a short time, her fory would break 
forth. I pitied her, notwithstanding her ill-treatment, for the 
woman did loye me (after her own fashion) most intensely. 

It was on the seventh week of my confinement on the chain, 
that one morning very early , as I was lying in the tobacco-shed, 
for she had turned me out of the cabin, I perceived among the 
trees, which were about three hundred yards from the cabin, 
two Indians, in what is called their war-paint, which is a sign 
that they were on a hostile excursion. I remained perfectly quiet, 
and well concealed, that I might watch them. The convicts had 
more than once told me that the Indians would attack us, in con- 
sequence of an insult which my mistress had offered to their 
chief, with whom her husband had been so friendly ; and when 
they stated what had passed , I agreed with them that they would 
not fail to resent the insult as soon as they could. I had there- 
fore always been on the look-out, but had never seen any In- 
dians before. My mistress, to whom I had, in our days of sweet 
converse, spoken about them , always laughed at the idea of their 
attacking her, and said that they might come if they liked. She 
had made every preparation for them, as she had loop-holes 
stuffed up with moss just below the roof of the cabin , from which 
you could fire down upon them till they were within four yards of 
the cabin, and other loop-holes, from which you might shoot 
them when close to ; the window and door were impregnable, and 
provided that we were once in the cabin, there was no doubt but 
that a serious, if not effectual , resistance might be made. That 
the Indians were reconnoitring the cabin was evident, and that 
they did not do so for nothing was equally certain. After a while, 
during which I made out six of them, they fell back in the wood, 
and disappeared. The dog at that moment came out to me, and 
it was probably the sight of the dog which made them retreat, as 
they feared that he would have given notice of their being so close 
to us. I waited till the convicts came out, and then I went into 
the cabiD, and said ^ 
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'^You drove me out ot the house ksi night ^ and 1 come to 
reiurn good for evJl- As 1 lay rn the lobaeco^shed ^ I saw sii 
Indians in the ^oodj to liic east of the cabin, fecoanoilritig, and 
1 have no doubl but that jou wilt be Attacked this night, so I give 
p» notice*"* 

'* And yon hope thai, by this fea^ of their attsck^ you will be 
set free ^ is it not?** 

" It is peri'ectly indiETerent to aio whether I am or not» 1 have 
often asked you to put an end to rny misery, and m you faave not 
do UP it, I shall bless those Indians for the ffieudiy act; a bloit^ 
of a tomahai^k will release me, if you will not," 

"Well, then, let them come with ihdir tomahawks/* replied 
she^ ^* and I will protect you from them, for no one shall release 
you but myself." 

^*^ As you please," replied I ; " I have done my duty in telling 
yon what I have ^em, and yoiimay takepreeautionsornol; for 
myself I care nothiQg/' 

So saying J I lifted up my ball of iron and went away out of 
the door. I remained out of doors the whole of the day^, and 
therefore did uol know whether my mistress took any preKautions 
or not, but I told the two comiets what I had seen, and advised 
them not to go far from the cahiu, as they would run great 
daDger, 

They inquired of me where I had seen the Indians, and I 
pointed out the spot in the wood, after which they went away, t 
W'as certain that the attack would he od this nff^ht, as there was 
no moon till ihreo hours before daybreak; and as it was very 
dark, it would probably take (dace in the early part of the oight* 
I had made up my mimJ what I would do, whieh was not in any 
way to defend the cabin while chained, but* when I was freed, 
I would fight to the last , so that I might be killed where I stood, 
(ind not be taken alive aod tortured. 

I did not go out from home all that day , and , to my surprise, 
I was not molested by niy mistress. At dark she called the con- 
victs j but ihey did not answer; she earae out to lookfo^Uit^^T 
and asked me whether J had seen tliem. 
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I told her that I had not seen them for tvo hours , and I had 
thought that they vere in the house. 

«Did yqu tell them about the Indians?" 

"Yes, I did," I replied, "and stated my opinion that they 
\vouId attack us this night, and I advised them not to go far from 
the cabin, or they might be cut off." 

"Then the cowardly sneaks ha\e run off to the woods, and 
left us to defend ourselves how we can." 

"I shall not defend myself," replied I. "I shall stay here 
where I am. I wait for death , and will not avoid it." 

"Come into the house," said she, abruptly. 

"No," replied I , "I will not." 

"You will not," said she, and catchiug up the chain and 
ball in one hand , with her other arm she caught me round the 
waist, and carried me into the house. 

"Well," replied I, "it is only deferriug it a little longer; 
they will force their way in it at last, and I will die here." 

" Wait until they arrive ," replied my mistress. "But do you 
mean to say that you will not help to defend the house? " 

"Certainly not, as long as 1 am chained as a slave," re- 
pUedl. 

My mistress made no reply, but busied herself with barring 
the door and window. She then placed the table and stools so 
that she might stand upon them and fire out of the upper loop- 
holes; pulled the moss out of the loop-holes; took down the 
muskets — of which there were six — from their rests, examined 
the priming of those which were loaded, and loaded those which 
were not. She then got out a supply of powder and ball, which 
she put ready on the table, brought the axes out, that they might 
be at hand, examined the water-jars to ascertain whether the 
convicts had filled them as she had ordered, and then , when all 
was prepared fof defence, she removed the lamp into the inner 
room , leaving the one we were in so dark, that the Indians could 
not, by looking through the chinks or loop-holes, discover 
where the occupants of the cabin might be. All these arrange- 
ments she made with the greatest coolness ^ and I could not help 
admiriag ber courage and se\i-^oss«%%v»ii. 
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m *^Is there anj mart to be done, Aleiaader? '' said ihe, m a 
Mild voice. J 

■ "Where is the dog?" replied!. I 

■ * ^ Tied up in ihe tobacco-shed /* said she* ^ 
W "Thea there is no more lo be done," replied I; "the dog 
prill give you notice of their comitig , as they will first occupy the 
Hobacco-shed as an ad\auced post/' 

"Aleiaader^ will joij promise not to escape if I set you 
.free?" 

** Certainly not," replied I, "You set me free for your own 
arposes, because you wish rae lo help to defend your property ; i 
Dd theD., forsooth, ^hea the Indians are boat ofT, you will diaiti 
ete again/' 

"No, no; that was not my feeling, as 1 sit here alive/* re- 
lied she ; "but I was thinking that^ if forced lo retreat from the 
abiQ, you would never be able to escape, and 1 never could save 
ou ; but they should back tne to pieces iirsL" 

'* Answer me one question," said li "In a time of peril like 
Eiis, would you, as a cooscientious person^ think thai you were 
Q^tihud in retaining in such fetters even a convict who bud 
obbed yon? And if you feel that you would not, oA what i 
pounds do yon act in this way to a man whom you profess to 
Dve? — I leave it to your conscience/* 

She remained silent for some time : when the dog harked^ and 
he started up, 

^H believe I am mad, or a fool/' said she^ sweeping back 
her hair from her forehead. 

She then took the key of the manacle out of her dress ^ and 
Released me. 

"Alexander'* — 

"Silence!*' said I, putting m; hand to her mouth , "this is 
so time to be heard speaking. Silence I" repeated I^ in a 
irbisper, "i bear them, they are round the house/* 

I stood upon one of the stoots and looked itvciivit^^V'csss^VjiJw.^ 
/1 11^ fetf dark , but as tlie ludtans ^VtiQ^^Q^ SJn^t^MSw^ ^^v^^^a^ . 
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clear sky behind them as low down as their waists, and I could 
perceive their motions, as they appeared to be receiving orders 
from their chief; and they advanced to the door of the cabin with 
axes and tomahawks. My mistress had mounted on the table at 
the same time that I had got on the stool. We now got down 
again without speaking, and each taking a musket, we kneeled 
down at the lower loop-holes which I have described. On se- 
cond thoughts , I mounted the stool, whispering to her, ^^ Don't 
fire till I do." 

The Indians came to the door and tapped, one asking in 
English to be4etin. No reply was given, and they commenced 
their attack upon the door wiUi their axes. As soon as this ag- 
gression took place, I took good aim at their chief, as I presumed 
him to be, who was now standing alone on the hill. I fired. He 
fell imme diately. 

As I leaped from the, stool my mistress discharged her 
inusket, and we both caught up others and returned to the loop- 
holes below. By this time the blows of the axes were incessant, 
and made the cabin-door tremble , and the dust to fly down in 
showers from the roof; but the door was of double oak with iron 
braces, and not easily to be cut through ; and the bars which held 
it were of greatt size and strength. 

It was some time before we could get another shot at an In- 
dian, but at last I succeeded, and as his comrades were taking 
the body away my mistress shot another. After this the' blows 
of the axes ceased, and they evidently had retreated. I then 
went into the inner room and extinguished the lamp , that they 
might not be able to see us — for the lamp gave a faint light. 
We returned to the table, and loaded the muskets in the 
dark. 

As I put my musket on the table, my mistress said, ^' Will 
they come again?" 

" Yes ;" replied I, "I think they will ; but if you wish to talk, 
we had better retreat to the fire-place : there we shall be safe 
from any sboL" 

We retreated to the firc-p\ac<i , wi^%^\.^wm.wi^^^^^'s»\ \\ 
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jusi held us both, aad my mistress took this oppuitUQUi of em- H 

tracLDg me , saying — V 

^D«ar ALeiJiDder, if I had ^ thoasand liveB, I would saeri- B 

ice them lur jou." ^ 

*♦ We have but one," replied 1, '^aid that one IwiUde>ot& I 

for your deleoce ; I eao do no more," I 

** Who did yoD tire at?" said she. M 

"The chief J as I believe, who was on the hill giving orders. I 

[efell; ADd I thioh that he fell dead/' ■ 

"Then de|i«ud upon it they will retreat/* said she. ■ 

'^I think not; ihey will ha revenged, if the; possibly can; H 

and we must oipect a hard flight for it." H 

"Why, what can they do? They never can break through the ■ 

door, and when daylight comes we can shoot Ihem by dozens." H 

** Depend upon it/* satd I, "ihey wHI try to burn ns ouU 1 

The wind is high, which is all id their favour, and I suspect J 

'^ley are now gone to collect firewood*" I 

And if they do tire the eabiu, what shall we do? I ueur I 

thought of that/' I 

^* We must remain in it as long as we can , and then sally out H 

and fight (o the Usl ; but every thing depends on circumstances. ■ 

ie guided by me^ and I will save you if I can/' I 

"Be guided by yow!'* ■ 

^^ Yes 1 Beeotlect I am not in chains now, and that although 
you have all the courage of a man^ still yom have not been so 

aecastomed to warfare as I have been. I have long been aecus- ' 

tomed to couJinand, to plan^ and to eiecute, iu times of peril I 

like this/' I 

*'Yoti have great strength and courage j I little thought what " 
a lion I had chained up/' replied she. **Well, 1 love you atl 
the better for it^ and 1 will he guided by you, for I perceive al- 
ready that you have the best head of the two. Hark i What in 
xhiii" 

"U is what I said/' replied 1; "tbeif are la\itu^ G^^^^wi^i 
^against th e Jogs of th e c abi a on tSit Tijmd^is ^ "st^^ — 'C^^ ^^» 'a'^ a 
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the side opposite to the door). Now we must try if we cannot 
pick off some more of them ," said I, rising and taking a musket. 
<< Bring the stools over to this side, for we must fire from the 
upper loop-holes." 

We remained at our posts for some time without seeing an 
Indian. They had gone back to the wood for more combustibles. 
At last we perceived them coming back with the wood. I should 
imagine there were at least twenty of them. 

"Now, take good aim," said I. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and three Indians 
fell. 

"Get down, and give me another musket,*' said I to my 
mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for herself , re- 
sumed her station. We fired several times ; sometimes with and 
sometimes without success ; for the Indians went away twice for 
firewood before they had collected what they considered sufficient. 
By this time it was piled up to the eaves of the cabin, and our 
loop-boles were shat up ; we therefore went over to the other 
side, where the door was, to see if there were any Indians there, 
but could not see one. We had been on the look-out for about 
five minutes, when the crackling of the wood, and the smoke 
forcing itself through the crevices between the logs, told us that 
the fire had been applied, and the wind soon fanned it up so that 
the flame poured through every chink and loop-hole, and lighted 
up the cabin. 

"We must retreat to the fire-place ," said I. "Come quickly, 
or we shall be shot." 

"Why so?" said she, as she did as I requested. 

"They will peep through the loq>-hoIes on the side of the 
cabin where the door is and see us plainly, until the cabin is 
filled with smoke, which it soon will be." 

"But tell me what we are to do now, for I feel if this smoke 
increases we shall not be able to speak to one another." 

This she said about five miuul^^ Qidcv we had remained 
staadwg in the fire-place , ^W^bi ouT\i««^<^<&^\^^^ OdSou^v^. 
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^^ Perhaps it will be as well ,** replied I, "thai I do apeak so. 
This fierce wind drives the smoke lo leeward ip -volumes, but Ihe 
great hurst of smoke will be when Ihe roof is well on fire* II is 
DOW hurning fiercely on the windward side , but we must wait till 
the leesidc has caught^ and then the volume of smoke will be 
greater. The great point is lo hit the precise time of opening ihe 
door-, and escaping shrouded in a Yolume of smoke. If loo soon, 
theif will perceivi' us, and we shall be shot down ; if too late^ the 
roof will fall upon us, and we shall be smothered or burnt. Wc 
had heller now, ] think , leave this, and be all ready. Our best 
weapon , if we have to %ht our way, will be an aie. Let us each 
lake one; and, by now going near to the door, and luUtiugour 
months to one of the loop-holes, we shall breathe freer, and 
unbar the door at the right time. Do you agree wi ih me ? *' 

^'Yon are right,*' said she; *'j'ou are a man^ and I am a 

We I e It the fire-place , and having felt for and found the aies, 
we went near the door, and pnt our manLhs to the loop-lniles he- 
low; and the smoke passing above them en^iblcd us to breathe 
freer, t looked out and pereeived that, with the eiception of 
about sii yards to leeward of the cabin, there was a dense volume 
of smoke rolling aloDg the ground for along distance, and that if 
we coutd only once gain it without being perceived, we should 
probably be saved. I therefore unbarred the door, drew the 
bolt, and held il in my hand, all ready for a start. The cabin wa& 
now in flames in every part as well as the roof. I touched my 
mistress^ and then took her hand in mine , watching at ihe loop- 
hole. At last, when ihc heat was almost unbearable, an eddy 
of the wind drove back the smoke close to the lee-side of the 
cabin, and all was dark, I jumped up, opened the door, and 
dragged ray mistress after me; wc walked out into the black 
mass completely hid from our enemies , and then running hand- 
in-hand as faiit as we could to leeward in the i^^ntre of the smoke, 
v^c found ourselves at least one hundred yards from the cabin 
vitbont the Indians having any idea thai we were not still inside. 
As we retreated, the density of the smoke became less^ and 1 
then t&Jd her to ran for her Vife, vA tkt\ii^\5m%^^>^*fc'^'^^'^'^'^ 
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that the door of the cabin was open and that we had escaped— 
and so it proved. We were still a hundred yards from the wood 
when a yell was given which proved that they had discovered our 
escape, and were in pursuit. We gained the wood; I turned 
round a moment to look behind me, and perceived at least forty 
or fifty Indians in full pursuit of us — the foremost about two 
hundred yards distant. 

"Now we must run for it, mistress," said I, *^and we must 
no longer take hands. We shall have to thread the wood. Away ! 
We have no time to lose," 

So saying, I snatched my hand from her and sprang forward; 
she following me as fast as she could, more fearful, evidently, 
of my making my escape from her than of her own escape from 
the Indians. As soon as I was a hundred yards in the wood, I 
turned short to the right, and fled with all my speed in that direc- 
tion, because I hoped by this means to deceive the Indians, and 
it was easier to run where the wood was not so thick. My mistress 
followed me close : she would have hallooed to me, but she had 
not breath after the first half-mile. I found out that I was more 
fleet than she was. Whether encumbered with her clothes, or 
perhaps not so much used to exercise, I heard her panting after 
me. I could easily have left her, but my fear was that she would 
have called to me, and if she had, the Indians would have heard 
her, and have known the direction I had taken, and, when once 
on my trail, they would, as soon as daylight came, have followed 
me by it to any distance ; I therefore slackened my speed so as 
just to enable my mistress to keep up with me at about ten yards' 
distance ; when we had run about three miles I felt certain that 
she could not proceed much further: speak she could not, and 
as I ran without once looking behind me, she could make no 
sign. I continued at a less rapid pace for about a mile further. 
I did this to enable her to keep up with me, and to recover my 
own breath as much as possible previous to a start. The voices 
of the Indians had long been out of hearing, and it was clear that 
they bad not discovered the dmC^oxi^VA.^Vi^^^^dtiikeii, I knew, 
therefore, that they could uolYieMXi^xxtfs^ , \\^^^\\w\«qx«» 
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loud as sht could , and I gradually iacrea^ed my speed ^ till I 
rould no longer hear her panlinf behind me ; I then went off al 
my full speed, and altera few minutes i heard her voice at s<tmc 
disiiinc^ IViintl} cnlJingftul my name* "¥es," Ihuugh! I, **but 
I have not forgotteu ibe ball and cbum; aod if jou thought thai 
jon had lei loose a lion while we were m the cabin, you shall find 
that van have loosed a deer in the wDods/' I theo stopped for a 
fev* raomcDts to recover my breath j 1 did not, however, wait 
long ; I was afraid that my mistress might recover her breath as 
well as myseLf, and 1 again set off as fast as I could. The idea 
of torture from ihe Indians, or again being kept confined by my 
mistress J gave me endurance whicli I thought myself incapable 
#f. Before morning I calculated that I had run at least twenty 
miles , if not more. 

With the perspiration running down me in streams-, and 
hardly able to drag one leg before the other, I atlast^ jusi about 
daybreak, gave j tup, when I threw myself on the ground, and 
dropped nut of my hand my ase, which I had carried the whole 
way* J lay lh**re for more than half an hour, tormented with 
thirst, but quite unable to myve. At last I recovered; and, as 
I well knew that the Indians vvould divide iu parties of three or 
four, and huut every part ol the woods, and by daylight probably 
discover my track, 1 rose and prepared to resume my loiU w'hen> 
looking round me, I perceived ihatl was exactly on the spot where 
i had followed tlie deer, and had fallen in with the Jolly Rover, 
as he termed himself, who had pointed out the way to the planta- 
tions, I turned and saw the rtvcr below , and as he bad told me 
that the Indians never came there ^ I resolved to go to the river, 
where, al least, I should fmd shell-fish and water, I did so; 
and in half an hour arrived at the skirts or the wood, and found 
that the river was about four hundred yards from me and clear of 
trees at the mouth for some distance^ 1 went down to the river, 
>\hich ran swiflly out, and I drank till I was ready to burst. I 
then rose on my feel, and walked along its hanks towards the 
mouth, thinking what I should do. To get to James Town ap- 
peared to me to be an impossibility , unless by water, and I was 
not likely to meet with auy othtr v^sat\bftt^\*>JX^^'«"iN^» ^y^w^is. 
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I then go aboard of a pirate? It appeared to me to be my onW 
resource, and that I should be happy if I could find one. 

Hy this time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, and, look- 
ing out to seaward , I saw a schooner at anchor. She was about 
three miles off. That she was a pirate vessel, I presumed. 
Should I go on board of her or not? and if so, bow was I to get 
on board? All her boats were up : and I surmised that she had 
just left the river with the intention of sailing as soon as there was 
any wind, for now it was calm. The river ran out swiftly, aod I 
thought I should be able to swim the distance with the assistance 
I should obtain from the current, which swept down right for her, 
and she was riding to its strength. 

I was demurring. I had been perhaps two hours on the beach, 
waiting to see if she oiight send a boat on shore, when, as I stood 
at the river-side, still hesitating, I happened to turn round and 
perceived three Indians coming down upon me as fast as they 
could. I hesitated no longer, but plunged into the stream, and 
was swept out two hundred yards before they arrived at the beach. 
I made for the schooner; and the currentTan out so fast, that in 
half an hour I was close to her. I swam for her cable , which I 
dung to, and then shouted loudly. This induced some of the 
crew to look over the bows, and they handed me a bowling knot, 
into which I fixed myself, and was hauled on board. 

I was dragged aft to give an account of myself, and I stated in 
few words that I had been pursued by the Indians , and swam off 
to save my life. 

"Hav'n't we met before?" said a rough voice. 

I looked, and saw the Jolly Rover, whom I had fallen in with 
on shore. I said, '<Tes; I was escaping from the Indians 
when I met you, and you showed me the direction of the plan- 
tations." • 

"All 's right," said he. "It 's a true bill ; and were those 
Indians after you that we saw on the beach just now? " 

" Yes ," I replied ; and then I stated how it was that they had 
attacked our cabin, and how we had escaped. 

"That was well done, Mxds(i^o\i%w^m^^^\^^Tss\^%„ ^^^ 
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and water wonH hurl yon; that 's clear You're jtisl ihe man ror 
us. What Ihiog-um-bob is this ihat jou have huDg round your 
ncckt** said be , taking up the Icalbem bag with lii« diamond 
in it. 

**That/' rcpliedl^a sndd^u thought havltig struck me — 
** i& my caul \ I was barn with a caul , aud I haye always worn it, 
as il «^avt:s a rriao from drowning/' 

"No wonder Ihal you swam Uiree miles, then/' replied the 
man. 

You must know J Madam, that some people arc born with a 
membrane over Ihe face , which i& termed a caul , and there has 
been a vulgar error that such people can never be drownM, espe- 
cially if they wear Ihis caul about their person in after-life. Sai^ 
lors are superstitious in many things, but particularly jn this, 
and my caul was therefore as much respected by them as it hung 
round my neckt as it was hy the Indians when they thought it was 
whallliey eaU *^ magic*' or ^'medicine/* 

"Well/' said the Jolly Rover, *''as you had so much fire, 
so much water, and so much running^ I think you won't be sorry 
to have a biscuit and glass of grog , and then turn in ; lo-morrow 
we will talk to you," 

1 went down below, very glad to accept the offer;, ami as I 
was regaling myself ;, who should come up to me but two of the 
Portuguese who had be{!n wrecked in the leboque , and put on 
shore with me in the little boat by the captain of the Transcen- 
daot. I was very glad to see thcm> They told me that, after 
great hardship and suffer! n^j, they had arrived famished at the 
banks of this river, and held beeu taken on board by the piraii-Sj 
and bad remained with Ihem ever sinee; that (hey were very 
anxious to gH away, but never had an opportunity. I hegi^ed 
them not to <*ay who 1 was ^ but merely that I was ouce a shipmate 
of theirs. They promised, and being very tired ^ I then lay down 
aud ftiti asleep. 1 was so worn onl , that I did not wake till the 
neit morning , when I found tbat we w ere under all sail running 
down to the southward, t saw the Jolly Rover, as I bad termed 
him J on deck ^hh real or {tsBttmed aatnc , \ dfttvWa<^'* t^VvS^l ..v 

\1* 
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found out to be Toplift) , sitting on a gun abaft. He called me to 
him. I^aid, 

"Are you the captain?" 

"Yes /' he replied , " for want of a better. 1 told you months 
ago what we were , so it 's no use repeating it. Do you intend to 
join us?" 

"Then," replied I, "I will be very candid with you. I have 
been driven as it were on board of your vessel, but certainly 
without knowing exactly what she was. Now, captain , I have to 
ask you one question : — Would you, if you could go on shore in 
England, with plenty of money at your command, and plenty of 
good friends , — would you be here ? " 

"No; certainly not," repliedhe. 

"Well; I am in that position. If once in England, I have 
money enough to live upon, and plenty of friends; I therefore 
naturally want to get back to England, and not to run the risk of 
my neck on board of this vessel." 

"That 's very true," replied he, "but there are other con- 
siderations ; my men won't have a man on board who will not 
swear Odelity, and if you will not, I cannot protect you, — they 
will throw you overboard. We don't carry passengers." 

"That 's very true, also; and I will swear fidelity so far as 
this, that you never shall be betrayed by me, and I never will 
appear as a witness against one of you; it were most ungrateful 
if I did. While I am on board , 1 will do any duty you please to 
put me to, for I cannot expect to eat my bread for nothing." 

"And suppose we come to action?" 

" There 's the difficulty," replied I ; " against an English ship 
I never will fight." 

"But if we are opposed to any other nation, and there is a 
chance of our being overpowered ? " 

"Why, then, if you are overpowered, as I shall be hung 
along with the rest, I think I must do all I can to save my own 
life ; but, overpowered or not, 1 will not fire a shot or dravi^ a cut- 
lass against my own counlr^men." 

^MFeJJ, I cannot deny bul\]ki«X*s aW^wil^vtr 
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^^I think/* replied I, ^^it is as much as you can expect; 
especially as I never will share any prize-money." 

^^Well ; I will talk to the men, and hear what they say ; but, 
now, answer me one question — Are you not a seaman?" 

'^ I will answer the truth to eyery thing; I am a seaman, and 
I have commanded a privateer. I have served many years in 
privateers, and have seen a great deal of hard fighting." 

"So I thought," replied he; "and now answer me another 
question , — Was it not you that played that trick to that French 
privateer captain at Bordeaux?" 

"Yes it was," replied I; "but how came you to know 
that?" 

"Because I was the mate of a merchant vessel that had been 
captured , and I saw you three or four times as you passed the 
vessel I was on board of; for, being put in quarantine, we were 
not sent to prison till the pratique was given. I thought that I 
knew you again." 

"Well; I have no concealment to make." 

"No: but I will tell you candidly, my men, if they knew 
all this, would not allow you to leave the vessel. Indeed, you 
might be captain if you pleased, for I do not suit them. Our 
captain — for I was his officer — "^as killed about six months 
ago ; and I really am not fit for the office — I am too tender- 
hearted." 

"Well; you don't look so," replied I, laughing. 

"Can't judge of oulsides," replied he; "but it 's a fact. 
They say that they will be all condemned if taken, from my not 
destroying the crews of the vessels we take ; that they will be so 
many witnesses against them ; and I cannot make up my mind to 
cold-blooded murder. I am bad enough ; I rob on the high seas ; 
I kill on the high seas-— for we must kill when we fight; but I 
cannot commit deliberate murder either at sea or on shore , and 
so I tell them. If any one else could navigate the vessel, I should 
be superseded immediately." 

" I am glad to hear you say what you have, captain , it makes 
me less dissatisfied at finding myself here. Well; I have s&ld 
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all I can , and I must trust to you to manage with your ship's 
company." 

<<ItwillbeadiffienItjob," said he, musing. 

"Tell them," replied I, *'that I was once a captain of a vessel 
like this (after all, there is not so much difference between a 
pirate and privateer as you may think) — and that I will not be 
under the command of any one." 

"If they hear th^t, they will give you the command of this 
vessel." 

" I will refuse to take it ; and give my reasons." 

"Well; I '11 tell them that: I leave you to settle with thea 
how you can; but," added he, in a low tone; ** there are some 
desperate villains among them." 

" That I take for granted ," replied I ; "so now I leave you to 
speak to them." 

Toplift did so. He told them that I was a pirate captain, who 
had lost his vessel and been thrown on shore , but I refused to 
join any ship except as captain of her ; that I would not serve as 
iirst officer, and would obey no one. He told them that he knev 
me before, and he narrated the business at Bordeaux when I 
commanded a privateer, extolling me, as I afterwards found, 
beyond all measure. 

The crew, having heard what he had to say, went forward, 
and, after consultation, came to Toplift and said that I must 
take the oath. 

Toplift replied that he had desired me so to do, and that I had 
answered that I would not. "But," said he, "you had better 
speak to him yourselves. Call all hands aft and hear what he has 
to say." 

This was done , and I was sent for. 

"I have told them what you said. Sir. I don't know your 
name." 

"I have no name," replied!, proudly, " except* Captain' — 
that 's my Dame,'* 

The fact is, Madam , l^as deleiroMi^^va t«tn*^x wiN.\swss^v 
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knowing lliat it m thi^ b«st way to deal with such people hb I now 
had itihrnd. 

"* Wt'M , then , Cuptaiii, I bave tdd ilic mea Uiat you will not 
take the oJith/' 

*'Take (bfl oaUi," replied I, with scorn; '*do; 1 adnnnislcr 
the oMh to others. I tnitke them lake it. I make them swear 
tldelily to me. Sach has hccQ my conduct , and I shall not depart 
from il/' 

*^*Wcll, but, Captain Toplift, you don't mean to say tbtt he , 
is to ri'maiu on board with us and not lake the oatli/' said a surly- 1 
looking ruffian. *^ In spile or you ^ he shall take the oath , Captain 
Toplifl." 

** Captain Toplift," said I, calmly, "do von allow «ne i>f 
vour crew to use such language as this. Had I liet:a explain ot 
ibb ^bip, I would have blown bis brains out as be stood. ITou 
don't know to deal with tbese rascals. I do;" 

Captain Toplift, who appeared ranch pleased at beio^ sup- 
ported in Ibis waif by nie — (strange that a sing^le individual, 
wliom they inigUi have thrown o^rrboard in a tmnule^ should 
have gained such an ascendency, but so it was) — and who per- 
ceived that the men fell haek , as if taken by surprise , then said^ 
''^ Captain, you have taught me a good lesson , which I will take 
advantage of. Seize ihat fellow and put him in irons." 

■^Mlah!'* cried the man, seeing that no one touched himi 
** w ho is to bell the cat t hah I " and be drew his cutlass. 

*^lwill, tbeii," said I to Captain Topi i ft, "if you desire it;" 
and, steppiujj^ forward, I went up to the man, saying, "Come, 
come, my good fdlow , this won't do here; 1 'm used to deal 
with such chaps as you, and I can manage worse than you^ a |zood 
deal/" I 

I advanced till I was within the stroke of his euilass befnre he 
was aware of it , and , seizing him hy the waist^ 1 threw him flat 
on his buck and put my foot on his ni<ck* 

**^Now," cried I, in an authorilalive voices " put this man In 
irons immediately — refuse \^ho dares* Herc^ \ou Sirs, itLx haUl 
^ihh Mhw/' continued I , bokVn'^ \.ft ^t^ti^VM«^'£^*.\ -»\wi-as^ 
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cordingly came forward and led him away, assisted by others, 
who DOW joined them. 

"Are there any more mutineers here?" inquired I; "if so, 
let them step forward." 

No one stirred. 

"My lads," said I, "it is very true that I have refused to take 
the oath, for the oath is not given to those who command , bat to 
those who obey ; but at the same time I am not one to betray yoa. 
You know who I am ; and is it likely ? " 

"No, no," replied the men. 

**Sir," asked one of them, who had been most forward and 
insolent, "will you be our captain? — say but the word, — you 
are the sort of man we want." 

"You have a captain already," replied I, "and in a few weeks 
I shall command a vessel of my own ; I cannot, therefore , accept 
your offer; but while I am on board I will do all in my power to 
assist Captain Toplift in any way, and you can desire no more. 
And now, my men, as an old hand, I have but this advice to give 
you, which is — to return to your duty ; for every thing in a vessel 
of this description depends upon obedience ; and to you. Captain 
Toplift, I have also advice to give, which is — to shoot the first 
m^n who behaves as that scoundrel did who is now in irons. 
Boatswain ! pipe down." 

I hardly knew whether this latter order would be obeyed by 
the boatswain, or, if obeyed by the boatswain, whether it would 
be obeyed by the men ; but, to my great satisfaction, it was ; and 
the men retired peaceably. 

"Well, Captain Toplift," said I, "I have done you no harm, 
and myself some good." 

"You have indeed," replied he ; "come down into the cabin." 
When we were in the cabin he said, "You have unarmed and 
subdued the most mutinous rascal in the vessel , and you have 
strengthened my authority. They fully believe you are what you 
assert from your behaviour, &iiA.\ ^t^\, mvVv'^ii^ at my side, I 
shall get on better with these ieWo^s \\iwv\\i»^^ ^^^^« ^>qx\iw»^ 
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to keep up ihe idea^ you must^ of eaiirse, mess in ih& cabin with 
rae, aod I can oflfcr you clothes, Dot ray own^, hut those of the 
former captain, which will suit jour shape and make/* 

1 readily ngraed ^ith htm; and having equipped mysdf id the < 
ciathes he offered me^ which were haudsoit|e, I soon afterward! ' 
iffetit on deck with him^ and received the greatest respect from the 
men as [ passed them. A cot was slung for me in the cabin, and 
J Uvisd aUogcthcr with Caplain Toplift, who was a good-hearted 
rough sort of a man, certainly wholly unfit for the cummandof ( 
vessel maDoed by such a set of miscreants, aod empluyed oil 
such a service. He told me that lie had been taken three year 
before by a pirate vessel^, and Onding that he coutd navigate, thef 1 
had detained him by force , and that at last he had become ac- 
cuistomed to his position. 

"We all must live/* said be ^ "and I bad no other means of 
livelihood left me; but it "s sorety against my conscience, and 
thai *s the truth. However, I am used to it now, and that recon- 
ciles you to any thing, eieept murder in cold bloody and that I 
never will consent to/' 

On my inquiring where ibey were about to cruise , he said on 
e Spanish Main. 

But/' said I, ^^it is peace with the Spaniards just now/' 
I hardly knew/* said he^, **it was peace* Not that pcacf 
makes any differenee to us, for we take every thing ; hut you refe 
itj myself, I knoWT and I tell you frankly that 1 have preferred Ihitl 
cruise merely that we may noi faU in with English vessels » whiclij 
we are not likely to do there. I wish I was out of ber with all my 
heart and soul." 

*'No doubt of it, Captain Toplift? I think you are sincere. 
Suppose yon pni into one of the inlets of Jamaica » they won*l 
know where wc are; lei ns take a boat on shtire and leave her^j 
I will provide for you, and you shall gain your living in au honest! 
way/' 

*^ God bless you, Sir/* said he ; ^ ' I will try what I can do . We'^ 
must talk the matter over, for they may suspect sotnetlviu^^ vmA, 
keo it wQuId be all over with us/' 
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• Wc continued to ran down till we were in the latitade of the 
Virgin Isles, and then we altered her course for Jamaica. The 
first and second mates generally received information of Captain 
Toplift as to his movements and intentions, which they com- 
municated to the crew. If the crew disapproved of them, the; 
said SO9 and they w'ere considered to have some voice in the 
matter. 

Now, although no navigators, these men knew enough of a 
chart and a course to find that there must be some reason for its 
being altered as it was, instead ofraoning down by the Spanish 
Main, and they inquired why the cruise was altered. 

Captain Toplift replied that he had taken my advice , and that 
I had assured him that at the back of the island of Jamaica we 
should certainly fall in with some rich Spanish vessels , if we lay 
there quiet in some nook or another for a short time , as this was 
their time for coming up from the south to the Havannah, where 
they rendezvoused for a convoy. 

This reply appeared very satisfactory to the crew, for they 
were all cheerful and obedient, and we ran down to Jamaica, 
and when we were close in shore, we shortened sail and hove to. 
We remained three or four days in the offing, that we might not 
cause any suspicion by our leaving too soon. Captain Toplift 
then told the mates that I proposed anchoring in some secret bay 
or inlet, as we were certain to see the Spanish ships if we could 
send any one ashore on the hills to look out for them. This was 
agreed to, and we made sail and ran along the coast, looking 
out for some convenient anchorage. 

As we were so doing, a vessel hove in sight, and we imme- 
diately made all sail in chase. As she did not attempt to avoid 
us, we hauled off as she came near, to see what she might be. 
She then hoisted a yellow flag at her peak (for she was an 
hermaphrodite brig); this puzzled us not a little, and we edged 
down towards her, for she was very rakish-looking, except in 
her sails. 

A3 we neared, findiuf^ 1 sw'^'^os^ \kdl "«« did not answer her 
Signals, and we were nollivft n^s&^Y^^ ^^^^^\ft.^>ia.Wsk^»ia»k 
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suddf^olif altered her course before the ^Ind, i{!ttiiig all the sail 
ihat she possthl^ could. We immediately crowded canvas in 
chase, and earae up witii her Ust. As we ran , the male on d I 
Itjoked pt hur through Ihe g!»5S^ and I made her out lo Le ihe 
TraDscend^uit, the capiam of which had treated us so <:ruetl| 
wheu we were in the boat ^ and who hod robbed us of our money 
and clothes. I called the Portuguese and desired ibem tulook 
at the vessel tliroagb ihe glass , and give me their opiuion* They 
directly said that it was the vessel I supposed. 

**^lel us only catch the rascal/' said I, 'Sind we will [in^ hiui 
in his own coini" and I immcdiaiely gave directions for the 
belter trinuning of the sails, so auiioys was I to com e u|i with 
biua. 

The men of Ihe schooner were mnch pleased at Ibe anxiety t 
displayed lo come up with ihe chase, and by ihe alacrity with 
wliicb they obeycil me, I saw how aniious they were ihai I should 
he ibeir eapiain. In two hours we were within gun-shot, and 
sent one of our bow-chasers after him. Perceiving ihut il was 
useless to run, the fellow hove to, nnd as we came alongside, 
be was all ready with his boat to come on board. He did so, and 
at first I kepi oui of sight in hear what he woulU say. He was 
followed up the side by his .imiable son. Captain Toplifl re- 
ceived him on dceb, and h*; looked around him, saying, ** I be- 
lieve I am right. I was afraid I had made more mistakes Ihau 
e. 1 believe you are in the free iradel '' 
Yes," replied Toplifl, "we are.*' 

Yes I I thought so, captain, but t eipeeied lo meet another 

;hooner which is very like to yours, and is also in the trade. 

1 made my signal to her, as, when she has any thing lo get rid 

of, why I lake it off ber hands. Perhaps jou'may have something 

I the Idnd which is not exactly safe to show, -^ church-plate and 

■ e like. I pay ready money — that *s my plan/' 

A^ afterwards appeared , Matlam , this scoundrel had been 
m the free trade, or ptratingj himself for m.i«y years^ but he 
bad taken an opportunity of walking off with a lar^c sum <^C n^<!hvx,«.\ 
Mopghg to the pirate crci« , auA twVV\x x^As tswiv^^^^ \ssj>aa^'^gaa.- 
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chased his property in Virginia and the brig which he now com- 
manded. Althoagh he did not foHow up the free trade any more, 
he had made arrangements with a pirate captain whom he met at 
Port Hoyal to meet them at the back of the island andi receive 
such articles as the pirate might want to turn into cash , by which 
he, of course , took care to secure large profits. 

This he had done several times, and as he sold his cargo at 
Port Royal for dollars , he had always cash to pay for what the 
pirate wished to get rid of. But he had now run into the lion's 
jaws, for not only were I and^he Portuguese on board to denounce 
him as a robber, but, what was still more unfortunate for him, 
three of the pirate's crew, whom he had swindled out of their 
property, were also on board of us, and recognized him imme- 
diately. 

As Captain Toplift knew how I had been treated by him , he 
thought it was time he should be confronted with me , and to his 
question as to whether there was any thing to dispose of, he re- 
plied to him, ''You must put that question to the captain. 
There he is." 

The fellow turned to me; he looked at me, stared, and was 
mute, when his cub of a boy cried out, ''As sure as a gun it's 
he, father, and no mistake." 

"Oh, you imp of Satan , you know me, do you?" replied I. 
"Tes, it is he. Send ail the men aft." 

The men came fast enough. They were only waiting till 
I had spoken to them to come and give information against 
him. 

"Now, my lads," said I, "this is a scoundrel who fell in 
with some of us when we were in distress, after we had lost our 
vessel. Instead ofbehaying as one seaman does to another, he 
robbed us of all we had, and turned us adrift naked to be killed 
by the Indians. Of all , I and the two Portuguese you took on 
board about four months back are the only three left: tfa^thers 
perished. The one who was with me was burnt to death by the 
Indians y and I Darrowly escaped. IUq^^^quIq decide what this 
scoundrel merits." 
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"^Bul there is more against him, captain/' said the men, 
then four of tli^m sicpiied out and dccJnred ill at ht had 
run away w ilh llie money belo aging to tbe crtiw uf which Ihtj 
were a part ^ and that ibe sum he had stolen amounted to !25,UU0 
dt>tlars. 

^* Wltat Imve you to say for jourscin '* said I lo him, 

* ^ That 1 ^ e been a cursed tool to be caught as I have been/' 

**Whal^iHllieydo, father?" ^ 

** Hang us, 1 suppose ," replied he. 

** Captain Toplift,'' said I, "I 6q not command this vessel, 
and r slialt ihcreforp leave you lo decide upon the fate of tbis 
miscreant ; " and havinf^ said thalj 1 was going helow to the cabin, 
when the captain of the Transcendant's son ran lo me, and said, 
** I want to speak t^ you , Sir, when you are alnnc/' 
. **\Vhat arc you after, Peleg?" «ried his father, 
I ** I Jm going lo save your life , father, if I can," replied he- 

** Yoti 'U be clever if you do that* boy," said the man, sneer- 
iugly. 

I aUoi(\cd the hoy to follow me dowu into tbe cabin, and then 
asked him what be bad to say. 

"^I ha^e that to tell you which is of more value thao the lives 
of a hundred boys like me/' 

^^ Boys like YOU? Why 1 thought it was to save your father's 
life that you came down;, Sir'?" 

"Pooh!'* saidhe, "let bim hang^ he was born for a bailer- 
I am come to save my own life, I only said that to gamtnon 
htm/' 

"Von *re a hopeful youth j" said I; **and pray whal is that 
you ean tell me thai will save your own neek from the halter?" 

**That which wiil save your own, most likely ," replied the 
boy, "and trMor-tal 's atl lair/' 

"Well, let *& hear it, then," replied L 
*>'o, not unless you promise. I can swings if need he, a* 
well as father, but! 'd rniher not, *cause I kuoisf ifke^e *,U ^\& 
mocyjs hitideo**' 
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*^1 can't make any promise ," replied I. 

"Then I can't tell," replied he, "sol may e'en go on deck 
and tell father that I cannot manage it ; " and as he said the latter 
part of this speech, the andaanted little i^illain actually laughed 
at the idea of gammoning his father, as he termed it. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and he will not de- 
part from it, is mostly true ; but it is more certain that if yoa 
traijl a child up in the way that he should not go, he will be a more 
true disciple. Could there be a more decided proof of the above 
than the behaviour of this young villain? but his father had made 
him so, and thus was he rewarded. 

"Stop," said I, for I had reflected whether, after all, there 
were any grounds for hanging the boy, and come to a conclu- 
sion that a jury would have probably acquitted him. **Stop," 
said I; "you say that what you can tell is of the greatest con- 
sequence." 

"And becomes of more consequence every minute that 
passes," replied he. "I will tell you every thing, and let yoa 
into father's secrets. I peach upon father altogether." 

"Well, then," replied I, "if what you have to disclose 
proves important, I will do all I can to save your life, and I have 
no doubt that I shall be able so to do." 

"No more have!," replied he, "or I would not have come 
to you. Now then , father came to the back of the island to do a 
little business with a pirate schooner, as he said just now; and 
he has very often done it before, as he said just now ; but father 
did not tell you all. When we were in Port Royal, father went 
to the captain of a king's vessel who is there , having been sent to 
put down the pirates if possible, and he offered this captain of 
the king's ship, for a certain sum, to put our friends that we ex- 
change with into his hands." 

"What, betray his friend the pirate?" 

"Yes, father agreed that he would come round as he has done 

this day, and would contrive to chaffer and bargain with him and 

J[eep him so late in the bay that the kind's shi\^ should come upon 

-A/m all of a sadden andU^e hm, Mi^\Xi\%^^'&\^^«^^^V5iN»xiSvwi, 
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on}j joa have pioned Mm. The kJng^s sbip will be round that 
poiDl in two hflars or Ihercaboiits, so if ytm ^re fouod here you 
will be taken aod haD{$ed as sure as I atn'l hanged yeL Xour ainH 
this tmportiint news, and worth all I asked for il7 " 

**It ccrlainiy is, if ii is true, boy." 

'*0h, 1 '11 prove il, for I always goes Willi falbet, and he 
trusts me with every Lbing. I saw the paper siguetL The kind's 
ship is called ihe Vestal, and tbe eaptain wb«^ signed the paper, 
signed it Phiiip Musgrave.'* 

** Indeed/' said I^ luroing away, fi>r i ilid not wisb the buy 
lo pereeive iny amotion at this anuounceineDt. I recoiered my- 
sell as soon as I could, aod said to him , **Boy, I will keep rny 
promise. Do you slay below, and 1 will go on deck and pleod fur 
your life," 

" Mayn't I go on deck for a bit? " said be. 

"What, to wish your father §ood-bye? No, no, you bad bel- 
tfr spare yonrsclfand him thatpninful meeting*'* 

*VNo, I don't want to wish him good-bye; 1 11 wait till it 's 
over, only 1 nmer did sec a man banged, and I ha\e a euriosilj 
to ha\e just a peep/' 

"Oat, yon little monster/' cried I ^ running up on deck, for 
the informatioD I had received was loo important not lobe rmme- 
dialety taken advantage of. 

''* Well , captain , bas the hoy saved bis father's lifel *' 

"No," replied f, in a loud voice 

"Then, up he goes," said the men, for tbe baiter bad been 
round his neck and run out to Ibe yard-arm for some tinie^ and 
the men bad manned the rope, only awaiting my return an dcck^ 
In a second ^ the captain of Ihe Transcendant was swinging in tbi' 
air, and certainly if e\er a scoundrel merited his fate, il was that 
man. Shortly afterwards I turned round , and there was the 
young hopeful looking at his father's body swinging to and fro 
with the motion of the vessel* 

I looked in vain for a tear in bis eye; there was not a symp- 
tom of emotion. Seeing me took sternly at him^ his 1ia%te^<td 
pi»7j be Jon sgaiR, 
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"My lads/* said I to the men, who were all on deck, **I have 
received intelligence of that importance that I recommend thatvc 
should cut that vessel adrift, and make sail without a moment's 
loss of time." 

"What, not plunder?" cried the men, looking at the Traos- 
cendant. 

"No, not think of it, ifyou are wise." 

At this reply all of the men exclaimed that "that would not 
do" — "that plunder they would" — that "I was not the captain 
of the vessel," and many more expressions showing how soon a 
man may lose popularity on board of a pirate vessel. 

^^I gave my opinion, my men, and if you will hear why I said 
so — 

"No, no, out boats," cried they all, and simultaneously ran 
to lower down the boats, for it was now calm, that they might tow 
the schooner alongside of the Transcendant. 

"You might as well talk to the wind as talk to them when 
there is plunder to be obtained," said Toplift to me in a low 
tone. 

"Come down with me," said I, "and I will tell you what I 
have heard." 

^^Ain't they going to plunder the brig?" said Master Peleg, 
when we came down ; "I know where father's dollars are,** and 
up he ran on deck. 

I made a short remark upon the depravity of the boy, and then 
informed Captain Toplift of what he had told me. 

^'If you had told them , they would not have paid attention to 
you. The boat's crew who came with the captain have told them 
that there is money on board, and all authority is now at an 
end." 

"Well," replied I, "I believe that the boy has told the 
truth." 

'^And what do you mean to do?" 

^"^Aemaia below q\uel\^, U\Mai^«^^^r \w^^^v 
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"Eat I annotj*' ^id he; 



Hhej would lhrt»w nit over^ 



"Make as bad a fight of it as yon can/* replied L 

"That I will ,*' said Captain Toplifl, "and ^llh so saperiot 
a forci^ ojiposed, yit caonot stand loog. But I musl tel) rou where 
you musl be/' 

"Where?" replied I, 

"At the entrance oT the magazine, for as sure as we stand 
here Ihey will blow up the vessel rather than he lakci). Not all of 
them, but I wo or three 1 know are determined so to do, and re- 
solute enough to do il. My pistols are there. You have only to 
open thts door^ and )'ou are in the magazine passage. See/' said 
he, opening the door, 'Uhere is the scuttle where they hand the 
powder up." 

" I wf H he on the waleh , depend upon it; and^ Captain Top- 
Hft, if the schooner is taken, and I am afive, yoti may have no 
fear for yourself." 

"Now lelias go on deck again/' 

'* I w-jll follow you /' replied I. 

"I am alone at last, thank Heaven V" said I to rojsetf. "What 
a position am I in^ and how much will be in suspense before 
twenty-four hours are over. My own brother here , not ten miles 
perhaps from me, commanding the yessel which will attack this 
on which I am on hoard. Thai they will take us I h.ive no doubt ; 
but what Hsk do 1 run — of death by shot ^ or hy their blowing up 
the vessel tn spite of me, or of no quarter being given. Well, I 
wish it were decided. 41 all events, I am long supposed dead, 
and I shall not be recognized among the heaps of bodies.*' 

I then went to the locker and took out ray duck frock and 
trowsers, determining that I would, if I were killed, be killed in 
those clothes, and be thrown overboard as a common seaman, i 
then went on deck , for I had heard the grating of the sides of the 
two \essels I and knew that they were in coniaet^ 

All was uproar and eonfuslon on board of the Tratiseeiidant, 
hut there was nobody or hoard the sehoimer cice^t T^i^UCt ^^d 
IB f self, latonoi s&y thill never saw sutia a%ttwt, WvVi& 
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seen quite as bad on board of a privateer. The common seamen, 
as well as the soldiers, when let loose to plunder, are like 
mauiacs. In half an hour they had broken open every thing, cut 
'the crew to pieces, found out the hoard of dollars, which was 
shown them by young Peleg, who tried for his share , but for so 
doing received a chop with a cutlass , which cut off his right ear, 
and wounded him severely on the shoulder; but his right arm 
was not disabled, and while the man that cut him down was 
bending over a heap of dollars , which took both hands to lift 
them, the boy ran his knife deep into the man's side, who fell 
mortally wounded. The rush for the dollars thus at the mercy of 
the rest was so great, that Peleg was not minded, and he crept 
away and came on board the schooner^ We saw that he was 
bleeding profusely, but we asked no questions, and he went 
down the ladder forward. 

" What has that young villain been after? ** said Toplift. 

^'I presume he has been quarrelling for plunder, and con- 
sidered that he had a greater right to his father's money than any- 
body else." 

Among other plunder the people had not forgotten to look for 
liquor, and an hour had not passed before three-fourths of the 
men were more or less intoxicated. They had found plenty of 
good clothes, and were* strutting about with gold-laced waist- 
coats and embroidered coats over their dirty frocks. The uproar 
increased every minute, when Toplift, who had been looking 
out with the glass, exclaimed, '< There she is, by all that 's 
sacred!" 

I caught the glass out of his hand, and found it was the king's 
ship. She was a large flush vessel, apparently of eighteen or 
twenty guns, just opening from the point, and not seven miles 
from us. We were still becalmed, and she was bringing the 
wind down with her, so that to escape appeared impossible, 

''Now, what shall we do?" said CapUin Toplift; '< shall we 
allow her to come down upon us and say nothing to the men, or 
shall we point out the danger , and ^ocsuade them to come oo 
board and prej^eV* 
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**Yauiinistdoa& you please," replied I, "I am indilTcreot 
wbich. It ^i[l be dark ia anolber hour, acd she will nut be 
downbyllial ijaie, 1 would rather avoid fightiogj aod getaway 
from the scbooDer i^iiieiijf if I eonld^ but thai I Fear Js impossible 
now." 

** Wfll, I must go on board of the brig and let them know, 
for if ibey liod it out themselves, ihey ^i!l ibrow us over- 
board/" 

Captain TopUft then went on board of (lie brig, and calling to 
the men ^bo-were siitl sob^r, told ihem that there was a king's 
ship coming down upon them not seven mires off. This had the 
effect of putting an end to «he confusioo and noise of a great por- 
tion of the men, who hasteDcd on board of the schooner , but 
otbersj who were iotoiicated, were with difficulty persuaded to 
returo. 

Al lasi ihef were all got on boards and the scfaoouer, clear 
from the brig, was made ready for action- but Toplifl was 
obliged to make some alteration in tbc stjttiouing of the men, as 
those who were to hand up the powder were all of them tipsy. By 
the time that tt^e schooner was ready, and the breeze had come 
down to her, Ihe corvette was not more than three miles from us ; 
but it was quite dark , for there is no twilight in those parts^ We 
consulted what course we should take to avoid her;, if possible, 
and agreed that we would stand in shore and pass herifwepos- 
sihlf could. We knew that, if seen , we were then eertam to be 
obliged to fight; but if not seen, we might escape. 

We then shifted the helm and bore up across hi^r bows, hut 
we had not steered [n this direction more than a quarter of au 
hour, when the Transeendant was pereeived to be on nre, having 
been fired by the druEtkcu men before they left her, and soon 
afterwards she burst out into Hames thai threw a strong light to a 
great distance, discovering the corvelle to us at two miles' 
distance » aud of course exposing us to the corvette , who Imme- 
diately altered her course for us. We had there fore otdy to 
tight, and the erew, being most uf them iu liquoc.^ dfLcli^^^vW^ 
tb £?/ would Hgh i iiU i h e s cbaoiiei sunk ^u^m \^^tt\ , Vtv ^ ^j^«<>«x 
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of an hour, the corvette being close to us, and standing stem on, 
ve opened our fire, raking her masts and yards , and then I went 
down below. I had changed my clothes for the duck trowsers 
and shirt which I had swum on board in, and I now remained 
quietly in the cabin. A few minutes afterwards the conrette 
opened her fire , and the shot did great execution. The cries of 
the wounded and the shouts of the tipsy men were mingled to- 
gether, but the crew of the schooner fired with great rapidity^ ami 
sustained the unequal conflict most gallantly. 

After a time some men darted down into the cabin. I was 
then at the door which led to the magazine passage, and busied 
myselfhandingup the powder, as it secured me from obsenra- 
tion, and it was supposed that I was one of the crew sent down for 
that duty. 

The men roared out, '^ Where is the captain? We want him 
to fight the ship. Toplift is an old fool, and don't know what he 
is about." 

I made no reply, but with my back towards them contimred 
to hand up the powder, and, having changed my dress, they did 
not recognize me, so they rushed upon deck again. 

The corvette was now alongside of the schooner, pouring in 
her broadsides with fatal execution, the shot passing in every 
direction through her, so that there was as much danger below 
as on deck, and it was evident that the schooner could not oppose 
them much longer. Still they continued to fire with great resolu- 
tion, being now sobered into more steadiness than at first. But 
by this time more than half the men were killed and wounded, 
and our guns were encumbered with the wreck and bodies. I 
heard them, at the very time that a crashing broadside was poured 
in by the corvette, cry out, ''Avast firing for a moment and clear 
the decks.". 

They did so, and having thrown the bodies overboard and 

cut away the spars and rigging which had fallen, so as to enable 

them to work their guns, during which time three broadsides 

iFere poured in, they rematiiieiV iVXt ^i^^^ vsii. t^\i%bt with as 

much spirit as before. lcou\AiicA,\it\\i^^x«As\t^%^^ws«sv8t^\ 






e seonndreis? for n(»thing eould exceed it; but resistnDcciAiis 
eleftSf further than liiey preferred dying at their gau» to being 
aged on the gibbut. 

Bui Ihe &hoQls of tlie pirates and the reports of the guns gtu- 
lally decreased. The men were swept away by the eoetuy's 
[re, and the guns were oue by one disabled. Tbe schooner's 
sides were torn out, and the water poured in below so fast ihut 
it was rising lo the mapzine. I heard a cry o[ boarders, and 
the striking of the two vessels together, and then ihere was a rush 
down below , i^beti a man came afL to the mafaxini' pa&snge. It 
was the fellow whom I bad struck down on iheciuartcrdeck and 
id put into irons* 

^'t^ome along/* said he^ to the others-, " well seud tbe s^or- 
fette and ourselves itl to the denl together. Out of the way 
there/' 

"Stand back,'* said f . 

*^ Stand back," replied be, pointing his pistol down to th» 
lagazine. 

I threw up hjs arm, and the pistol went off, striking tbe 
beams above. 

^^Blastyou," cried he, "whoever you are; but t %e another/' 
and be attempted to draw^ it out of his belt^ but before be ctiuld 
effect it 1 blew out his brains with the pistol which I had ready 
cocked itl my hand. 

His eompanions started back, and t pointed my second pist(ji 
at them, saying, ^*Tbe man who comes forward this way 
dies/* 

As I said this tbe ccew of the conettei wbo had cleared tbe 
decks , charged down below * and the pirates ran away and fie- 
crcted ihernsclves. Perceiving ihcm coming forvvurd* I said to 
them , ** Put a guard oter tJjc magazine ; they have attempted to 
blow up tbe vessel already/' 

*' Who are you ? " said an officer, 

**A prisooer/' replied 1. 

**Well, then^ lead him mj deck, and sta^ hem, l^qaC\'^^\ 
fikuidowo ihe magazine scuttle aud Vi:e^ %\i&Li4«' 
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"Thank Heaven," thought I, "that this affair is over/* as a 
seaman led me by the collar on deck, and handed me to others, 
vho took me on board of the corvette. 

We were aill put down below that remained out of the schoo- 
ner's crew, about eighteen or nineteen, not more, and I was 
glad to find Captain Toplift, although badly wounded with a 
splinter, was among the number. We remained there huddled 
together with a guard of ten men over us for more than an hoor, 
when we heard, from the conversation on deck, that the schoo- 
ner had sunk. After that the guns of the conette were secured, 
and the men had an allowance of liquor served out to them, the 
watch was called, and all was quiet during the remainder of that 
night. For some time I was in a state of excitement from the 
events of the last twenty-four hours crowding so rapidly, but by 
degrees I became calm. I asked one of the guard who was the 
captain of the corvette. 

"What 's that to you, you gallows-bird? " replied he. 

"A civil question might receive a civil reply," answered I. 

"So it might with any one else; but if you don't want 
the hilt of my cutlass down your throat, you will hold your 
tongue." 

But I did not require to repeat the question, as I heard 
one of the officers on deck say, "It 's Captain Musgrate's 
orders." 

This satisfied me, and I lay down with the rest of the priso- 
ners, waiting for daybreak, when I trusted my troubles would 
soon be over. They were all sound asleep. Strange that men 
who knew that they would be hanged In a few days, if not the 
next morning, should sleep so sound — but so it was — while I, 
who had every reason to believe that my sufferings were oyer, 
could not sleep one wink. I was, however, fully satisfied witk 
my own castle-buildings during the night, and more satisfied 
when it was again broad daylight. After the men had had their 
breakfast, an order came down for all the prisoners to be brought 
on deck. We were led up xxud^t ^«xd> Mid made to stand all 
ia a row, I looked round lot urj \iT^^X5kfe\ , \s^v V^ ^^^ ^akx^^ 
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deek. It WHi the Ilrsi Ueolenanl iilio ^as there, "wUh severaf 
<}ther oflicerB, and the clerk, wilh pen and ink, I0 lake down 
the names of thti prisoners* 

<*Who ^as the capiain of Ihis >'essel?" said the fir&l Ueute- 

Diflt. 

"I was J Sir/' replied Toplifl; "but much against my 
will." 

"Oh» of course; every man was on board of her figainsthis 
Willi What is your naniK? Put him down, Mr. Pearson. Any 
other officers ali^e?" 

'*N0t Sir," replied TopHft- 

The name of every man was then asked and put dowD, and il 
so happened that I was Ihe last ; for^ antious lo see my brother^ 
] had walked up the foremost, and they had commenced their in- 
terrogation at Ihe other end of the line. 

" Whffll is your name ? *' 

"I do not belong to the schooner/' replied L 

"Of course not; you dropped on board her from the 
clouds/* 

"Xo, Sir J I did noi; I swam oq board of her to save my 
life." 

"Then you went out of the frying-pan into the fire, I reckon^ 
my good fellow, for your life is forfeited now/* 

*'J rather think not, Sir," replied L *^0n the contrary, J 
feel it is quite safe/* 

^^ Give us Done of your jaw ^ my good fellow , but give us your 
name/' 

^'Certainly, Sir, if you require It. My name is Aleiander 
Musgrave, Sir/' replied I; **I am the elder brother of your 
captain^ Philip Musgra^e, and I will thank you lo go into his 
cabin and inform him that 1 am here/' 

The Brst lieutenant and ofOcers started back in astonishment, 
and so did Captain Toplift and ttie pirates. TU^ 6.t%^U%siA.^Tv^v 
k9rdlf knew whether lo consider U as a ^TtVt\iiLTi q^xi xK\^^iasv^^ 
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not^ and was undecided how to act, when CapUin Toplift said, 
'<I do not know whether the gentleman is as he says^ but this is 
certain, and all the men can prove it as well as myself, that he 
did swim on board, as he said, to escape from the Indians, and 
that he has never joined the crew. They offered to make him 
captain in my stead, and he positively refused it." 

"Yes," said all the pirates ; " that 's true enough." 

"Well, Sir," replied the first lieutenant, "I will certainly 
carry your message." 

"To make all certain," replied I, "I will write my name od 
a slip qf paper for you to take in to the captain. He knows m; 
signature." 

I did so, and the first lieutenant took tbe paper, and went 
into the cabin. In a minute he returned, and requested me to 
follow him. I did so, and in another minute I was in the arms 
of my brother. For some time we neither of us could speak. At 
last Philip said, "That you are alive and well, let me thank 
Heaven. I have considered you as dead, and so have others; 
and to find you on board of a pirate — on board of a vessel which 
I have been riddling with shot, any one of which might have 
caused your death. Thank God I was ignorant that you were on 
board, or I never could have done my duty. I will not ask how 
you came on board of this vessel, for that must be the, end of your 
narrative, which I must have from the time that you first left Rio, 
and afterwards in detail the whole from the time that you left tbe 
Coast." 

"Then they received my letters from Rio?" 

^'Yes, after imagining you were dead, they were rejoiced by 
those letters ; but I will not anticipate my story , nor will I nov 
ask for yours; it is sufficient at present that you are alive, my 
dear Alexander, and once more in my arms." 

"Let me ask one question," replied I. 

"I know what it will be. She was in good health, but 
safferiag much iu mind ttom Vivsvii^ \!l<^ «A«<^uQt of you. Her 
father and others ha^e Teasou^^'«V>3^V«> wA^sassx^^^^ \sar- 
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rooBsibiUtf M vQut being in eiisieuce, as the lebeque j'ou sailed 
[ iu bad Dever been beard of. She* still adbi^fiis ia ibe opinion Ibat 
Ufou are alive, iinU will not abaudoo the hope ot seeing you again ; 
Ifeut hope deferred has paled ber cheek evea more pale ihao it 
pisually is, aod she e^idcutlj^ suffers much, for her life is wrapped 
hn jours. Nosv hivirife^ lold yau ihin, you miisl come iala my 
Lstate-^roum , and allow me to enable you to appear as my brother 
bought to do. I do not Ihmk that there is any differeQce in our ske 
ItDow, although there was when we last parted," 
[ "Many thanks, Philip, but before I adonize my outward man 
ll should wish to satisfy my inward crayinp; and , to tell you the 
rtrulh, I *m so hungry from not bovitig broken my fast for nearly 
I twcmy-four hours, thai if you could order fiomeihing to eal while 
Kouare looking out tbe clothes, I should feel in no small degree 
ffratefuL" 

I Philip rang the bell a&d ordered ibe steward to bring sotne- 
Fthing lo eat and drink, and after ealtng I occupied a quarter of ao 
bour more in getting rid of the pirate smoke and diri, and putting 
roil one of hLs uniforms, for he had no other clothes onboard^ 
rwhen I came out , looking not at all like a pirate, 
r **Now, then/* said Philip, " befof e we have our ^e/ff-n-/^^ff, 
Lcome out wLtli me, and let me introduce you to the of Beers as my 
[brother. " 

L I went out with him, and was formally introdueed. The first 
Liieutenant apologized for his rough speech^ but I told him that 
bthere was no occasion for any apology, as I had no doubt that t 
Llooked very much like a pirate at the time. 
I ^^More tbao you do now, Sir, at all events,'' replied he, 
I "By tbe bye, hrothcrj" said I, '* there is one man among tlie 
Mrisoners who , althoagh compelled to act as captain by the rntUf 
lis no pirate. His conduct I will et plain to you. >lav I request 
lliim to be kindly treated? His name is Toplift — and also IWo 
I Portuguese , my former companions/' 

r "Certainly,** replied Philip, ^•'your word is syfUcient* Let 
• those persons be released and taken care of/' said he tA tivt 
mifsi lleateoant, " We wili w ail lot \>it ^at\;\^NvUx^\av^^*^-'^'^*" 
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I remained on deck about ten minutes , and then returned to 
the cabin with my brother. ^ 

"What is this which you have left on my dressing-table?" 
said Philip , surveying the leather bag which contained the dia- 
mond. 

"That, Philip," said I, "is a portion of my narrative, and 
eventually may prove a very important one. I don't think that I 
can afford to make you a present of it , but I shall see." 

"It does not look very valuable ," replied he. 

"At all events, do me the favour to lock it up carefully," 
replied I. 

"Well, if you are in earnest I will," he said, and having 
put it in a drawer and locked it up, he said, "Now, Alexander, 
let me have your history." 

I commenced, and told him all that the reader is now ac- 
quainted with. Dinner broke off my narrative , and as soon as it 
was over I resumed it. When I had finished, he expressed his 
astonishment, and asked many questions. Among others he 
said , "And that little wretch Peleg, the captain of the Transcen- 
dant's son , is he on board? " 

"I have not seen him," replied I, "and therefore presume 
that he was not able to move, and went down in the schooner." 
Which was the case. 

- '^You have indeed told me a strange tale," said Philip, "and 
you have had some extraordinary escapes. You must have a 
charmed life, and you appear to have been preserved to prove 
that Amy's persuasion of your being still alive was just and well- 
founded; and now it is my turn to talk, and yours, to listen. 
When I left you as lieutenant of Captain Levee's schooner, we 
very shortly afterwards had an action with a Spanish vessel of 
very superior force, for she mounted thirty guns. Having no 
chance with her, from her superior weight of metal, we threw 
ourselves on her bow and boarded. The Spaniards did not relish 
this kiod of close fighting , aLivd%«s^^vsV[iktci^^\^v.^^<^^^«ssion of 
their deck. Captain Levee, ^YieIlYJLe\^t^i^^^.Vsi^^^\f^vL^•»"«^^ 
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appointed to a frigate of thirtj-aii guns, and 1 followed him as 
hi& first lieutenant. We had iinolhcr cojuhat mlh a tesse! oF 
equal foree » in wbtch we were the victors, and I ^a% sent in the 
pri^e* Captain Levee wrote very kindly in my behatf ^ and I was 
made a capltin , and given the comrrtand of a ^mall brig^ Bui let 
me first finish with Captain Levee. He captured a gallerm^ which 
gave him a large fortune, and he tlien gave up ihi^ commantt of 
his ship, and went on shore, telling me in a letter that he had 
hitherto squandered away all his money, but now that he had got 
sa much, he intended to keep it. Me has done so, for he has 
purchaf-cJ a large landed property. Is married, and I bcUeve , is 
very happy," 

*' He deserves it," replied!; "and long may he be so," 
'*Well» to coulinuet I was sent out on this station, and 
having information thai (he vessel which you are now on hoard of 
was at Jinchor in a bay elose to the Havannah , 1 ran in and re- 
connoitred. She hoisted Spanish cotunrs, and I did the same. 
It fell calm , and I lay about four miles outside. I was mistaken 
for another Spanish vessel , and the captain of this vessel, or^ to 
speak correetiv, the Spanish captain ol the Spanish hrig, came 
out to see nie* and did not discover his mistake till he was on 
board* I detained him and his boat's erew, U continued calm 
lilt the evening, when the breeze sprung up , and I put the head 
of the brig right for the bay, as if I were going in to anchor. The 
breeze being light, it was dark before I got in and alongside this 
vessel* They were completely surprised , for they imagined that 
their captain was dining with his old friend , and having no idea 
that we were any thing but Spanish, had not the least prepara- 
tion for resi*»tanee. We had possession of her decks before they 
eould seize their arms, and I brought her out without anyone 
knowing that she had been captured. On my arrival , the admiral 
gave me the command of her, which I have held for nine months ; 
but she is very defective j and I was ordered home, and should 
have sailed, had it not been that that scoundrel, the captain of the 
Transcendant, gave me the information which induced me to 
come round to the hack of the island* Little did I itvvi\\^%^%^ 
happiacBS i waited me. So much tnr m'^seM* '^^i ti'^^^v^^'ssA 
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an egotist for speaking of myself, I am only clearing away the lest 
important information to arrive at that which most interests you. 
The Amy arrived safe with her valuable cargo. The captain re- 
ported that he had.remainedatthe rendezvous until blown offb; 
a sort of hurricane, and that flnding himself a long way off, he 
considered, when the gale had ceased, that he was not Justified 
in remaining with so valuable a cargo , but was bound .lo make 
the best of his way to Liverpool. He was right, and his conduct 
was approved of by Mr. Trevannion, who looked for your arrivil 
every hour. At last a week passed away and you did not make 
your appearance, and great alarm was entertained for your 
safety. The weeks grew into months, and it was supposed that 
you had been upset in the same hurricane which had driven the 
Amy so far off from her rendezvous. The poor girl , Whyna, was, 
as you may suppose, kindly received by Mr. Trevannion and his 
daughter, and soon gained their affection ; but she pined for your 
return, and when she was told that you were dead she never re- 
covered it. The climate certainly did not agree with her, and 
she contracted a very bad cough during the winter, but I believe 
from my heart that it was your loss which affected her the most 
severely. After she had.been about eighteen months in England, 
she fell into a consumption and died." 

"Poor Whyna!" said I, with a sigh. 

"Alexander," said Philip, "perhaps it was all for the best, 
for that poor girl loved you sincerely, and supposing that she 
was now still aHve and living with Miss Trevannion , and on your 
return your marriage should (which of course, unless Heaven 
decrees otherwise, it will) take place, that poor creature would 
have been very unhappy; and although the idea of her being a 
rival to Miss Trevannion is something which may appear absurd 
to us, yet she had the same feelings, and must have endured the 
same pangs as any other woman, let her colour be what it may. 
I think, therefore, that her removal was a blessing and a happy 
dispensation. I saw Mr. Trevannion and his daughter but once 
previous to their receiving your letters from Rio acquainting 
tbem witb your misfotlunesMiAVi^^^>idftlW«ance from slavery. 
They were both very de^ecV^A, wi^ !^i, T\«\wakvs^ Nj^j^^^i^ sS^ 
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reUriDg froin buMTl(^S5, and Ihiog npDn his property near Liver- 
pool* As I corpespondcd regularly with Amy, I learnt that he 
bad done so, and bsd jasl wound up hrs affsirs when your lellers 
Arrived from Hio with an order on the Portuguese Exchequer for a 
ronstderahte sum. I hardly need say thalthe joy occasioned by 
this intdligence was great. Amy recovered her good looks, and 
her father bitterly Umeuled his having retired from business ^ as 
lie' had wished to have made the whole over lo you. The money 
jou remitted from Bio he considered as your nwri« and he also 
set apart your share of the business from Lhe Um^ that you wert* 
admitted as a pariuer. He wis not aware that you eould carry a 
diamood ot such immense value about your person, eiposed to 
ilic view of every one; among Indians, settlers, and pirates. 
Thai my delight was equal to theirs you mil , I am sure , giie rac 
credit lo believe; and although t was obliged to ^ail for the West 
Indies, every day I anticipated reeeiviog a letter informing me of 
y ou r a r r i val I n E ng 1 and . i u d ge th en m y di st r e ss at (1 r^ t re cei v i n g 
letters staling that you had nol been buard of for three montht» 
after your leaving Rio, aud expressions of fear thai some aeei- 
deui had happened, and then month after month many more and 
more desponding letters^ in which Mr. Trevannion plainly staled 
that the lebeque musl have foundered; and only Amy clinging lo 
th(^ hope thai you were still alive. I acknowledge that 1 consi- 
dcred you dead, and you may therefore imagine my surprise and 
delight when your signature on the slip of paper proved thai you 
wi^re not only In eiisteuce, but on hoard of the same vessel 
with me-** 

Such was the narrative of my brother Philip in return for 
mine J and it was late at night when we parted. Oh! how sin* 
cerely did I pray that night, Ihanking Heaven for all its meretes, 
and entreating that the cup mij^^hi not be again dashed from my 
Itpi. Wheu I arose the oeit morning 1 found that Philip was on 
deck J and I followed bim. 

*^ We <ihall soon be in Port Royal with this wind ," slid he, 
**and I hope to find the admiral still there*" 

I bad some conversation with the officers, and then wenlhe- 
l&w to see ToptifL He was m h\s ^arafOot\, lwt^i.%.Vv^ ihsi^ 
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feyer and suffered from his wound, but the surgeon said that he 
would do well. 

"Toplift," said I, "you must keep your mind at ease, for 
my brother has promised me that you shall not be tried with the 
others, and has no doubt that when he explains the whole to the 
admiral you will be thanked for your service." 

"Thanked!" saidToplift, "if I am not hanged, I shall be 
fortunate enough." 

"No fear of that," replied I, "so keep your mind easy and 
get well as fast as you can." 

"Well then. Sir, you have saved my life , at all events, for 
had you not come on board , no one would have ever spoken for 
me, or believed that I was not a pirate in heart like all the others, 
except the two Portuguese." 

** If necessary , they will be evidence in your favour , but I do 
not think any evidence will be required except mine, and that will 
be sufficient with the admiral. I promised you that you should 
never want the means of getting your livelihood, and I repeat that 
promise now." 

"Thank you. Sir," replied he, and I then left him and went 
np to the cabin to breakfast. 

The following day we were at anchor at Port Royal; my 
brother reported what had occurred, and the admiral sent for all 
the pirate prisoners except Toplift, whose case was so fully re- 
presented by me and my brother, that he was permitted to go at 
large, and to take a passage home to England free of expense if 
he wished it. It is hardly necessary to say that Toplift accepted 
this offer, and remained in the vessel with me. The twa Por- 
tuguese were also liberated. Three days after our arrival we 
sailed for England , and after a quick run of between five and six 
weeks, we anchored at Spithead. My brother could not leave 
his ship, and I therefore requested him to write to Liverpool 
stating that he had intelligence of me, and that I was alive ; that 
I had been wrecked and had fallen into the hands of the Indians 
near the English seUlemenlsinyif^vnia^ and that I had escaped 
aadms, he believed, al Um^^lLO^^- 
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1 coa&Idered it Viise U> make a comitiuakatioii likt this ai 
firsi, as too sudden an annouDceincBt inrgbl be daotft^rous lo ode 
in so weak a ^UHt of hi^alUt as Phi Up stated m> Atny to be rrom 
llie leller be bad received from her father. I reroaiocd ^ilh him 
aiPorismouiJi unLil the reply catne- Mr. Trevamiion isvroto and 
loldPhiiip Uiat his conmiuuieatioa hadj as it were, raised his 
daugbier froiii the grave — as she had Mhn into a slate of pro- 
found melanebolj, which ztuthlng could remove — thai he bad 
very cautiously introduced the subject, and by degrees lotd her 
what was reported, and eventually when he found that she waiji 
more composed^ that he had put Philip's letter iuto her hand. 

He concluded that he trusted that I mould arrive, and soon, 
for if any accident laas now to happen to me il would be the death 
of bis daughter, ^ho bad not strength enough left tn bear another 
reverse* At my request Philip ihen wrote ihut he had rceeivcd a 
letter from a brother officer stating that I was ivetl and safe on 
hoard, and Ihat ihey would be In England a few days after the 
receipt of the letter. 

LeaviDg directions lo PhUip how to proceed, I now went off 
to Londoo , and having dttcd myself out with every requisite of 
dress and toilet^ I ealled upon a celebrated Jew diamond mer- 
chant and showed him zny diamond, requesting that be would 
wei^^h it and then estimate its value. He was much aslonishcd al 
the ^Ight of such a stone ^ as well he might be , and after weighing 
it and examining it, he pronounced it worth ;( 47,0110, provided 
a purchaser could be found for an article of such value. 

t told him that I was not a merebant, and coutd not be tra- 
velling about lo show the diamond lo crowned heads, but if he 
w uuld give me a liberal price for il, I would abate a great deat» 
that he might dispose of it to his own advaniage. He requested 
tiiat he might call upon me with two of his friends » thai they 
might see the diamond and consult with blm ; and then he would 
give me an answer. We liied the time for twelve o'clock on Ibe 
following day, and I lonkmy leave. 

The neil day he called at the time appointed , accnmijjauied 
by two geademea Qthis own pet suasion. T^vt^ ^^v^t^'^^^^ssofc 
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again very carefally, eiamined it by the light of a powerful lamp 
to ascertain its water , and to see if there were any flaws in it, 
calculated the reduction of weight which would take place in 
cutting it, and, after a consultation, I was offered :^ 38,000. 
I considered this an offer that I ought not to refuse , and I closed 
with them. The next day the affair was settled. I received money 
and bills on government to the amount, and wrote to Philip telling 
him what had taken place. Strange that from two slaves In the 
mines I should have received such valuable legacies; from poor 
Ingram a diamond worth so much money, and from the other 
Englishman a tattered Bible which made me a sincere Chris- 
tian — a legacy in comparison of which the diamond was as 
dross. 

Philip replied to my letter congratulating me on the sale of the 
diamond, and informing me that to his letter he had received a 
reply containing so satisfactory an account of Amy's restored 
health, that he had written to tell them that I had arrived safe in 
England, and would be very soon with them. He recommended 
my going immediately, as the aniiety and suspense would be 
very injurious to Amy^s health. I therefore made every arrange- 
ment for my departure , purchased horses , and procured four 
stout serving men, well armed, to accompany me, and wrote a 
letter, which I sent by an express courier, stating the exact day 
which I expected to arrive at Mr. Trevannion's country seat. 

I waited in London two days to wind up all my affairs, and to 
give time for the express to arrive before me, as I intended to 
travel very fast. My stay in London was the occasion of an im- 
portant discovery. I was at the coffee-house at St. Paul's, and 
was talking with one of Captain Levee's officers, with whom I had 
picked up an acquaintance, when on his calling me by the name 
of Musgrave , a pinched-up sort of looking personage , in a black 
suit, who was standing at the bay-window, turned round, and 
coming up to me said, ^^Sir, as a stranger I must apologize, but 
hearing your friend call you by the name of Musgrave, may I 
venture to ask if yon are au^ M^Vvi^ Vi SIt Richard Musgrave, 
Baronet, who lived in Cum\i«T\a\i^V* 
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*^LiTcd, did jtiu say, Sir? Is he then dead?" 

••Ves, Sir; he has been dead these last seven motiths, and 
we are looking out for hh heir and cannot find htm/' 

**I knew the ratnily very wellj** replied I, "for I am eon- 
aected wilh it. Mis eldest son , Richard , of course ^ mufil be his 
heJT^ as all ihe estates are entailed/' 

'*Hls eldest son^ Richard, Bir^ Is dcad^ We have aothen- 
licalcd documents io prove that; and, rnareover> his second soe!, 
Charles, is atso d^ad. Jle came home very ill and died, not at 
bis father's bouse , hut at the house of one of his lenants on the 
estalt*. Il is his third son., Alevander Musgrave, whom vit seek, 
and seek in vain. He is now the heir to ihe baronetcy and eslales, 
hiil IV e have lost all clue to him. We understand that a Captain 
Philip Musgrave is just arrived from the West Indies, He is, we 
presume, the fourth son. But until we can find out what has 
become of AlcianderMusgrave, and whether he is dead or alive, 
we cannoi act, t have written this day to Captain Musgrave , re- 
questing any information he can give, but have received no an- 
swer. I presume , Sir, ii is useless to inquire of you 1 " 

"Mol exactly, Sir, for I am the AJeiander Mus^rave you 
seek/' 

^'Indeed, Sir, but what proof have you of your Identity to afer 
lo as." 

^^The evidence of my brother, Captain Philip Musgrave, in 
whose ship I have just arrived frfitn the West Indies; that his 
answer to your letterwill he satisfactory enough, I have no doubt. 
Here is a letter from him to me, in which you see he addresses 
me ^ my dear Alexander/ and concludes with *yonr affectionate 
breth cr , Phil i p M usgra v e / " 

"This is indeed, satisfaelory, Sir,'" replied the fentleroan, 
*'and I have only to receive an answer from your brother to make 
all right and elear. Allow me, Sir, to eonj^ratulate you upon 
your accessioQ lo the title and property^ f presume you will have 
no objection^ as soon ag the necessary proofs arc obtained* to 
accompany me down to Cumberland , ^^«tt V^i^^'^^^'^^^'^^^^ 
be reeognhedbj monf," 
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<<0f that, Sir, I have not the slightest doubt," replied I, 
*'bat I cannot go down with you to Camberland at present. I 
leave London for Liverpool the day after to-morrow on important 
business, and cannot disappoint the parties." 

''Well, Sir, it must indeed be an important business which 
will prevent you from taking possession of a title and ;£ 4,000 per 
annum,'* replied he ; ''but here is my address, and I hope 1 
shall hear from you as soon as* possible, as I shall remain in town 
till I can bring the heir down with me." 

The man now looked as if he doubted me. He could not 
imagine that I could neglect the taking possession of the estate 
for any other business, and it did appear singular, so I said to 
him, "Sir, I have been long out of England, and am affianced 
to a young lady who lives near Liverpool. She has been waiting 
to hear from me for some time, and I have sent an express to saj 
that I will be with her on such a day. I cannot disappoint her, 
and, I tell you more, that, without I possess her, the posses- 
sion of the title and estates will give me very little pleasure." 

"Sir," replied he, making a bow, "I honour your senti- 
ments, and she must be a worthy lady who can inspire such 
feelings. I only hope that you will not remain too long at Liver- 
pool , as London is expensive , and I am anxious to return to 
Cumberland." 

I then wished the gentleman farewell, and went home to my 
lodgings. I had given him my address in case he wanted to see 
me before my departure. 

The next day I received a letter from Philip inclosing the one 
written to him by this gentleman , whose name was Campbell, 
and who was a lawyer. Philip told me what reply he had made to 
him, and congratulated me on my accession to the title and es- 
tates. Almost an hour afterwardsi Mr. Campbell called upon me 
with Philip's letter, which he declared to be highly satisfactory, 
aod sufficient in any court of justice. 

"But," said he , "1 ^wi\^ ^\%\i\^ v&V^wi ^ \^>ii ^tUcu- 
larsr 
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"And I also would misli to nuke a few iDquiries, Mr. Can^p- 
belt. I have heard jfour uamit in my youtb , although I cannot 
rt^colf e€l cvi^r having seeo you." 

"I was ihe confidtnlial adviser of your father at one lime. 
Sir," repticd he^ '*but latterly aJI intercourse had ccastrd; it 
was not UDlil he was on his death-hcd, and fully repeuied the 
foolish step which he bad takeo » and Ihe injustice ha had been 
guilty of, that he sent for me^ much to the annoyance of tady 
Musgra\e, vho would have previuitcd me from coming into Ihe 
house even when I arrived, had it not been for the servants , who 
disobeyed her." 

"And my sisters, Sir, Janet and Mabel?*' 

** Arc both well, and have grown up very fine girK Your fa- 
ther destroyed the deed by which Ludy Musgrave was to have had 
a krge jointure upon the estate, and she is now entirely depen* 
dent upon you for what she may receive. When do you etpcct to 
he able to come up from Liverpool?" 

'^ I can hardlj' say , but of course as soon as I can/' 

^<Well, Sir, my own affairs will require my presence in the 
metropolis for a month. In the meantime, although t should 
have preferred to have gone down with you to Farlstone Uatl^ and 
have at once pnt you in possession, yet affairs may remain as 
they are (for every thing is undfrseal, and Lady Musgrave has 
been compelled to remove), till it suits your convcmence^ I 
shall; however,, write to let them know that you have been found, 
and will soon come down and take possession/' 

Mr* Camphell then asked me a few questions ^ io which 1 
replied satisfaelorily, and then for the lirst tjnie he sainted 
me With my litU, saying, "Sir Aleiander, I ^ill now take my 
leave/' 

The next morning I setoff on my journey, and travelled with 
as mueh speed as ihe horses would permit. I arrived on the lifth 
dayatMr^Trcvannion's seat, about nine miles from Liverpool. 
As I rode up the avenue of chcslTVMlVttts^ l^^'^^tVxt^. -a-^jtssiTass. 
fGftn looking out from an upper N^iiado'^j , ^U\^^^*i^ ^\sx%^\^!is^ 
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made a precipitate retreat. I alighted, and was received at the 
door in the embrace of Mr. Trevannion, who welcomed me with 
tears, and taking me by the hand he led me into an apartment 
where I foand my adored Amy, who threw herself into my arms 
and wept as if her heart would break ; but her sobs were the sobs 
of joy, and when she did raise her head and look at me, it wis 
with eyes beaming with pleasure, and with smiles upon her 
. beautiful lips. I clasped her to my bosom, and felt that I was 
more than repaid for all I had suffered, and my heart was throb- 
bing with gratitude and love. 

It was some time before we could sufficiently compose our- 
selves to enter into lengthened conversation, and then Amy in- 
quired what had occurred to me to occasion such a lengthened 
absence. We sat down on a sofa, and with Amy on one side of 
me and her father on the other, I entered into my narrative. 

^'And so you have been married since we last heard from 
you?" said Amy, smiling, when I had finished my history. 

^^Yes," replied I, '^I have been; but I hope I shall treat my 
second wife a little better than I did my first." 

<^I hope so too," replied Amy; *<but I have great fear that 
your Yirginian mistress may come over and claim you." 

" I do not think that likely. From the Indians having followed 
me to the beach > they must have fallen in with her." 

^'And what do you think became of her?" 

*' Of course I cannot exactly say ; but I presume she died 
gallantly, and fought with her axe to the last." 

That evening I had a long conversation with Mr. Trevannion. 
He told me what he had done with the money, which he eonsi- 
dered as mine, and I put into his care the sum I had received for 
the diamond. I then spoke to him about our marriage, and re- 
quested that it might not be postponed. 

*'My dear Musgrave," said he, <'my daughter's happiness 
so depends upon her union with you, that I can only say I am 
williag that it should laVift \\^^^ Va-tcLWc^^. "^w ^s^s^^ic \oii 
kaow thai 1 have the hifShesX tsit^m, mx^ ^^x^wj.xkq&W^^^^'^ 
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YiDced af when I bav£ eonsettted. to Lbe maich it^ithoiit even 
HiakiBi; inquiry as lo your family aud copncciians. Now, how- 
e\er, is Iht^ time that I sbuuld ^i^h to have s^ome informalloD 
abouUht-m/' 

«« My dear Sir, ifyou^HL ooty make mquines^ you will find 
that the family of Musgravc is one of liie most highly connected In 
Ihe norttu ^nd that the head of it \s a or was Sir RiehardJMus- 
grave ^ Baronet, of Farislone Hdl, in Cumbertund* Eaii]ai]ear 
relathe of his , as I can salisfaclorily prove/' 

**That h stifficieol/' replied Mr* Trevannioo- *"! shall lea\c 
you to plead your cause with Amy to-morrow j so now, good 
nighl/' ♦ 

The following day I told Amy that, since my arrival in Eng- 
land ^ I had heard of the death of my falfaer^ and Ihat it was ne- 
cessary that I should go la Ihe north , as family affairs required 
my presence* 

**Are you serious?" replied she. 

''Never more so in my life* My presence is absolutely ne- 
cessary > and I made arrangements wlih the legal adviser of our 
family thai I would be there in less thun a month/' 

'* il is a long journey/' said Mr, Trcvannbn , " and how long 
lo you stay? " 

'*That I ran not possibly say/' replied I; "^ut nol longer 
ihan I can help/' 

*^ I do not think that I shall let you go /' said Amy ; " you are 
nol lo he trusted out ofsl^hL You are so born for adventure 
(hal you will mil he bi'ard of again for another two years/' 

*'Such is my misfortune, I grant ,'* replied I; **lmt, Amy, 
you look pale aod thin; change of air would do you much ser- 
vice. Suppose you aod your father were to come with me. 
Indeed, Mr. Tronnnion, 1 am in earnest. At this delightfol 
lime of ibc year nothing would prove so beneflcial to her health; 
andv Amy, then, you know^ that I shall nol he out of your 
sight/' 

'*/ ^h&ald //te tire tour very muc^ ," tt^\\^^ ^'^ ^ ^^\i^>.— -" 
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**l know what yon would say. Yoa do not like the idea of 
trayelling with me as Amy TreTannion. Yon are right. Then 
let me propose that yon travel with me as Amy M asgra^e." 

^'I second that proposal y" said Mr. Trevannion. 

'^Consent, Amy^ let our marriage be quite priyate. I know 
you will prefer that it should be so , and so will your father. You 
will then travel with me as my wife, and we never shall part 
again." 

Amy did not reply till her father said , '^Amy, it is my wish 
that it should be so. Recollect it will be the last time that you 
have to obey your father, so do not annoy me by a refusal." 

^^I will not, my dear father," replied Amy, kissing him. 
''Your last command I obey with pleasure. And oh! if I have 
sometimes been a wilful girl, forgive me every thing at this mo- 
ment." 

''My dear child, I have nothing to forgive. May God bless 
you; and, Mr. Musgrave ," said he, putting her hand in mine, 
"if she proves as good a wife as she has been a daughter, yon now 
receive a treasure," and I felt that the old man stated what was 
true. 

It was arranged that the marriage should take place on that 
; day week, and that it should be quite private. There was no 
parade of bridal clothes; in fact, no one was invited, and it was 
at my request quite a secret marriage. A clergyman had been 
engaged to perform the ceremony, and, on the day appointed, 
I received the hand of my Amy in the drawing-room, and in the 
presence only of Humphrey and two other confidential servants. 

After the ceremony was over, the clergyman requested me to 
come with him into the adjoining room, and said, "it was 
necessary that he should give a certificate of the marriage, wh|ck 
must be inserted in the parish register. He had called me aside 
for that purpose, that I might give him my exact name, pro- 
fession, &c. 

"9ijnamt is Aleiandetlillus^ivt^) ^s ^^o^x %l«n« heard when 
you mimed us." 



"Yes, r know that, but I must be parlieuUr, Have pu no 
other name? Is Ihal th^ aaum Ituit you have been and will be m 
fnturi! known by?*' 

*^\ot exactly/' replied I; "I have been known by thai name, 
but in Tuture shall not be/* 

''Then whiiamltosiy?'* 

^^You must saj« Sir Alexander Musgnve, Earonel, of 
FarfstnneHaU, Cumberland/' 

'*Gofjd/' said he, *Mhal is what I required; and the lttd| 
jour wife ^ has she any other name but Amy? " 

**XoDe, I believe/' 

The clergyman then wrote out Ihe marriage cerlifieate^ ond 
signed It, taking a copy for registry, and we returned into the 
drawing-room. 

**Ilcre Is the ccrtiHcale of marriage J Madam/' saidhe; "it 
ought to lie in the eare of the lady, and ihereforej ray lady, I 
hand it over to you**' 

** My lady is much obltged to you for your kindness/' replied 
Amy^ ft)r shi) thought that the clergyman was only facetious* 

She held the cerlificale in her hand folded as it had been given 
her for some time. At last curiosity » or, perhaps, having no- 
thing else to do , induced her to open it and read Jt. 1 was at 
this time talking with Ihe clergyman , and presenting him with a 
handsome douceur for his trouble ; but perceiving her to open the 
eerliJJcdte, I watched her countenance. She read and started* 
I turned away as if not observing her* She then went up to her 
father and desired him to read it^ 

The old gentleman took out his glasses, and jl was amusing 
to see the way in which he looked at his daughter with his spec- 
tades falling olT his nose. He then came up * and pointing to 
the certificate said, '*I*ray how am I in future to address my 
daughter?" 

"'^As Amy, t trust, Sir, antess you wish to scold her» and 
then you must call her Lady Musgrave. I am , my dear Sir, as 
lite ceFiiScsU stales f Sir Aki Adder ^mi%t%h^^ ^V '^^\v%^tif^a»^^ 
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with a handsome property descended to me. I did not know it 
till I arrived in London ^ and if I concealed it from you till now, 
it was only that my Amy shoald have the satisfaction of pro- 
ving to me that she wedded me in pare disinterestedness of 
affection." 

<<It was very, very kind of you, Alexander, to do as you 
have done, and I thank you sincerely for it." 

"And now, my dear Amy, yon understand why I wished yoa 
to come with me to Cumberland, that you may take possession of 
your future abode, and assume that position in society which yoa 
will so much grace. I trust. Sir," continaedl, 'Uhat you will 
not part from us , and that one roof will always cover us , as long 
as Heaven thinks fit to spare our lives." 

"May God bless you both," replied Mr. Trevannion, "I can- 
not part with you , and must follow." 

About half an hour after this, I requested Amy and Mr. Tre- 
vannion to sit by me, as I had now another narrative to give them, 
which was an explanation why and how it was that they found me 
in the position that they had done ; in short, what were the causes 
that induced me, and afterwards my brother Philip, to quit oar 
parental roof, and to come to the resolution of fighting our own 
way in the world. It was as follows : 

"Sir Richard Musgrave, my father, married a young lady of 
high connection, a Miss Arabella Johnson, and with her lived, 
I have every reason to believe, a very happy life for nearly twenty- 
five years, when it pleased God to summon her away. I have a 
good recollection of my mother; for although I lived with my 
brother at a private tutor's, about six miles off, I was continually 
at home , and she did not die till I was nearly sixteen ; and I can 
only say, that a more elegant, amiable, and truly virtuous wo- 
man, as I believe, never existed. By this marriage my father 
had four sons and two daughters ; Richard, the eldest; Charles, 
the second; myself, the third; and Philip, the fourth; and my 
sisters, who came last, were named Janet and Mabel. At (he 
Ume of my mother's death, m^ eldest brother was serving with 
the army, which he had eniet^d li^m ^ Vxh^ Q\^^\\^Vts»'^\^^^ 
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_ Itbougti, as heir tu the barunelcy and esUie^, whicb are 3 clear 
I^OOU/t per Annum, h« of course haiJ uo occjisioo for a profes^ioQ. 
lljiecond brMifter, CharteSt being 4>r on ad veDturous turn # had 
gone out to the East Indies in ahighpositton, a&senant to the 
Company. I was still at home, as weU as Philip, who i& four 
years my juDiur, aud my sisters were of course at home. I pass 
over my regrets at my mother's death, aud will now speak more 
of my father. He was a good-tempered, w«ak man, easily led^ 
and althougfa^ during my mother's lifetime, he was so well led 
that it was of liLlIu consequf^nce, Ihc ease proved very dllTereni at 
hi;r death. For a year my father remained quiel in the house, 
eunlenl with superintetiding his improveroeuts on his properly, 
and he had lately become inlirm, and had given up the houuds 
and rurnl sports in general* The dairy was one of his principal 
hobbies; and tt su happened Lhat q you nf girl, the daughter of 
a labourer f was une of the females employed in that pari of the 
establishment. She was certainly remarkably food-laokiuf; her 
features were very smalt i and she did ool show that robust frame 
which people in her class ofjife generally do. She was about 
seventeen jrears o)d« stifht in llfure^ and certainly a person that 
you would noi pass ^ilhout niakinj^ some eomnieudatory remark 
upon her good looks atid modest appearance. She was not^ how* 
evert «'hat she appeared ; she was beyond measure cunning aud 
astute, and, as it proved, inordinately ambitious. IVIy father, 
who was naltirally of an amorous disposition^ was attracted by 
her, and very soon was constantly in the dairy ^ and bis atlen- 
lions were so marked, that the other servants used to call her 
* my lady.' A few months after my father had shown a pre-* 
lerence for this gir), he was seized with his first attack of 
gout. It did not last him long, and in si^ weeks he v^ as about 
a^aiu, and resumed his attentions to her* Philip and 1, who 
were at our tutor's , whun we came home, heard from others 
what was go in jar on, aud very foolishly played the j^irl many 
tricks, and annoyed her as much as we coutd* After we returned, 
mv father had another tit of the gout, and when be wa^^ confined 
to his room, he desired this girl lo be sent for to iltend ugoo hiai. 
J eating say what took place, buV thi% \h z^\\Ji^^ "^^^^s^X-ai^^^ 
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onfortoDate paftion beeame so great, and I presume the gill's 
ambition rose in proportion , tliat about sii months afterwards, 
this daughter of a menial was raised to the dignity of Lady Mus- 
gra?e — she being at that time about eighteen , and my father 
Terging on seventy. 

<<When this ill-assorted and disgraceful eonnectlon was 
known, the gentry and aristoeraey of the county refused any 
longer to visit my father, and all communication was broken off. 
In a short time the ascendency which this artful girl gained over 
the old man was most wonderful. He lived but in her sight, and 
knew no will but hers. Her father and family were removed to a 
good house in the neighbouriiood , and gave themselves all the 
airs of gentlepeople. The good old steward was dismissed , and 
her father established in his room, although the man could not 
read or write, and was wholly unfit for the office. The expense 
which she launched out into, by his permission, was excessive. 
New liveries, new coaches, diamonds, and dresses fit for the 
court — indeed, every kind of luxury that could be conceived, 
and much greater than my father could afford. She now showed 
herself in her true colours ; vindictive and tyrannical to excess, 
she dismissed all the old servants, and oppressed all those to 
whom she owed a grudge; yet my poor faUier could see nothing 
but perfection in her. It was not till four months after the mar- 
riage that Philip and I came home , and our new step-mother had 
not forgotten our treatment of her. She treated us with great 
harshness, refused our taking meals at my father's table, and 
ordered us the coarsest fare ; and when we complained to my 
father, denied every thing that we said. As we found that we 
could not induce our father to listen to us or to believe us, we 
tried all we could, and retaliated and annoyed her as much , if 
not more, than she annoyed us, by talking of her mean origin 
and her former occupation; we defied her, and, in so doing, we 
mined ourselves; for, after a useless straggle on my father's 
part, he gave way to her imperious commands, and sending for 
me, told me that I had become such a reprobate that I was no 
loDger a soo of his. He thn^ m^ a^^^^ts^) tftlUn^ me that It was 
aii i might expect from h\m , wi4 Vkiix \n%&Vo&>wsaK^\»\wR^^'». 
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Kouse^ and never show mf face in it an^ more. I replied, 
^iih mr>re spirit than respect , that it was high lime ibat the son of 
a geoUcfnan aod lady should kave the houBe^ when such low- 
born creatures ^ere installed in it as ihe mistress. My falher, 
in a rage ; dung his crutch at mv he^d , and I left the room. 

**As I went out I met her in the piissage ; she had evf dentl j 
been listening to what bad passed » and she was full of eiultaiion. 

*"ll is |our turn now, you she-devil,' said I, in my rage^ 
* bat wait till my father dies. If on shall go a-milki ng again/ 

**i do not mean tu defend my cuoduct, but [ was then no 
seventeen » and thai must be my excuie. I little thought^ when 
I said so ^ that it would be from my hands that she would have to 
receive bounty, but so it is, as Mr. Campbell informs me that my 
father destroyed^ previous to his deaths the papers which be had 
signed to secure her a large jointure on the estate. I set off ivilh 
my wardrobe and the purse of twenty guineas, which my father 
had |;iven roe, and having a desire to see the worlds I went on 
board of a merchant vessel. Si^ months afterwards, when we 
were at Liverpool, I went on board of a privateer. The remainder 
uf mj hislory you are already aequaiDted with. 

"As soon as she had wreaked her vengeance upon me, my 
brother Philip was the neil ; but he was too young at that time to 
be turned adrift, so she put it off till the time should eome^ irri- 
tating and weaning my father from him by every means fn her 
power. Three years afterwards she succeeded in having him dis- 
missed^ also, and you know how ( found him out. AH these cir- 
cumstances were very well known in the neighbourhood and lo 
our own relations^ and one only, my aunt, called upon my fat her j 
and, after a lon^^ conversation, my falhijr consented that my 
sisters should go away , and remain under her charge. My step* 
mother's violenUcmpcr, her enactions, her imperious conduct, 
which was now shown even towards him , with what my aunt had 
advanced , had to n certain eitcnt opened ray father's eyes. He 
perceived that she had no other ^iew but her own aggrandize- 
ment , and that she c^red little for him. Her repeated ^tULm"^^^ 
hawever^ to make kim Sign in bet ta^o^T-, \& t*s^ tAVva ^^^e^^ 
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were successful , and it was not till after her conduct had alie- 
nated him from her, and he deplored the loss of his children, that 
he committed the deed to the flames. About three years after I 
had quitted the house, my eldest brother; who had information 
of all that had passed, and who remained in the army because he 
declared that he never would go home till after his father's death, 
was killed by a cannon-ball ; and my second brother died of a 
fever about a year ago, when resident at the court of a native 
prince. I had heard nothing of these deaths, or of my father's, 
until my arrival in London; of course, I was most anxious to go 
down to Cumberland, if it were only to undo' the wickedness 
which this woman had done, and to make amends to those whom 
she had so cruelly treated. I do not feel any spirit of revenge, 
but I feel that justice demands it of me" 

^'And I shall go with you with pleasure , to help you in your 
good work," said Amy, ^'and also because I want to see how she 
will now behave to one whom she has so persecuted, and who has 
become the arbiter of her fate." 

''Well, Amy, I will not trust myself on this question. You 
shall be the arbitress of her fate, and what you decide shall be 
irrevocable." 

''I fully appreciate the compliment you pay me," said she, 
''but I prefer that it should be decided in council, and we will 
call in my father to our assistance." 

A fortnight after our marriage, we set off for London, in a 
coach with six handsome black horses, and eight armed servants 
in liveries on horseback. We arrived safely on the seventh day, 
and there we reposed for a time previous to setting out for Cum- 
berland. My aunt was in London and attending the court, which 
I was not aware of , and with her were my two sisters, Janet and 
Mabel, whom I had not seen for years, and who warmly em- 
braced me, promising that they would soon come down and take 
up their abode at the hall. They expressed their admiration of 
Amy, but, in so doing, they only followed the general opinion, 
for it WAS impossible to see and. ti^X. «idm\x« het ele^^ance and 
beautj, Mj aunt showed \i% ^Net^ BX\ft.ii>x^^> mA^^^^\^^\^ 



S1^nted lo liis Majesty ^ tvho was pleased lo compUnieDi Ladv 
Musf^fjiAe In very (latleriniy; lerms. We werf jwined in London by 
mj broiher Philip « ^ho had pmd off his ship , and the day ^iitr 
be joined us I ^M, 

** PhHip, there are only you and I left. Do yon recollect vhen 
you inquired about the dinmoud, the day wc mei on board of 
your ship, what reply I made to you?" 

^"^ Yes; you siiid that you were afraid that you could uol afford 
to luake me a present of it." 

"At that time 1 did not think so , Philip , but novr I know that 
I can , and 1 have desired Mr Travannion to put out to good se- 
curity the i3S,000 ihat the diamoud was sold for, in your name, 
and far your use. You *ll not hesitate lo accept it, Philip, for 
you know that I can afford it/' 

"I do not hesitate, my deal- Alciander, because V would do 
the same to you, and you would not refuse me. At the §ame 
time, that is no reason that I should not thank you kindly for your 
generous behaviour/' 

Philip accompanied us on our journey to Cumberland. It was 
tedious , for tbe roads were any thi ng but good ^ but the beauty of 
the scenery compensated for the ruggedui'ss of the way. In sh 
days we arrived at the Hall^ where Mr. Campbell, who bad called 
upon me on my arnval in London, had preceded me to make pre- 
parations for our reception, which was enthusiaslic lo the highest 
degree. We were called upon and congratulated by all the 
county, who were delighted to (ind that such a personage as Amy 
was to be the future mistress. 

As soon as all this bnstle and excitement were civer, I sat 
down with Mr, Campbell to look over the state of affairs, and to 
set things to rights. 

After ha>ing done justice to many claimants, engaged again 
the old servants that had been discharged , promised Farms to the 
tenants who had been unfairly turned out, &c., we then pro- 
ceeded to decide upon what was to be done to the Dowager Lady 
M sgra vc . 1 1 appea rs th at at m y father* s deal^i , ^\iSi^ %^*. ^wajjA 
tii&t the deed had been destroyed b^ \m o^tiVM\4.%\Q.v^t^'«i''^^*^^ 
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others, she became frantic with rage , and immediately hastened 
to secure the family jewels, and eyery article of value that she 
could lay her hands upon, but Mr. Campbell, having due notice 
of what she was about, came in time to prevent her taking them 
away, and, putting seals upon every thing and leaving carefal 
guards in the Hall, my lady had gone to her father's house, where 
she still remained. She had, on my arrival, sent me a m^essage, 
imploring my mercy, and reminding me that whatever might be 
her errors, she was still the lawful wife of my father, and she 
trusted that respect to his memory would induce me to allow her 
sufficient to maintain her as Lady Musgrave should be. We had 
the consultation that Amy proposed, and called in Mr. Campbell 
as a fourth, and it was at last decided, that, on consideration 
that she removed with her family to a distance of fifty miles from 
Faristone, she should have an income of ;£300 per annum, as 
long as she conducted herself with propriety and did not marry 
again. The last clause was the only one whic^ she complained of. 
Mr. Campbell had, at the request of my father, discharged Lady 
Musgrave's parent from the office of steward and called in the old 
steward to resume his situation, and before dismissal, he had 
to refund certain sums of money not accounted for. 

I have now told my eventful tale ; I have only to add, that after 
all that I have passed through, I have been rewarded by many 
years of unalloyed happiness. My two sisters are well married, 
and my three children are all that a father could wish. Such, my 
dear Madam, have been the vicissitudes of a "Privateer's-man," 
and I now subscribe myself. 

Your most obedient, 

Alexakder Musgraye. 



THE END. 
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